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PREFACE. 



In the argument contained in the second 
Lecture of this volume, I can scarcely be 
misunderstood, as proposing a theory of my 
own in respect to the Creation, or in respect 
to any subsequent diluvial changes. I am only 
treating of the purpose and meaning of Moses 
; in preserving the accounts of those events, 
which we have in his book of Genesia. I by 
::| no means deny, that the first race of men 
^ which inhabited this planet was cut off, with a 
, ^ few exceptions, by a flood of water. I merely 
inquire, whether Moses is to be understood as 
having, or as pretending to have, supernatural 
information respecting this event, which super- 
natural information must, from its nature, have 
^<^ been correct in all its details. No one will 
V imagine any doubt of the fact of the Creation 
to be implied in a denial of Moses' having had 
an extraordinary acquaintance with its cir- 
cumstances. As little is the denial of an an- 
cient universal deluge involved in the opinion, 
that Moses knew no more concerning it thaji 
what tradition had reported, and had a far dif- 
ferent object from that of vouching for its oc- 
currence. 
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VI PREFACE. 

From remarks in the twenty-sixth Lecture, 
and other parts of the volume, it will be seen, 
that I regard the books of the Law as stand- 
ing upon very different ground, in point of 
authority, from the rest of the books in the 
Old Testament collection. Upon evidence 
which satisfies my mind, I recognise Moses as 
a teacher supernaturally instructed, and em- 
powered to prove his divine mission by mirac- 
ulous works ; while I do not find proof that 
the other Hebrew writers had either received, 
or pretended to have received, supernatural 
communications or endowments of any kind. 

The origin of the error, which confounded 
the later books, in point of authority, with those 
of the Law, I think is properly to be referred 
to the time, when, being forbidden, during the 
persecutions in the second century before our 
era, to read the Law in their synagogues, the 
Jews substituted the prophetical writings in the 
public services of the Sabbath. But, however 
this may be, I am satisfied that all the reasons 
of the case call for a discrimination between 
the Pentateuch and the later books, similar to 
that which the Reformers made between the 
writings of Apostles and Evangelists in the 
New Testament, and the works of the Fathers 
of the Church. I acknowledge two supernatu- 
ral dispensations ; the one, introduced by Mo- 
ses ; the other, by Jesus, and those whom he 
immediately commissioned and taught. The 
Catholic insists that the latter revelation was 
continued, with its proper attendant evidence 
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of miracle, through the subsequent ages ; but 
I cannot see that he produces proof of this, 
and accordingly, with all Protestants, I dis- 
sent. Catholic and Protestant alike affirm, 
that the former miraculous dispensation was 
not finished in the same age in which it was 
begun, but was still maintained through a thou- 
sand years ; and I withhold my assent equally 
from this proposition, on the same ground of 
the insufficiency of the evidence advanced in 
its behalf. To place the books of Kings, for 
instance, on a level with those of Moses, is to 
my mind no more reasonable, than to confound 
the authority of the writings of Eusebius, or 
of Ephrem the Syrian, with that of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

I am aware, that there is a part of the argu- 
ment which I have not treated, and that the 
views which I present will encounter a strong 
prepossession, arising from the sense put by 
most readers upon passages in the New Tes- 
tament containing references to, or quotations 
from, the Old. But it would have been impos- 
sible, without a great extension of the plan of 
this work, to introduce inio it a discussion of 
questions belonging under this head. Nor 
would the two subjects, under any circumstan- 
ces, admit of being advantageously discussed 
together. Questions of the sense which the 
New Testament attributes to the Old are 
strictly questions of New Testament exposi- 
tion, and are only susceptible of being treated, 
when important principles, relating to that ex- 
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pofiitlon, have been ascertained. Should my 
life be spared for three or four years, I hope, 
in a series of Notes upon the New Testament, 
already in an advanced stage of preparation, to 
develope my views of the bearing of the evan- 
gelical records upon the interpretation of the 
-Hebrew Scriptures. Meantime, after making 
nine thorough examinations of the whole New 
Testament, in as many successive years, with 
a constant view to this point, I feel some confi- 
dence in expressing my conviction, that it pre- 
sents no testimony whatever in opposition to 
the sentiments advanced in this volume. The 
Early Prophets are never referred to, by the 
authorized teachers of our religion in the New 
Testament, or in the discourses of Jesus and 
his ministers, in any other way than as imper- 
fect records of profane history might be re- 
ferred to, by those who regarded them in that 
light. Nor, either as to them or the later 
books, is any certificate given of supernatural 
authority, or even of universal, or even of 
general, correctness. 

I have deviated, in this volume, from my 
original plan, in introducing some lectures 
upon a portion of the Later Prophets, and the 
principles of interpretation applicable to their 
writings, before completing the survey of the 
books of the Early Prophets. The notes upon 
the early history, which it will be observed 
form no less than a running commentary on 
the whole, and which were nearly all prepared 
while the Lectures were passing through the 
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press, had swelled to an entirely unexpected 
amount, and I was reluctant to consent to 
the delay which \vas likely to be occasioned 
by a similar treatment of the remaining books 
in the same division. In respect to the Later 
Prophets, I propose nothing of the kind, be- 
cause of the very wide range, which a minute 
verbal commentary upon poetical compositions 
must needs take. Moreover, it seemed prob- 
able, that those who had regarded my views 
of the Early Prophets with any favor, might 
be disposed, previously to further illustrations 
of them, to attend to a general statement of the 
argument respecting the prophetical writings, 
more commonly so called, and to a few par- 
ticular expositions of their sense. I hope, be- 
fore the expiration of the present year, to pub- 
lish another volume, completing the examina- 
tion of the remaining writings under both these 
divisions. 

In quotations from the poetical books, I 
have almost always followed the version of 
Dr. Noyes, incomparably the best translation 
of those books which exists in our language, 
and a work, that for ability and learning ranks 
with the most meritorious, which, in any de- 
partment, this country has produced. 

Boston, MassachustHs ; 
January 20/A, 1840. 
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DESIGN AND SOURCES OP GENESIS. 

AUTHKNTICITT OF THE BoOK. -^ It8 DeSION, Alt IllTEODUCTION TO THE 

Law. — The FiBST Eleteit Chapters ERROivEoutLT supposed to 
cofTTAiN A General or a Religious Histort of Primeval Man. 

— Purpose of Moses in writino Genesis, inferred from his 
Situation and Office. — He desired to ac<^uaint the People 
WITH THE Character and Fortunes of their Ancestors, — 
WITH THE Foundations of their Claim to Canaan, — and with 
Opinions of Antiquitt corresponding with Revelations and 
Injunctions of his Law. — Arguments against the Opinion of 
A Supernatural Communication of the Contents of Genesis. 
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cumstantial Truth of Earlier Naeratiyes preserved bt him. 

Whoever should see reason to believe, that the 
book of Genesis was not composed by Moses, but 
was the work of some later and irresponsible writer, 
would find his labor as an interpreter of the Old 
Testament much abridged. If one may judge from 
the use which has been made of this book by the 
enemies of revelation, and the various hypotheses which 
have been resorted to on the other part, to reconcile 
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some of its contents with the discoveries of modem 
science, and other acknowledged facts, its exposition 
has been found attended with some peculiar embar- 
rassments, which of course owe their importance to 
the opinion, that, Moses being its author, his credit, 
as a divine messenger, is implicated in the credibility 
of its statements. 

I cannot, however, take refuge from this difficulty 
in a denial of the authenticity of Genesis as a work 
of Moses. The view which has come down to us 
from the earliest times, that furnish testimony upon 
the subject, — namely, that he composed the 15 ve books, 
or rather the one book divided into five sections,* 
which we call the Pentateuch, — I conceive to be par- 
ticularly corroborated, as to Genesis, by some weighty 
considerations. The rude character of many of the 
views which it presents, particularly its anthropomor- 
phitic representations of the Deity, render it more un- 
suitable to be referred to a later age, than either of 
the other four books of the law ; and the archaisms, 
which are adduced in proof of the antiquity of the 
whole Pentateuch, peculiarly aboUnd in this part But 
especially, I think, that a person, who has seen cause 
to ascribe the four following books to Moses, will not 
hesitate to attribute this, also, to him, after observing 
the subjects which it treats, and considering the con- 
nexion which they have with the subjects treated in 
the others ; a connexion so close, that, on the one 
hand, many things in the latter books cleariy need the 
narratives in Genesis to make them intelligible, and, on 
the other hand, the composition of the book of Genesis 
could not be satisfactorily accounted for, except on the 
ground of its having been intended to serve, in some 
way, for an introduction to the others. 

• See VoL I. pp. 25; 33; 75-77; 426, note. 
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I have thus glanced at the design of Genesis, m a 
statement, the correctness of which, as made in these 
general terms, every careful reader will allow. // toas 
intended for an introduction to the four following books. 
But m what way an introduction, is a subject for more 
particular inquiry. 

And we may hope, that that inquiry will guide us 
to important principles to be applied to the interpre- 
tation of the book. It has become a familiar doctrine 
of the science of criticism, that, in the exposition of 
any writing, the object of the writer is to be had in 
view. This principle has been more carefully applied 
by recent commentators upon scripture, than had been 
customary with their predecessors ; and the results 
obtained by them have been proportionably valuable. 

With the twelfth chapter of Genesis begins the his- 
tory of Abraham ; and from that point it is obvious, 
that the record relates to the fortunes of his race in 
one of the lines of descent, other subjects being intro- 
duced only as collateral and incidental to that To say 
no more here of this latter portion, to which I shall 
presentiy recur, I believe the remark will not be dis- 
puted, that the general course of comment upon the 
previous part (containing in eleven chapters less than 
one fifth part of the substance of the whole book) has 
proceeded upon the assumption of that part having 
been intended for either, 1. a General History, or, 2. 
a Religious History, of our race in primitive times. 

Can either of these be reasonably maintained to 
have been its purpose 1 Was it designed, in the first 
place, for a Greneral History of primeval man? A sur- 
vey, withm so nantrw a space, of a period of two 
thousand years (accordmg to its own chronology) 
would of course need to be extremely concise ; but it 
would not the less admit and require a completeness 
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of its own. What form a loose sketch of such a 
period, drawn up by an unskilful person, might take, 
we might hesitate to say ; though even such a sketch 
could not be supposed, with any probability, to take 
the shape, which we shall find to belong to the nar- 
rative before us. At all events, there can be no hesi- 
tation in affirming, that a general history, prepared by 
a writer of such intelligence as Moses, though com- 
pressed within such close limits, would still introduce 
all the great topics, which belong to a composition of 
that character; and its brevity would only requu^ it 
the more carefully to exclude repetitions and all ex- 
traneous matter. 

But the passage under our notice, so far from ex- 
hibiting even such a concise view of the progress of 
human society, as its limits would admit, is occu- 
pied, in great part, with genealogical lists^ and with 
personal narratives and anecdotes. While no small part 
of the brief space, through which the narrative extends, 
is taken up with repetitions of portions of the history 
related, nothing occurs, which can, with any propriety, 
be called a record of the establishment of govern- 
ments^ or of other forms of social organization ; nothing 
in the way of a general account of the occupations, 
culture, and manner of life, of the mass of mankind* 
Except the periods occupied by the genealogies, the 
bulk of this narrative relates to two principal eras; 
namely, that of the creation, in connexion with which 
occur some accounts of incidents in the lives of the first 
parents of the race, and of their children; and that of 
a dehige of water, represented to have taken place 
about sixteen centuries afterwards, in connexion with 
which are, in like manner, introduced some personal 
anecdotes of the &mily, which survived that wreck, 
and a statement (which, though briei^ cannot be cidled 
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condensed, so as tor be proportioned in extent to the 
space which it would naturally occupy in so compen« 
dknis a general history) of the occasion of the dis- 
persion of man into different parts of the earth. I 
think no one can undertake to say, that he finds, 
in this passage, that character of method, sequence, 
and proportion of the parts, wl)ich would belong to 
a sketch of human history during the period which it 
embraces. 

Can it be called, in the second place, a Religious 
History of the primitive ages of man? Undoubtedly 
it is supposable, that the writer might have thus lim- 
ited the aims and topics of his narrative. But our 
questicm b; Do the phenomena of the record before 
us acccn*d with that supposition ? On the contrary, 
whatever interpretation may be put upon some of its 
parts, it exhibits both deficiencies and redundancies, 
when considered in relation to this view, such as for- 
bid the view to be entertained. On the one hand, 
II what way, except as every tUng which occurs may 
be smd to have some bearing on religion, can such 
passages as the genealogies, and the notices of La- 
mech, Nimrod, and the dispersion at Babel, be main- 
tained to have relation to that subject? And on the 
other hand, there is nothing, which can be called an 
aecoimt of the origm, still less of the modes, of idola- 
trous worship, with its consequent follies and depravi- 
ties ; the great question on which a writer of reli- 
gious history would be careful to inform his readers. 
Scarcely any thing is told of early revelations respect- 
mg religious truth and duty; or of the manner in which 
the religious sentiment was directly expressed by de- 
vout men ; or of the conduct, in the relations of life, 
to which it prompted them; or of the course of its 
struggles with progressive error and wickedness. 
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Let US endeavour to find a clue to the purpose of 
Moses in writing this book, in what we know of the 
position which he occupied, and the aims, which, from 
that cause, he was likely to entertain. If any proba- 
ble conclusion, which we may reach in this course of 
inquiry, should subsequently be found to conform to 
the actual character of the contents of the book, we 
shall then have all the evidence, of which the na- 
ture of the case admits, in favor of its justness. 

The office of Moses was specifically that of the 
founder of a new religious institution, to which, in his 
case, as we have seen in a previous part of our in- 
quiries, was incident the office of founder of a new 
state and polity. Officially he was no historian. Of 
his distmctive and characteristic mission and work, his- 
torical writing made no part, any more than it made 
part of the office and ministry of Jesus, or of Paul 
Let us be careful not to lose sight of the character, 
which we have found cause to ascribe to him. 

L As a religious teacher, he had m his Law enjoined 
upon the Jewish people the service of that one God, 
who, he reminded them, had made himself known in 
earlier times to the patriarchs of their race. It was 
in this character of "the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,'' that, in order 
to enforce religious duty by the power of grateful 
patriotic associations, he constandy held up the Deity 
to their view. But who were Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob? What were their histories, what their condi- 
tions and characters? What communications had they 
received from the Deity, and what had been their own 
conduct consequent upon those communications? Any 
family traditions, which had come down to the age of 
Moses, furnishing the answer to these questions, it is 
not to be presumed were possessed uniform and com« 
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plete by every Je\^ though every Jew was interest- 
ed, and mterested now more than ever, in possessing 
them. How fit and natural, then, to bring together, 
and present m one body of information, the substance 
of what report or record had preserved relating to the 
lives of those ancient worthies, especially to revela- 
tions, which had been made to them of religious truth, 
and of the divine purposes of mercy towards their 
posterity. How abrupt would have been an annunci- 
ation, in the Law, of Jehovah to the Jews as the God 
of their fathers, introduced by no account of those 
fathers, of the relation in which Jehovah had stood, 
and of the disclosures and promises which he had 
made, to them. And how especially fit should we be 
prepared beforehand to pronounce it, that these ac- 
counts should be reduced by Moses to a formal and 
permanent shape, with a view to the instruction of 
those generations of the race, which should come after. 
2. Again ; in order to the establishment of the Jewish 
state and religion, Moses was leading the people to 
the invasion of Canaan. How came that country to 
be theirs? What right had they to occupy ill What 
were the nature and foundation of a claim, which was 
to authorize them violently to dispossess the present 
inhabitants? And what were the reasons, why, being 
now in quest of a permanent setdement, they should 
desire to setde in that coimtry, rather than in some 
other, which was either vacant, or which they might 
more conveniently conquer? These were questions, 
which could not fail to arise. It was necessary that 
they should receive some answer. Without some sat- 
isfactory answer to them, the aims of the people would 
remain unsettled; the question would remain open, to 
destroy all unanimity of purpose i the proper excite- 
ment, in short, could not be secured for a persetering 
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prosecuticHi of a purpose, upon which it was impor- 
tant that all the energies of the people should be ccm- 
centrated. Had the territory, which they were to in- 
vade, been anciendy assigned to their race by an ex- 
press divine decree; had it been actually the dwelling 
of their revered forefathers, only relinquished by them 
for a time, under the force of circumstances, but never 
intended by them to be abandoned; was it, though 
now possessed by recent interlopers, the rightliil pat- 
rimony of their own line; — we might predict with 
confidence, that these considerations would be pre- 
sented by Moses m a careful adduction of the histori- 
cal facts which established them. 

3. Once more ; in his character of teacher and hw- 
^ver, it belonged to Moses to enforce certain truths, 
and enjdn certain observances. He uttered his in- 
structions and his precepts, it is true, under the au- 
thority of that supernatural commission fit>m God, with 
which acts of miracidous power proved him to be in- 
vested« But he taught a self-willed and intractable 
people ; and, if their character had been different, stOl 
it was fit that he should resort to all promising means 
of convicdon and conciliation, in favor of the truths 
and the practices, which he desired to commend to 
their minds. If^ by referring to former times^ he was 
able to show them, that truths, which he was anxiou3 
for them to approve and adopt, were no novelties, — 
that, on the contrary, they were the ancient doctrine, 
fi-om which errors, now current among the idolatrous 
nations, were but a recent departure, — and that obser- 
vances and contributions, which they might think bur- 
densome, were practices of other times and places; 
or, if he could but attach them more to some profit- 
able usage, from which they were not averse, by inform- 
mg or reminding them, that it had been observed by 
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Others, especially by their honored ancestors ; here 
were collateral means of impression of a legitimate 
and effectual kind. If such virtual arguments were 
to be found in old history, we might reasonably as- 
sure ourselves, that Moses would avail himself of them. 

I believe that the three general considerations, which 
I have presented, when compared with the matter ac- 
tually brought together in the book of Genesis, will be 
found to explam, to a great extent, the selection and 
arrangement of that matter, and furnish the principles 
for its satisfactory mterpretation. And if, through our 
very imperfect acquaintance with the condition and 
opinions of the time when Moses lived, and the people 
to whom he was commissioned, there remain parts of 
bis work, which, with the aid of these considerations, 
we are still unable to elucidate, yet every instance of 
their successful application increases the probability, 
that, but for our ignorance of the necessary facts, they 
would suffice us for the interpretation of the rest. 

All three of these considerations, — the first two, 
particularly, — apply to the latter portion of the book, 
beginning with the twelfth chapter, and comprising, 
as has been remarked, more than four-fifths of its con- 
tents. In that portion we have sketches of the lives 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with accounts of the 
revelations, which they from time to time received, 
and the impressions thus made upon their minds. We 
read there, further, of the divine promises to Abra- 
ham of the territory of Canaan, to be his own home 
and that of his posterity; of its actual occupation by 
him ; and of its appropriation by him to Isaac, and 
by Isaac to Jacob, the ancestor of the twelve tribes, . 
to the exclusion of the other lines of their descendants. 
Once more, we read there, as I shall endeavour to 
show, occasional references to events, opinions, insti- 
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tutions, and practices, belonging to the times of those 
patriarchs ; references made by Moses, to the end of 
securing a more favorable reception to single doctrines 
and laws of his own system. 

But what occasion was there for producing the con- 
tents of the first eleven chapters of this book ? What 
was there to impel Moses to carry his history further 
back than to the time of Abraham? 

I might give a partial answer to this question, by 
remarking, that the mind of man covets completeness, 
and is always disposed to find some kind of complete- 
ness, when it may be had without too great cost ; and 
that with writers, who collect historical materials, this 
tendency may be constantly observed in their prone- 
ness to retrace a train of events to its origin in a re- 
mote age. They perceive, that at any recent period 
which they may assume for their starting-point, rela- 
tions already subsisted, which themselves demand ex- 
planation, and they are under an influence to go back 
for this explanation to an early antiquity.* Having 

* I have seen Love of Completeness reckoned by some writer among 
the native principles of the human mind. As to narrative writing, says 
Lord Karnes, ('* Elements of Criticism," chap. 23d,) " When we con- 
sider the chain of causes and effects in the material world, independent 
of purpose, design, or thought, we find a number of incidents in suc- 
cession, without beginning, middle, or end ; every thing that happens 
is both a cause and an effect, being the effect of what goes before, 
and the cause of what follows. One incident may affect us more, another 
less ; but all of them are links in the universal chain. The mind, in 
viewing these incidents, cannot rest or settle ultimately upon any one, 
but is carried along in the train without any close." At all events, 
facts in abundance might be quoted in proof of the tendency to which 
I refer. Diodorus Siculus, for his history of the Egyptians, finds his 
starting-point in the origin of earthly things, beginning his work with 
an account of ancient speculations upon that subject ; and our own 
annalist. Prince, prefaces his " Chronological History of New England," 
with a sketch of events anterior to the settlement of that country, be- 
ginning with the Creation, and passing down the lines of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, judges, and kings, the four great ancient monarchies, and the 
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arrived at the time of the call of Abraham, the origin 
of the Jewish peculiarity, Moses was naturally led him- 
self to consider the question, and he had prompted 
the inquiry on the part of his readers, Who was this 
Abraham, thus called? — a question which was equiva- 
lent to others; In whose country did Abraham live? 
From whom was he descended 1 How was he related 
to other families of the inhabitants of the earth ? To 
furnish such information as was accessible upon these 
points, by tracing his descent from a common ancestor 
of the whole existing race of man, was only to go 
back (according to the chronology of the authority 
which Moses uses) through a period of three hundred 
years, to a second origin of human things, dated from 
a universal deluge, which, according to the representa- 
tion, only a single family survived, the progenitors of all 
men living in Moses' day. But, this done, the inquiries 
would equally arise ; Who was Noah, the survivor of 
that wreck 1 and was there any thing to be told of the 
experiences of that earlier, ruined world, linked m his 
person to the world now existing? The same mo- 
tive, which had caused the history to be traced back 
from Abraham to Noah, would avail equally to cause 
the thread to be followed, — as far as there were 
means of pursuing it, — to its starting-place in the 
beginning of human things. Nor does the fact, that 
we regard Moses as being, for one great purpose, a 
divinely commissioned man, afford any reason why we 
should consider him as being precluded from employ- 
ing himself, if he saw reason, as a mere uninspired 
compiler of ancient historical materials.* 

kings of England, to arrive at his more immediate subject We maj 
call this an extravagance, but it is the extravagant indulgence of a 
natural impulse. 
* There is a great vagueness of thought upon this subject Because 
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But these suggestions would have more pertinence 
to the present case, had Moses undertaken, which I 
have argued that he did not, to write a general his- 
tory. It is on the third of the considerations pre- 
sented above, that I chiefly rely for an explanation of 
this introductory portion of Genesis. I shall attempt, 
in my next Lecture, to make the application, and to 
show, from an examination of the passage, that much 
of what it contams is of a nature to enforce, by an- 
cient authority, practices and doctrines of Moses' Law, 
especially the two fundamental doctrines of the undi- 
vided sovereignty, and the moral government, of Jeho- 
vah ; a purpose which I conceive would be equally 
served, whether or not Moses gave implicit credit 
to details of the statements which he has thus pre- 
served. 

I proceed to the question. What were Moses* sources 
of information in respect to the contents of the book 
of Genesis ? or, to state it in the form which first con- 



a man is under supernatural guidance for the execution of a religious 
office, it does not follow, that he is under that guidance in respect to 
other parts of conduct, or that he must refrain from acting or writing 
in cases where he has no inspiration to direct him. Paul needed no in- 
spiration, and had none, for the transaction of his common affairs, for 
inditing a letter of business to Philemon, for sending to Troas for his 
books and parchments ; nor, if he had had taste and time for such occu- 
pations, was there any thing to prevent his applying himself to the squar- 
ing of the circle, or to the composition of a history of Cilicia, or of a 
funeral oration or poem upon Gamaliel ; labors in which, had he under- 
taken them, he would have enjoyed no supernatural aid, and would have 
pretended to none, and would have suffered injustice at the hands of any 
critic who had undertaken to judge of his work under that prepossession. 
The divine messenger is supematuraUy endowed for the furtherance of a 
religious object His peculiar powers extend not to any thing indepen- 
dent of the purpose for which they are given ; nor, on the other hand, 
is there any reason for supposing, that he is not at liberty to do, say, 
or write, in the exercise of his natural faculties, any thing which may 
be lawfully done, said, or written by another man. 
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cerns us. Did he obtain them through a divine com- 
munication ? 

Any one, who should see reason to apply the last 
of the three considerations, which I have presented, 
to the interpretation of the book, will of course give 
a negative answer to this question, so far as concerns 
the passages, to which he regards that consideration 
s^ applicable ; inasmuch as statements, obtained through 
a divine communication, have no fitness for the use 
suggested, of an argument collateral to, and indepen- 
dent of, divine communication. 

L But, passing by this (as I have no right to take 
the fact for granted), I suggest, first, that, if we as- 
sume Moses to have been divinely instructed in what 
he has recorded in Genesis, we do it altogether with- 
out authority from him. Communications received from 
the Deity, and recorded in the later books of the 
Pentateuch, he announces as such, saying repeatedly, 
** The Lord spake unto Moses," and " The Lord said 
unto me.*' But neither this language, nor any equiv- 
alent, anywhere occurs in Genesis. 

2. The reasons of the case would not justify the 
supposition. The mtroduction of a pure religious sys- 
tem into an idolatrous world is proper matter for di- 
rect revelation, nor without such revelation could Mo- 
ses, or any other man, have become possessed of it. 
Not so with historical materials. On the one hand, 
the need of them is not so urgent ; and, on the other, 
it is in the common course of things for them to be 
collected and handed down, in a more or less pure 
and trustworthy state. Each age instructs its succes- 
sor; nor is it to be doubted, that notices, such as they 
were, of earlier times existed in the time of Moses, 
as in every other period since there was any thing 
to record or report 
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3. The actual existence of such notices, before Mo- 
ses' time, is referred to, on the face of the record.* 

4. DiflFerent parts of the composition are marked by 
varieties of style and language, effectually distinguish- 
ing them from one another, and mdicating that they 
had separate sources. 

5. The contents of such parts are sometimes of a 
nature to show, that they not only had not a common 
origin, but that they were not elaborated by Moses, 
when they had come into his hands, so as to make 
one consecutive and consistent narrative. I think we 
shall have occasion to own, that different portions, dis- 
tinguished by the diversities of style referred to, some- 
times repeat, and sometimes, which is of yet more 
consequence, contradict one another. 

The two observations last made require to be en- 
larged upon, in order to prepare the way for some 
important inferences. The fact was long ago observ- 
ed, — though, I think, not as yet put, by any means, 
to all the use which should be made of it, — that the 
book of Genesis is not one uniform composition, but, 
in part, at least, a compilation from two or more, 
distinguished from one another by obvious diversities 
of stylet We read, for instance, a connected pas- 
sage, m which some agency of the Supreme Being 
is described, and we find him called in it throughout 
by one name, D^ri^K, rendered by our translators, 
God. We read another, in which, with equal con- 



* E. g. Numb. zxL 14, 15, 26-30. Such a passage as Gen. iv. 33, 
24, can scarcely be doubted to be an ancient fragment of this kind. 

t The earliest critic, whom I have seen referred to, as having noticed 
this important fact, was Vitringa, in 1712. It had, however, attracted 
little attention before the publication, in 1753, of the work of Astruc, 
entitled, ** Conjectures sur les M^moires Originaux dont il parait que 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer le Livre de Gendse." 
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stancy, another name is applied to him, Hinj, trans- 
lated in our version, the Lord. Passages, in which 
these discriminating names occur, are also found to 
be respectively marked by other peculiarities of ex- 
pression. In the compilation, as we have it, such suc- 
cessive passages in some cases go over the same 
ground, the one repeating accounts which have been 
already given by the other in different language. And 
sometimes, unless I read them altogether erroneously, 
they present inconsistent statements in treating the 
same subject. 

I ask particular attention to the two last-named 
classes of facts, inasmuch as, if their existence shall 
be substantiated by the exhibition of instances, I ap- 
prehend them to have the most material bearing upon 
that dogmatical character, which I have particularly 
ascribed to the early part of the book of Genesis, and 
to afford the means of removing much of the mystery, 
which has been thought to hang over that much- 
canvassed portion of Scripture. Suppose that, at the 
present day, we should find a writer using historical 
materials, which, — from evident peculiarities of style, 
or otherwise, — appeared, upon their face, to be de- 
rived from different sources; suppose we should find, 
that he sets down their coincident statements side by 
side, or one beneath the other, not suppressing either 
on account of its presenting a mere repetition, which 
adds nothing to the reader's knowledge ; and suppose 
that we should observe, that he pursues the same 
course, even when, in respect to subordinate state- 
ments, they do not agree together ; — could we give 
any reasonable account of his having adopted such a 
method 1 

I think we could, provided we were able to refer 
to other related £aicts, such as belong to the case be- 
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fore us. We should say, that there were certain great 
points, in the history of events or opinions, respecting 
which alone the writer ' in question was concerned ; 
that, accordingly, to produce witnesses, who should 
repeat testimony to these points, was to pursue a 
course, which was strictly to his purpose ; and that, 
if these witnesses, at the same time, dissented from 
one another in minor particulars, they were not, on 
that account, the less, but the more fit for his use, 
inasmuch as their discrepance in such particulars, while 
they accorded in the main statement, exhibited them 
as strictly independent witnesses ; showed their evi- 
dence to be mutually corroborative ; made manifest 
their testimony as being, not merely the twice-recited 
declaration of one, but the accumulated testimony of 
more. 

Let me propose a simple case, for the trial of this 
question. Let me suppose, that my purpose was to 
establish the fact, that a colony of Englishmen made 
a settlement on the shore of Massachusetts Bay, to- 
wards the close of the year 1620. Would it not be 
fit for me to arrange together ancient historical au- 
thorities, which maintained that fact? And, if those 
testimonies were found to differ in some subsidiary and 
incidental particulars, would that diversity render them 
less, or, in one important respect, would it render 
them more fit for the use for which I made the cita- 
tion? If one authority declared the colony to have 
landed in the month of November, the other in De- 
cember ; if, according to the one, the vessel which 
conveyed them had one name, according to the other 
a different ; if the number of emigrants was in one 
estimate greater, in the other less ; or if there was a 
contradiction as to their having been employed a week, 
or only a d^, in disembarking; should I, therefore. 
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reject such authorities, or should I regard their joint 
evidence, in respect to the sole question which was 
material, as only the more unsuspicious and cogent, for 
the diversity respectmg such inferior matters as might 
easily have come to be diflFerently understood m the 
lapse of time?* There being obviously no such agree- 
ment, as collusion, or purposed arrangement of any kind, 
or so much as conveyance through a common channel, 
would have occasioned, it would be but the more ap- 
parent, that what agreement there was belonged to 



• Fifty years have passed since the settlement of Cincinnati, the cap- 
ital of the great State of Ohio, and already it appears to have become 
impossible to ascertain the date of that event One calculation makes 
it to have been the 26th day of December, 1788 ; one express authority 
designates the 28th day of that month, and another some day in Jan- 
uary, 1789. An historian, to whom it was material to fix the chronolo- 
gy, would do the best he might to accomplish that object He would ex- 
amine the conflicting authorities, and would endeavour to reconcile them ; 
if unable to do this, he would seek to determine which, under all circum- 
stances, was the most credible ; and, in the last resort, he would set all the 
statements before his readers, not undertaking to decide among them, 
but showing, by their collected evidence, that the date sought must 
have been within certain limits. But a writer, who only had in view 
some more general purpose, — whose object was merely, for instance, 
to show, that some Anglo-American colonists settled the place, — would 
not be pledged to any such investigation. He would be likely merely 
to adduce the different authorities, — inconsistent as they were in re- 
spect to minor points, but agreeing as to all that concerned him, — and 
dismiss them without perhaps so much as a reference to their diversities. 
And the dase of such a writer has sufficient resemblance to that of Moses, 
as I understand it, to serve as an illustration of what I believe to have 
been here his method. — An ancient historian, to whom I have before re- 
ferred, has actually taken a course like this in respect to what was a 
problem in his day, deducing the general conclusion, that Egypt was 
probably the country first settled, from particular inconsistent statements. 
** If," says he, " in the time of Deucalion's flood, the greatest part only 
of all living creatures were destroyed, then it is very probable, that those 

in Egypt were of such as were so preserved. Or if all that 

had life perished (as some affirm), and the earth produced animals anew, 
yet it is urged, that, notwithstanding this, the chief production of ani- 
mated things is to be ascribed to this country." — Died. Sic Lib. I. 
cap. 1. 

VOL, IL 3 
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a common basis of truth. There can be no doubt, I 
conceive, that a writer of any time, ancient or modem, 
would properly avail himself of such authorities in 
the way I have described; though it is true, that a 
modem writer would do it with a more artificial meth- 
od, and a more express exposition of his purpose, than 
Moses has used, agreeably to the stricter rules of com- 
position which are received at the present day. 

If these views be approved, they will be found to 
admit of such an application to portions of what Moses 
has collected m the book of Genesis, as will forbid 
either his veracity, or the credit of his revelation, to 
be implicated in statements, the incredible or objec- 
tionable character of which has been appealed to in 
disparagement of both. 

But in respect to these historical materials, existing 
before Moses' time, whether in a written or an oral 
form, and brought together by him in the book of 
Genesis, the further question occurs; Whence did he 
obtain them? And the proper reply to this inquiry, 
I think, is, that they came into his possession precisely 
as they might have done into that of any other indi- 
vidual, circumstanced like him in respect to time, coun- 
try, and personal relations. 

A man of Israelitish descent, he was bom in Egypt, 
where his nation had been setded between three and 
four hundred years. The transactions, related in the 
last thirty -nine chapters of Genesis, extended over a 
period of somewhat more than two hundred years, 
previous to the migration into that country. These 
transactions belonged to what was, strictly speaking, 
national, or, — what in thb instance was the same, — 
family history. There can be no doubt, that the doc- 
uments or traditions, which recorded or reported them, 
were such as had descended in the Israelitish line, if 
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through any human chaimeL From the nature of the 
case, no other nation could have originally possessed, 
or could have had any interest in transmitting them. 
Through Jewish hands they had come into Moses' 
hands, as himself a Jew. 

The question respecting the fragments of primitive 
history arranged in the first eleven chapters of the book, 
is not to be disposed of in this way. With respect 
to these, let the following considerations be weighed. 
The Jews would be likely to have documents and. 
traditions of their own, coming down fromt a period 
more remote than that of Abraham, their founder, which 
materials, supposing them to exist, would correspond 
with those existing m Chaldea, inasmuch as Abraham 
was a Chaldee by birth. Living so long among the 
Egjrptians, it is natural to suppose, that they would 
know something of the historical lore, — were that better 
or worse, — which the wise and learned men of Egypt 
possessed ; that they would become in some degree 
acquainted with Egyptian traditions, records, and specu- 
lations, respecting the origin of human things, and re- 
specting later events. Phenician learnmg of the same 
description would be within their reach, for the coun- 
try of the Phenicians was near, and the extensive 
coDunercial operatbns of that people could not fail 
to $ead abroad a knowledge of their opinions and 
writings. Through these channels and others, they 
mi^t become acquainted with the philosophems of 
more distant countries, as of Italy, Persia, Hindostan. 
And, I might add, that the personal position of Moses 
was such as to place within his reach information of 
this kind, not generally possessed by his countrymen. 
The tradition, which may be inferred from the words 
of Stephen, reports him to have been trained "in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians," which, it is to be pre- 
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sumed, comprised some instruction m the philosophy 
of other countries ; and a great part of bis mature life 
was passed in a district of Arabia, affording him op- 
portunity to become acquainted with opinions current 
m that and the neighbouring regions. 

Here, then, we have what, — the position of Moses 
and of his people being alone considered, — might be 
accounted probable sources of the documents or tra- 
ditions preserved by him in the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis. It might be, that historical materials, ob- 
tained fi'om these sources, or fjpom some of them, were 
more or less known to the people; or it might be, 
that Moses had access to them through advantages 
peculiar to himself. 

If we possessed any thing like an authentic and full 
account of the early learning and philosophy of the 
nations which I have specified, a comparison of it with 
the contents of the first part of Genesis would be a 
work of the highest interest. But only some frag- 
ments of the record we desire to examine have found 
their way down to our times. In a few instances, 
Greek literature has preserved for us, in a translation, 
portions of Chaldee, Egyptian, and Phenician writings. 
Narratives and speculations occui* in the Greek and 
Roman authors, which serve as testimonies to us of 
the state of early opinion m the more ancient nations, 
so far as we see reason to acquiesce in the opinion, 
that, in those nations of greater antiquity, the classical 
civilization and literature had their source. And mod- 
ern researches have made us acquainted with opinions, 
clsdming to be of very early origin in yet other coun- 
tries, and connecting themselves with the subject be- 
fore us. In all these ways, statements are obtained, 
which have been collected by Christian writers for the 
purpose of corroborating the historical verity of the 
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early part of Genesis, though some of them, m any 
view of their origin, are, I conceive, very ill adapted 
to that purpose. It has been already seen, that I 
would employ them m the diflFerent use of account- 
ing for the contents of that composition. ' 

The ancient nations had, for instance, their theories 
relating to the origin of the world and of human things. 
We could not doubt, that 'such was the fact, inde- 
pendently of any positive evidence ; for no subject 
would be likely earlier to engage the curiosity of ob- 
serving and speculative men. And that it was the 
fact, further appears from evidence now accessible. An 
Egyptian cosmogony, preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
is as follows ; * 

" In the origin of things, heaven and earth present- 
ed together one appearance, and had a common na- 
ture. When bodies had begun to separate, the world 
assumed that arrangement, which we now witness^ and 
the air became capable of constant motion. The fiery 
part of it, through its natural tendency to rise on ac- 
count of its lightness, was elevated to the higher re- 
gions; for the same reason, the sun and the host of 
stars continued m a perpetual whirl ; while the muddy 
and turbid particles, by the force of gravity, sank and 
adhered together in a damp state. But these, also, 
being in constant agitation, the sea was formed by 
the fluid parts, and the earth of the more solid, the 
latter, however, remaining soft and miry. By degrees, 
through the heat of the sun, it acquired more firm- 
ness, and was brought into a state of fermentation. 

Germs, created by this heat, and still moist, 

received nutriment by night fi^m the clouds, and by 
day acquired solidity from heat And when they had 

* Lib. L cap. 1, ad.'iiiit 
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come to maturity, and their integuments were scorch- 
ed and burst, then appeared from them various forms 
of animated being. Some of these, having a large pro- 
portion of heat, mounted upwards, and became birds. 
Such as had an earthly grossness, formed the classes 
of reptiles, and other terrestrial animals. Such as re- 
tained a great degree of moisture, were assigned to a 
place suitable to them, and became fishes. The earth, 
hardened by degrees by the influence of the sun and 
wind, at length became mcapable of production, and 
then animals perpetuated their own species. This,'* 
continues the Greek historian, " is not unlike what 
Euripides says, who was a disciple of Anaxagoras. 
For this is his language in the Melanippe; 

< There was one aspect to sky and earth; 
Then the secret powers doing their office 
Produced all things unto the regions of light, 
Beasts, birds, trees, the sea^flock. 
Finally, men themselves. "* 

Sanchoniathon, the Phenician historian, is believed 
to have lived at or about the time of Joshua. He is 
said to have written a history, in nine books, which 
was translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, in the 
time of the Emperor Adrian. Only fragments of the 
work remam, preserved by Eusebius m his Pr^Bparaiio 
Evangelka. The following is an extract 

"The Phenician thedogy assumes, as the origin of 
the material universe, a dark and condensed windy 
air, or a breeze of thick air, and a turbid and black 
chaos. These were unbounded, and for a long time 
without form. But, when this wind became enamoured 
of its own first principles, and an intimate union took 
place, that connexion was called Pothos ; and it was 
the beginning of the creation of all things. And it 
knew not its own production ; but from its embrace 
with the wind waa generated Mot; which some call 
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HuSj but others the putrefaction of a watery mixture. 

And from this sprang all ilic seed of the crealion, and 
the generation of the universe, 

"And there were certain animals without sensation, 
from which intelligent animals w^ere produced, and 
these were called Zophasemirij that is, overseers of 
the heavens; and they were formed in the shape of 
an egg; and from Mot shone forth the sun and the 
moon, and the less and greater stars," &c.* 

Let it be observed, that both these cosmogonies are 
atheistical Both refer the existing form of material 
things to powers inherent in matter. They are specu- 
lations of the Egyptians and Phenicians, two out of 
the three nations, with whose opinions the Hebrews 
of Moses' time were so situated as to be best ac- 
quainted, and most likely to have been infected. If, 
under these circumstances, Moses knew, that there 
was some other ancient account of the origin of things, 
which, referring the creation to a divine power, would 
show, that the religious errors of these were not un- 
contradicted, nothing could be more to his purpose 
than to produce it, even though it should itself contain 
errors in subordinate particulars, not impairing its re- 
ligious use. And especially would it appear valuable 
to him in this way, if the doctrines it exhibited might 
be traced to Chaldea, the venerated mother-country 
of the Hebrew line. That he could refer to Chaldea 
for such doctrines, we are unable, in the absence of 
historical testimony concerning that country, positively 
to prove, though a few words of its historian, Berosus, 
are not without interest, where he says ; " Belus, by 
whom they signify Jupiter, divided the darkness, and 
separated the heavens from the earth, and reduced 

• Euseb. ** Prteparatio Evang^elica," lib. T. cap. 10. ad init 
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the universe to order Belus formed also the 

stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the five plan- 
ets."* But there is an ancient testimony, from a dif- 
ferent source, so remarkably accordant with the open- 
ing passage of Genesis, not only in its general scope, 
but in the peculiar arrangement of a distribution of the 
work of creation into six days, that it deserves spe- 
cial attention ; and this the rather, as, the Etrurians 
(the people spoken of) not having had, as far as we 
know, any relations with the Jews, after the Jews 
became a separate people, there w^ould be less proba- 
bility than in other cases in the conjecture, that they 
borrowed from Moses, and not Moses from them, or 
from some source common to both, » > 

"A skilful person among them," says Suidas,t "wrote 
a history, in which he says ; * God, the maker of all 
things, employed twelve thousand years in their crea- 
tion, and extended these years over twelve divisions, 
called houses. In the first thousand years, he created 
the heaven and the earth ; in the second, he made 
this apparent firmament, and called it heaven ; in the 
third, the sea, and all the waters in the earth ; in the 
fourth, the great lights, the sun and the moon, to- 
gether with the stars ; in the fifth, every soul of birds, 
and reptiles, and quadrupeds, living in the air, and in 
the earth, and in the waters ; in the sixth, man. It 
appears, therefore, that the first six thousand years 
were consumed before the formation of man ; and dur- 
ing the other six thousand years the human race will 
continue, so that the full time of the consummation 
will be twelve thousand years.' " t 

• Apud Euseb. " Chronic. Frag." p. 6. Edit Amstel. 
f "Historica," Art. Tyrrhenia, 

X There is also an ancient Persian account of the Creation, which 
makes it to have occupied six periods of an unequal number of days, 
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I will add here one specimen of ancient author^ 
ities, relating to a second origin of earthly things 
after a destruction of the earlier inhabitants of the 
globe by a flood of water. A peculiar interest at- 
taches to it, not only by reason of its striking resem* 
blance to the corresponding narrative in Genesis, but 
because of its origin being traced to the country which 
was the birth-place of Moses' ancestry ; makmg the 
supposition a probable one, that an account incorpo- 
rated by him into his book, as having been handed 
down to him from his ancestor Abraham, who learned 
it at his native home, remained among the traditions 
of that country, till, taking a place hi profane litera- 
ture, it has descended to us through another channel.* 
Berosus, a Babylonian priest, believed to have lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great, composed from 
ancient documents a history of Chaldea, no longer 
extant, but of which fragments are preserved in the 
writings of Josepbus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and others* 
In these fragments are found the account of the cre- 
ation from which I just now quoted, and accounts of 
the deluge and the dispersion at Babel, remarkably 
similar to those m Genesis. 

Of Xisuthrus, who, like Noah, is represented as the last 
of a line of ten persons, Berosus says, that ^^m his time 

from thirty tip to eighty ; the heavens being made in the first time ; the 
waters in the second ; the earth in the third } trees in the fourth ; infe- 
rior animals in the fifUi ; and man in the sixth. See Hyde, " Vet Penu 
et Parth. et Med. Relig. Hist" pp. 162 - 167. Edit 2da. — The Persian 
coeax>gony, like the Etrurian, involves the doctrine of theism. So does 
that of Ovid (see MeiamorphoHSn Lib. 1. ad init). But from what earlier 
sources the classical writers had their views, it is now impossible to as- 
certain. 

* Also, Jacob, grandson of Abraham, was many years an inhabitant, 
and eleven of his sons were natives, of Mesopotamia, from which country 
they may have brought this and other traditions, to be transmitted from 
them to the age of Moses. 

¥0L. II. 4 
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happened a great deluge The Deity, Chronus, 

appeared to him in a vision, and warned him that, upon 
the fifteenth day of the month Daesius, there would be 
a flood, by which mankind would be destroyed. He 

therefore enjoined him to build a vessel, and 

Jtake with him into it his Mends and relations ; and to 
convey on board every thing necessary to sustain life, 
together with all the different animals, both birdd and 
quadrupeds, and trust himself fearlessly to the deep. 

He obeyed the divine admonition, and built a 

vessel five stadia in length, and two in breadth. Into 
this he put every thing which he had prepared, and, 
last of all, conveyed into it his wife, his children, and 
his fiiends. After the flood had been upon the earth 
and was in time abated, Xisuthrus sent out birds fix)m 
the vessel, which, not finding any food, nor any place 
whereupon they might rest their feet, returned to him 
again. After an interval of some days, he sent them 
forth a second time ; and they now returned with 
their feet tinged with mud. He made a trial a third 
time with these birds ; but they returned to him no 
more; fi*om whence he judged that the surface of the 
earth had appeared above the waters. He therefore 
made an opening in the vessel, and upon looking out 
found that it was stranded upon the side of some 
mountain; upon which he immediately quitted it with 
his wife, his daughter, and the pilot Xisuthrus then 
paid his adoration to the earth ; and, having construct- 
ed an altar, offered sacrifices to the gods.'** The 
account of the confusion of tongues, with its cause, 



• This extract from Berosus is preserved by Syncellus (" Chron." p. 30, 
Edit Pans.) and Eusebius (<' Chronic. Frag." p. 8), who quote it at second 
hand from Alexander Polyhistor. They also refer (Syncel. « Chron." 
p. 38; Euseb. "Chronic. Frag." ubi «upra,) to Abydenus, whose works, 
as well as those of Alexander Polyhistor, are now lost, for a similar state- 
ment of the record of Berosus. 
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as given by Abydenus from Berosus, has an equally 
close resemblance to the narrative preserved by Mo- 
ses. **They say, that the first mhabitants of the earth, 
glorying in their own strength and size, and despis- 
ing the gods, undertook to raise a tower, whose top 
should reach the sky, in the place in which Babylon 
now stands. But when it approached the heaven, 
the wmds assisted the gods, and overthrew the work 
upon its contrivers, and its ruins are said to be still 
at Babybn; and the gods introduced a diversity of 
tongues among men, who, till that time, had all spoken 
the same language."^ 

It was, I conceive, materials of this class, which, 
coming into Moses' hands through more or fewer of 
the different channels which I have indicated, were 
adopted by him into the begmning of his book. Those 
which he selected for use told him of the descent of 
Abraham, the father of his race, represented to have 
lived about six hundred years before himself, from 
one of a family of eight persons, the sole survivors of 
a great flood of water, which had destroyed all the 
other men of an earlier world, and all its animals, ex- 
cept such as had shared with them the protection of 
the great ship, which, under divine direction, they had 
prepared for their own escape. The only other ac- 
count of any length, which Moses has preserved of 
occurrences between his own time and ths^t of this 
deluge, represented to be a period of a little more 
than a thousand years, is that of the dispersion of the 



• Apud Euseb. "Piwparatio Evang." Lib. 9- §14. Syncel. *»Chron."p. 
44. The account is also cited by Eusebius (Lib. 9, § 17) from Eupolemus. 
It appears, again, in a passage of the <* Sybilline Oracles," so called, of 
which I give Bryant's translation in his *^ Analysis of Ancient Mythology," 
(VoL III. p. 78.) who remarks of it as follows ; ** It has been borrowed by 
some HeUenistic Jew, or Gnostic, and inserted amid a deal of trash of his 
own composing. The superior antiquity of that part, which I have laid 
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race mto different families and countries, related to 
have taken place from Babel or Babylon. 

In respect, then, to the deluge, and the events re- 
ported to have occurred between its date and the time 
of Abraham, — the latest of them six hundred years 
before Moses* own age, and the earliest, according 
to the record, about a thousand, — the question is 
presented, whether we have any reasonable ground 
for thinking, that Moses placed any different reliance 
on traditions which had reached him, from what we 
should place on traditions of events equally distant 
from our own times, and brought to us through similar 
channels of information. Is it not altogether likely, 
that he said, as doubtless we should see cause to say 
under similar circumstances ; ^^ These are statements, 
which have come to me from a remote time, and how 
far they are true in their details, it. is now too late 
to examine. That they are true throughout, is what 
cannot be admitted, for the reason, — if there were 
no other, — that in some of their circumstances, they 

before the reader, is plain fVom its being mentioned by Josepbns. Some 
lines are likewise quoted by Athenagoras, and Theophilus AntiochenQS*'' 
** But when the judgments of the Almighty God 

Were ripe for execution ; when the Tower 

Rose to the skies upon Assjrria's plain, 

And all mankind one language only knew ; 

A dread commission from on high was given 

To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 

Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 

Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse. 

By some occult and overruling power, 

Ceased among men ; by utterance they strove 

Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 

But their lip failed them, and in lieu of words 

Produced a painful babbling sound; the place 

Was thence called Babel; by the apostate crew 

Naified from the event Then, severed far away. 

They sped uncertain into realms \mknown. 

Thus kingdoms rose; and the glad world was filled*** 
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are mutually contradictory. As true throughout, there- 
fore, I do not present them ; any reader will see that 
I do not, who observes that I place them side by 
side, with their inconsistencies on their face. But 
tradition has always, or generally, a basis of truth ; and, 
as to the great objects for which I care to adduce 
them, these otherwise conflicting authorities coincide. 
The documents are good evidence respecting the state 
of sentiment in that time, ancient to my contempora- 
ries, when they were composed; and accordingly they 
will haVe a rightful eflScacy to win this people to 
opinions and practices which on other grounds it is 
their duty to receive, by showing that they are no 
novelties, but, on the contrary, had the approbation 
of early and venerated ages.** 

In respect to yet more remote times, — to that 
race of men, and their fortunes, who were reported 
to have lived before this deluge, — one or the other 
of two things was true, though which was true might 
to Moses, as well as to us, be uncertain. The tra- 
dition of one family alone having survived a wreck 
of earfier things, was or was not an historical verity. 
If it were not historical verity, but an invention, then 
the account of occurrences related as having taken place 
before that time, being destitute of historical founda- 
tion, was only deserving of preservation and regard 
As comprehending the views of later times (but still 
times ancient to the contemporaries of Moses) in respect 
to the Deity and some other subjects; but, regarded 
in this view, it still retained a great value. If that 
statement was to be taken for historical truth, then 
the question remained for an historical mquirer, in 
what degree of purity the narrative of that earlier 
worid had come down to Moses. Between Noah, 
the survivor of the deluge, and himself it had be« 
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exposed to the chances of a thousand years. And, 
thus unavoidably liable to corruption in transmission 
from Noah, how. had it been transmitted down to 
Noah's time? In what manner had the old patri- 
arch himself received that account of the earlier six- 
teen hundred years, which, on the supposition, he 
had handed down to posterity? In what language, 
through what channels, had the history of the crea- 
tion, and of primitive man, come to his knowledge? 
How far would Moses, or any other judicious man of 
the same time, have felt it safe to rely on the fidelity 
and precision of antedeluvian traditions, which, after 
runnmg through an earlier period of many centuries, 
and passing through one messenger from the primeval 
world to the more modem, had thence struggled down 
to his own age ? Even if they had a consistency and 
uniformity, which they have not, should we find it 
reasonable to say, that, reaching him in such a inan- 
ner, he would yield a full assent to all that they 
reported, and demand for them a like assent fix)m 
his nation and from readers of other ages ? 

It is plain, that questions of the kind which I have 
indicated belonged solely to the department of the 
historical mquirer, as well as that (in many of their 
particulars, at least) they had become unsusceptible 
of sdution when Moses wrote. I conceive that we 
have no reason for imag[ining that he ever entertained 
them. As a reli^pus teacher he designed to show, 
by the production of such evidence as he could com- 
mand, — however that evidence might be mingled with 
other matters which concerned him nol^ — that th^ 
opinion of times long anterior to his own gave its sup* 
port to truths and practices, which his Law asserted 
and enjoined; — especially to the great doctrines of 
the Ufdiy and the Moral Gavenwient of God. 
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LECTURE XXII. 

THE TIME BEFORE ABRAHAM. 
GENESIS I. 1. — XI. 26. 

IxfCOIVSISTSMCIBS BETWEEN THE TwO AcCOUIfTS OF THE CrEATIOK 

ii« Gbitebis. —Object of Moses ixi presentiko them. — Tbeort 
OF the Structure of the First Eleven Chapters. — Charac- 
ter AND Object of the Passage relating to what is callbh 
the Fall of Man. — Comparison of the Genealogies from 
Adam to Noah. — Double Account of the Deluge in Noah's 
Time. — SuBSEi^UENT Histort of Noah. -^ Account of his De- 
scendants. — Confusion of Languages and Dispersion of Man- 
kind. — Parentage of Abraham. 

In the first two chapters of Genesis, I think we 
have two distinct accounts of the Creation, derived by 
Moses from different sources, and inconsistent in their 
details with each other. In the passage embracmg 
the first chapter, and extending a few periods into 
the second, we read, that the Creation was the work 
of six successive days ; light being made on what is 
called the first day, which, however, there was yet no 
sun to measure; the fixing of a solid partition be- 
tween waters beneath the sky, and above it, being 
accomplished on the second ; vegetation of various 
sorts bemg made to spring from the dry land on the 
third ; the heavenly luminaries, the sun, moon, and 
constellations being set in their spheres, for the earth's 
use, on the fourth ; fishes and fowl being brought into 
existence from water on the fifth ; and the work of 
the sixth consisting m the creation, from the earth, of 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and man, of both sexes. The 
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account concludes with God's investing man, his last 
consummate work, with dominion over the rest of his 
creatures, and with his lying by (to use an expression 
which is no stronger than the original) to recruit him- 
self by repose after so arduous a toil.* 

• "Let them be for signs ^nd for seasons,'' Slc. (i. 14); this paswige 
may have had an interest for Moses, as favoring his institution of peri- 
odically recurring holydays. — " And God said, * Let us make man,' ^ 
&c. (26) ; the plural being used as the customary royal style; see 2 Sam. 
xvi. 20; 1 Kings, xiL 9; 2 Chron. x. 9; Ez. iv. 18. — "Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion,*' &c. 
(ibid.) ; a passage which was to Moses' purpose, as it was opposed to 
the idolatries which ascribed to animals dominion over man, and wor- 
shipped gods made in their form. Comp. Deut iv. 16-18. — "I have 

given you every herb bearing seed ; to you it shall be for meat ^ 

(29) ; an implied hint to the Jews, that they should not be uneasy at 
heing denied some kinds of animal food (comp. Lev. xi.), when, accord- 
ing to the old records on the subject, the fathers of the race had been 
prohibited from its use altogether. — According to the representation 
in i. 30, all animals (the tiger, e. g. included) were at first granivorous. 
— "And God blessed the seventh day," &.c. (ii. 3). This text may be 
thought liable to a strong suspicion of having been originally a mar- 
ginal gloss, by some one who desired to point out a coincidence between 
the narrative in the preceding verses, and the Mosaic institution of the 
Sabbath. If a supposititious passage, it is probable that such was its 
design. If not, I cannot allow, that it contains any reference to that 
institution. For remarks upon it, see Vol. I. p. 189. The fact, that all 
or most nations are found to divide time into periods of seven days, 
proves nothing as to an original divine institution of the kind. Astro- 
nomical observations have always been the basis of divisions of time ; 
the number of planets visible from the earth, including the sun and moon, 
would naturally furnish the hint; and in fact, the names given by dif- 
ferent nations to the heavenly bodies have been commonly transferred 
to the days of the week. (See Selden " De Jure Nat et Gent juxta 
Discip. Heb." cap. 20.) Or, perhaps, a still more probable account of the 
arrangement would be one which should refer it to the quarterings of 
the moon. Indeed, when men had gone no fuKher in their observation 
of the lunar phenomena, than to determine in a rough way the length 
of the month, they would almost unavoidably, if they desired a subdivision 
of that period, adopt a fourfold division, since it would be dictated by 
the analogy of the year, which has its natural fourfold division at the 
solstices and equinoxes. Also, that a fourfold division of any period of 
time defined by natural limits would be likely to be resorted to, is 
obidous from the customary division of the night into four watches. 
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Throughout this passage the Supreme Being i3 uni- 
formly called DNi?^ [God], the word occurring more 
than thirty times. At the fourth verse of the seccmd 
chapter^ a formal summary marks the conclusion of 

The fact, that Genesis contains no hint whatever of any sabbath having 
been observed by the patriarchs, will appear very material to any one 
who adopts the view, which has been proposed, that it was one of the 
objects of that book to collect whatever records existed of ancient prac- 
tices, such as might confirm the requisitions of the Law. — « These are 
the generations of the heavens and of the earth, when they were created" 
(4) ; these words, I think, are to be regarded rather as the summary and 
close of the passage which had preceded, than as the introduction to 
that which follows (comp. x. 20, 31, 32). The order of words, "the 
heavena and the earth " is the same as in i. 1, while in the next accoont 
they are transposed. Still more, the word (Cja, used repeatedly for the 
act of creation in the first account, does not occur in the second, unless 
it be here ; and the clause refers to a generation, not only of the earth 
but *<of the heavens"; a reference which is correct as to the passage 
preceding the fourth verse, but not as to that which follows it 

Much stress is commonly laid upon the fact, that the order, in which 
the work of creation is represented in the first chapter to have pro- 
ceeded, accords with geological observations, which show vegetation to 
have existed before animal life, the tenants of the air and of the sea before 
land animals, and the inferior land animals before man ; as if the ac- 
cordance in this particular between the statement and the fact could 
only arise firom the supernatural illumination of the writer. To such 
an argument, I reply ; 1. that, if the statement, in this passage, of a 
certain succession of events coincides with the conclusions of sci- 
ence, the corresponding statement, in the other account of the creation 
(iL 7, 18-20), contradicts those conclusions, and that there is nothing 
extraordinary in our finding, among different views taken of a subject, 
that one, in a certain particular, had an agreement with truth, which 
another had not ; 2. that the coincidence is accounted for by the con- 
sideration, that it is a natural impulse of the human mind to regard the 
less perfect work as having preceded the more perfect in the order of 
time, which is the spirit of the arrangement in the verses in question, 
and that it is also a common (I might say, the prevailing) course of 
Divine Providence, as far as we may observe it, to proceed in its oper- 
ations, whether on a small or a large scale, from the less to the greater ; 
8. that my argument does not require any denial, that the view here 
presented, as ftir as the succession of creative acts is concerned, may 
have been obtained firom some early revelation ; such a revelation may 
have been made, and subsequentiy corrupted and overlaid, in its trans- 
nussion from i^ to age, till it took the form in which it reached the 
hands of Moses. 

YOU II. 5 
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this narrative, and another begins ; the first part of 
which, extending to the end of that chapter, and dis- 
tinguishing the Deity as uniformly by another name, 
that of D%iSl< n\n\ [Jehovah God], contains what I 
regard as another account of the creation, differing in 
its course and circumstances from the first. I under- 
stand the second narrative to declare, without any 
mention of successive days, that, when the Lord God 
had made the earth and the heavens (whenever that 
might have been), the earth still remained without 
plant or herb, for want of rain and tillage. The Lord 
God made provision accordingly. For rain, he caused 
an evaporation to go up from the surface of the ground, 
to fall again and water it (a very different represen- 
tation from that of a reservoir of "waters above the fir- 
mament); and, for a cultivator, he made man. Then 
he planted a garden, of which he gave man the charge. 
Then he made the lower animals, and presented them 
before Adam, that he might give them names; after 
all which, pitying his solitude, he gave him a com- 
panion, taken from his own bosom, that he might feel 
more the nearness of the relation.* 

It would occupy too much space to attempt to give 
even a brief statement of the various urgent objections, 
more or less obvious, against that common mterpre- 



• "In the day before it grew " (u. 4, 5). The common trans- 

hition here is self-contradictory. A literal rendering of the words, and 
that which I take to be the true one, is as follows ; viz. ^ At the time 
when Jehovah God made [or had made] the earth and the heavens, then 
no plant of the field was as yet in the earth, and no herb of the field 
had grown." — The hasty mention of Euphrates, in iL 14, as of a river 
too well known to need any description, may be regarded as some indi- 
cation of a Chaldee origin of this passage. — The account in iL 18, 31- 
24, fell in with the spirit of the Jewish law, in two particulars ; 1. as 
the law was hostile to polygamy (See Vol. I. p. 275, note) ; and, 3. as it for- 
bade (Ex. xxxiv. 13, 16) matrimonial alliances with certain fateign nee«; 
comp. Gen. zxix. 14. 
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tation of these passages, which regards them as con* 
stitudng one harmonious narrative, and giving a true 
account of the phenomena of creation. And it is un- 
necessary. No one, on a careful perusal of the text, 
can fail to have the most important of them arise in 
his mind, and to be impressed With their great force. 
Besides the extreme difficulty, or, — as we may prefer 
to say, — the impossibiTity of devising any interpretation 
of the language, which would make it accord with uni- 
versally acknowledged facts, I am persuaded, that, if 
these passages, — obviously distinguished as they are 
by naming the Deity differently, — could be presented 
to us in mature life for the first time, we should not 
hesitate to declare, that, with one great truth at the 
basis of both, they were narratives mutually contra- 
dictory in nearly all their incidents. While, according 
to the first, the creation of the world and its tenants 
was the work of six successive days, the second is 
not only silent respecting such a division of labors, 
but it distinctly implies a different method of proceed- 
mg. According to the first, the vegetable creation was 
brought into being before the animal ; according to the 
second, it waited to be produced by tillage, which 
man was created to afford. According to the first, 
lower animals were made before man ; according to 
the second, aften Fowls are distinctly declared, in 
the first, to have been produced from the water, in the 
second, as distinctly, from the ground; while, in the 
latter, the creation of fishes is not mentioned. The 
first repreafents the human sexes as being created at 
once; the second, as being created successively. In 
short, in nothing do they agree, except in the repre- 
sentation, that the creation was the work of one Su- 
preme Almighty Being. 

And I conceive, that their agreement in this doc- 
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trine of immense importance, was the ground of the 
value which Moses has attached to them ; and that 
the fitness which they had to enforce this doctrine, 
through the authority of an opinion far more ancient 
than his own times, furnished the reason of his incor- 
porating them into his book. The Divine Unity was 
the fundamental truth of his religion ; and, in its sup- 
port, I understand him virtually to present here the 
following argument " The doctrine, which I have en- 
forced upon you by the exhibition of miraculous works, 
is no new theology. It is the primitive belief^ cor- 
rupted through the ages, which have preceded our 
own. Look for yourselves at the accounts, which an- 
tiquity has transmitted to us, of the begmning of things. 
They have been subjected, no doubt, through the 
chances of intervening time, to many corruptions. Un- 
founded speculations have been blended with them ; 
and they have come mto such a state, that in miaor 
points they contradict each other. But through all 
these superinduced and conflicting errors, the great 
truth, which I commend to you, of one unrivalled 
Creator and Sovereign, most luminously shines. One 
account declares, that his creation proceeded from him 
in one way ; another, that it proceeded from him in 
a different. It is clear, therefore, that they have come 
in separate channels, and have not been accommodated 
to each other, to serve any common object. And 
they unitedly testify to the true theology. It was the 
primitive sense of the race.^ 

Our own manner of presenting the materials of such 
an ai^ument would perhaps be, to dispose the pas- 
sages side by side; while in the book of Genesis, 
as we now have it, they are placed successively. 
But who would venture to say, that the very device, 
which w« now approve, may not have been employed 
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in the autograph of Moses ? And, at all events, who 
would regard such a difference in mere mechanical 
arrangement, as suflBcient to invalidate the reasons of 
essential probability, which have been adduced from the 
contents of the writing ? 

The remarks which have been made on the first 
two chapters of Genesis have prepared the way for 
an exposition of the view which I take of the struc- 
ture of that whole passage, introductory to the history 
of the Jewish patriarchs, which makes the subject of 
the present lecture. I give that view, both in its 
general features, in respect to which I feel confident 
of its correctness, and also with details, which strike 
my mind, on the whole, as probable, but which have 
no such connexion with the main argument, that this 
would be prejudiced, should they be rejected. 

I conceive, that Moses has used two historical docu- 
ments, or memoirs, which had descended from earlier 
times, and both of which comprised accounts of events 
represented to have occurred between the beginning of 
thmgs and the age of Abraham. With reference to the 
Hebrew names respectively given in them to the Su- 
preme, these authorities may be conveniently called the 
documents Elohim and Jehovah. To the former belong 
the following passages; viz. chapters i. 1 -ii. 4 (to the 
words "were created,*' inclusive); v. 1-32; vi. 9-22; 
viL 7-16 (to the words "had commanded him"); 
viil 1 - 19 ; ix. 1 - 29 ; xi. 10 - 26. To the latter, belong 
the following ; viz. chapters ii. 4 (from the words " in 
the day*')-iv. 26 ; vi. 1 -8; vii. 1 -6; 16 (from the 
words "and the Lord*') -24; viii. 20-22; x. 1 - 
xL 9.* That the passages m each of these series are 



• It is, I conceive, by a very trifling and unsatisfactory criticism, that 
Eichhorn detaches short passages, ungle verses, and even parts of verses, 
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respectively but parts of one whole, appears from the 
fact, that each is strongly marked throughout with 

the same peculiarities of style. This being the case, 
it becomes highly probable, that both compositions, in 
the form in which Moses possessed them, are to be 
referred to authors either of the Jewish or of the 
Chaldee race, inasmuch as both terminate their ac- 
counts of events anterior to Abraham, with events of 
which the native country of Abraham and Nahor was 
the scene, and which would have no particular interest 
except for their compatriots. 

Any reader who will examine in succession the pas- 
sages which I have above indicated as belonging to 
the document Ebhim^ w^ill find, that they connect per- 



from the narrative in the midst of which they are found, and refers them 
to one source, while the whole context belongs to the other. What 
affords a reasonable ground of distinguishing a passage from others, as 
far as the names of the Deity are concerned, is its frequent and prevail- 
ing use of one or the other of those names. That the document Jehovah 
should occasionally call the Deity by the name Goi/, is not a circum- 
stance inconsistent with the uniformity and integrity of its structure, 
since all who knew liie Deity by the former (which is a proper) name, 
knew him also by the latter (which is generic); and, supposing the other 
document to have been also written by a descendant of Abraham, the 
occasional occurrence of the word Jehovah by the side of Ehhim is 
equally accounted for. Further, as to v. 29, which, on account of the 
last clause, Eichhorn would displace from its context, and refer to the 
other source, that clause has every appearance of being an interpolated 
gloss, containing an explanatory reference to iii. 17. The verses vi. 2, 4, 
contain the word Elohim^ it is true, but not in an application which gives 
it any force in the present argument j and in vi. 5, which misleads the 
English reader, though the word God occurs in our version by some over- 
sight, the original reads JcftoraA. The passage, ix. 18- 27, I have differed 
from Eichhorn in ascribing to the document Elohim, both because that de- 
signation of God occurs in it in two instances (26, 27), and because the 
termination (28, 29) is in the style of that authority ; and the word Jtho- 
vah would very naturally come into the text as a gloss, explaining to 
the reader who was meant by the '* God of Shem " ; but I am not sure 
that Eich horn's arrangement of the passage is not preferable, tlie rather 
as its whole tone and spirit indicate it to have been written by a Hebrew, 
or by some one equally hostile to the Canaanites. 
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fectlj together ; a circumstance which makes it likely 
that, of that document (or, supposing it to have pur- 
sued the history further down than to Abraham's birth, 
then of that part of it which relates events before his 
time), Moses has preserved the whole. With the doc- 
qment Jehovah it would appear to have been diflFerent. 
An mspection of the passages, which I have specified 
above as belonging to it, will show, that they do 
not constitute absolutely a complete narrative, but that 
there are chasms in two places ; the name of Noah 
being introduced in the first instance abruptly,^ with- 
out any recital of his origin, as is usual in other 
cases, and no account being given of his leaving the 
ark after the deluge.f This remark suggests the prob- 
ability, that the document Jehovah was, in its com- 
plete state, a more full history, from which Moses 
only selected such portions as were in some tvay per- 
tinent to his purpose, and for the most part such as 
treated the same topics as the other authority in his 
hands. 

As to the first two chapters, I submitted the view, 
that Moses, being disposed, at the beginning of the 
Preface to his Book of the Law, to present traditions 
respecting the origin of earthly things, on account of 
their general interest, and, especially, of their bearing 
upon the fundamental point of theology, — viz. that the 
world neither existed from eternity, nor was the work 
of many gods, — possessed two leading authorities to 
that point, whose separate testimonies he set down 
together, in the condition in which they had reached 
him. But the second of these documents, after treat- 
ing of the creation, from near the beginning to the 
dose of what is now the second chapter of Genesis, 

• tL 8. t Between m 34 and viiL 90. 
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proceeds in the third chapter to a different subject, 
commonly called the Fall of Man. What was his 
purpose, we are next to inquire, in retaining that 
narrative ? 

The question is probably much more difficult to us, 
at this day, than it would be, if our minds had not 
long been trained to regarding the passage in a point 
of view, in which it has been connected by Christian 
commentators with a popular doctrine of theology ; 
viz. that of a universal depravity of the human race, 
inherited from Adam, their common ancestor, in con- 
sequence of an offence, which he is described as having 
committed, 
t t Believing that that doctrine (nowhere referred to in 

r any other part of the Old Testament) had no place in 

the system of Moses, and that a narrative relating to 
it would not be, on that account, at all pertinent to 
any of the objects of his office, I am led to look for 
a different solution ; in suggesting which, I ask to have 
^ it remembered, that we are in the region, I will not 
f say of conjecture, but of probability, and not in that 

of demonstration. At this distance of time, very par- 
j^ tially informed as we are of the state of opinion among 
**• ^ those for whom Moses was writing, it may well be, 
that there were uses, arising out of that state of opin- 
ion, for such citations as this from ancient story, which 
uses we shall now find ourselves unable to discern. 
Yet that fact would by no means countervail the rea- 
sons of probability, which have been adduced to show, 
that Moses* object in presenting such was different 
^ from that of taking the facts stated in them on his 
own veracity. 

When it is asked, why Moses, after giving the 
matter contained in the second chapter, the reason 
for which has been assigned, should have proceeded 
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to that presented in the third, it might be proper to 
retort the question, and inquire, why he should not so 
proceed, when the alternative would have been, stop- 
ping short abruptly in the midst of a closely connect- 
ed narration. I submit, that the burden of proof is on 
the other side. The passage in which the Supreme 
Being is denominated the Lord God,* consists in the 
whole of only forty-six verses; and, as it has unity 
of subject and plan, and no passage introducing the 
same designation of the Deity occurs again, it prob- 
ably had made originally one separate and complete 
whole. If, then, for such reasons as have been al- 
leged, or others, it was fit, that Moses should adopt 
into this work that first portion of it which constitutes 
the second chapter of Grenesis, would it not be a less 
natural way of proceeding, to break off in the midst, 
than to set down entire so brief a composition, sup- 
posing even that only about one half of it was mate- 
rial to his purpose ? In adducing the words of another 
writer, nothing is more common than, along with that 
portion of them which is particularly pertinent to our 
use, to exhibit a considerable, perhaps an equal, amount 
of context Several examples of this might be col- 
lected from the New Testament ; t and, where no great 
addition of context would exhaust the composition, it 
is particularly natural to presume, that this would be 
the method pursued. 

But I have supposed a case unnecessarily difficult, 
I remark, again, that the third chapter, as well as the 
second, is to Moses' purpose, in respect to its bear- 



* For proof that it is the same documeDt continued, I refer not only 
lo the continued use of the «ame name for the Deity, but to a com* 
parison of iL 8, 15 with iil 24 ; of il 9, 16, 17 with iii. 2, 3, 11, 17, 22 1 
of iL 25 with iii. 10, 11, &c. 

t £. g. Matt ziL 18, <4 8tq.\ Acta iL 17, et aeq, 
VOL, II. 6 
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ing on the great doctrine of his Law. Throughout that 
chapter, as well as the preceding, the Deity is re- 
peatedly represented as One, having an unparticipated 
relation to man as his Guide and Judge ; and, through- 
out the narrative part of it, he is also uniformly called 
the Lord God, or rather Jehovah God. The passage, 
then, in its whole extent, — perhaps recommended to 
Moses' use by its notoriously great antiquity, — proved 
this, at least ; that the Supreme had been formerly 
known, in his undivided sovereignty, by that name by 
which Moses designed that his people should recog- 
nise him, the name Jehovah. 

Yet more; it represented him, — and, of all that 
we have yet considered, it alone represented him, — 
in the light of men's Moral Governor. It showed, 
that antiquity had recognised him distinctly in this 
character ; — a character, which the pagan systems of 
divinity almost entirely lost sight of, and in which it 
was most specifically to Moses' purpose to present 
the Deity to his people, since it was in this character 
that he claimed their obedience to the Law. 

It is obvious to remark, further, that this passage 
may ,have been recommended to Moses' use by its 
bearing upon the fact of the seductiveness of women, 
and their power to lead astray from allegiance to God ; 
that being a depraving influence, which the circum- 
stances of society when he lived made very impor- 
tant, and which well-known provisions of his Law were 
designed to counteract.* In connexion with anothw 
class of regulations prescribed by him, — those relating 
to peculiarities of diet, — he may have valued the pas- 
sage as testifying to the sense of antiquity, that the 
eating of forbidden food was not the light offence it 

* Ex. xxxiv. la, 16. Deut. vii. 3, 4. Comp. Numb. xxv. 1, 8. 
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might seem. In showing, that the serpent had been 
anciently regarded as the cruel enemy of man, he 
may have designed to indicate the recent origin of the 
idolatrous worship of that animal by the Egyptians and 
Phenicians.* And there may be thought to be some 
spedousness in the conjecture, — though, in the want of 
facts to sustain it, I may not venture to give it any 
prominence, — that Moses here had a reference to 
those mysteries of the Egyptian religion, which are 
believed to have been connected with great immorali- 
ties, and which at any rate, as far as the Israelites re- 
tained a partiality for them, would interfere with their 
attachment to the plainer food for their minds, pro- 
vided in their Law. He may have designed to avail 
himself of this admonition, as well as of other lessons, 
fipom the passage; "Behold, antiquity testifies to us, 
that this prying curiosity into the knowledge of things 
good and evil, to the neglect of the spirit's proper 
and appointed food, is but fruitful of all mischief, and 
provokes the heaviest divine displeasure." — What the 
passage in question was in its origin, I cannot think 
that we have now the means of ascertaining. I do 
not perceive, that any more probable account is to 
be given of it, than that it was an imagination of some 
mind exercised by the problem of the origin of evil.t 

* Says Eusebius ("Pneparatio BTangelica," lib. i. cap. 10, juxta 
fio.), " Taautus deified the dragon and serpents, in which be was fol- 
lowed by the Phenieians and Egyptians ; accordingly this class 

of animals has its place in the temples and the mysteries." The tem- 
ple at Elephantina, in Upper Egypt, mentioned by Strabo (" Geogra^ 
phia,** p. 817, Edit Amst 1707,) was dedicated to the dragon, or wing- 
ed serpent, under the name of Cnuphis. Eusebius, a little further on, 
quotes Zoroaster for the fact of the serpent being an object of ado- 
ration to the Persians ; and to the point of serpent worship being a 
prominent form of the ancient Indian idolatry, see Maurice's •* History 
of HindosUn," Vol. I. pp. 53, 54. (2d Edit.) 

t There is no foundation in this passage for the popular idea, which 
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The fourth chapter giires to the Deity the name 
Jehovah, and connects itself with the third ; while the 
fifth chapter, which in part goes over the same ground 
with the fourth, calls him Ood, and is thus referred 



confounds the serpent with the Devil^ the arch-adversary of man. It 
speaks throughout of a serpent, without the slightest intimation of its 
form being animated by a superhuman malignant spirit — In the dia- 
logue in iii. 1-5, the Supreme Being is called D'^TiSx, Chd, But this 
fact presents no inconsistency with that characteristic of the passage 
comprising these verses, which justifies its being reckoned as a docn* 
ment distinct from the first chapter. The title DTI^I^. ni'n^ is uni- 
formly applied to the Deity in the narrative part, that is, where the 
narrator speaks for himself; and there was a fitness in putting a more 
generic name, rather than that of niri.\ into the mouths of those who 
were represented as speaking at a period nearly coeval with the crea- 
tion of the world, and accordingly before the proper name of the Deity, 
njn% had been made known. — *^ The Lord God said, ' Behold, the man 
is become as one of us,' '' &c« (2*2). Tbo representation seems to be 
of an address of Jehovah to his attendant spirits, agreeably to a natural 
conception of the writer drawn from the analogy of an earthly court. 
Comp. Job i. 6 ; ii. 1. 

It is a very reasonable suggestion of fiichhorn, (" Einleitang in das 
A. T." $ 422,) that the author of what he calls *< the document Jtkovah,'' 
or of the passages, to which we are presently to proceed, which give 
the name Jehovah to the Supreme, had in his hands the more ancient 
oomposition, to which we have been attending, viz. Gen. ii. 4 - iii. 24, 
and took it for the introduction to his own work. The combination 
Jehovah Ood, or the Lord God, which runs through the second and third 
chapters; does not occur again in Genesis ; but some other expressions, 
common to that^passage with the succeeding passages in which the name 
Jehovah^ or iht Lord^ is used, seem to be so many references, which the 
author of the latter narrative makes to the former. Comp. iv. I with 
Iii. 20 ; iv. 2 with iL 15 ; iv. 11 with iii. 14 ; iv. 14 with iii. 24 ; v. 29 with 
iii. 17 and 16, 18. 

I have already made a suggestion, in a note on ii. 14, in reference 
to a probable Chaldee source of the passage to which that verse be- 
longs. The etymologies of the word nt(fy and nm in iu 23^ and 
iii. 20, belonging to the Shemitic class of languages, also indicate a 
Shemitic, and not an Egyptian, origin of the composition. And it is 
natural to regard the traditions which use the names J^kiovah and 
Jehovah God as having descended in the fkmily of Abraham, to whom 
the Deity was known under those names ; though, in the uncertainty 
which exists as to the origin of the title n|n% and the extent to which 
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to the slame document which furnished the first account 
of the creation. At this point occur other striking 
distinctions in the structure of the two compositions^ 
which will be found to be preserved in passages taken 
fi^m them further on. The one (Jehovah) inclines to 
etymolqgical elucidations of names,^ and abounds in 
short anecdotes and sayings of those whom it com* 
memorat€is;t while the other constantly observes a pe- 
culiar form in its genealogical lists, specifying, binder 
the name of each individual of a line, the number of 
years that he lived before and after the birth of his 
first child.t The former details facts in the history of 
arts and inventions,^ respectmg which the latter is 
silent. 

In the fifth chapter we have no account of Cain 
and Abel, sons of Adam, whose history is given at 
length in the fourth; and it not only furnishes no 
intimation of his having had children before the birth 
of Seth, but distinctly implies the contrary. || On the 
other hand, we are there told, that Sethis grandson 
was named Cainan; and both passages represent his 
son's name to have been Enos, though, according to 
the first, Lamech was not one of their posterity. The 

it was used, hi early tiroes, as a designation of Divinity, it would not 
be safe ta urge that argument On the other hand, though, as vre have 
seen, the mere designation of the Deity by the title D^HSm would not 
prove the composition, in which it occurred, to have proceeded from 
a source foreign to the Jews, still there is a strong probability, that the 
document Ehkim is of Chaldee origin rather than Jewish, as a descend- 
ant of Abraham would hardly have so constantly avoided calling God 
by his proper name r!J*n.\ 

* Comp. iv. 1 ; 16 (where the word JVod is from the same root ^ith 
that translated tagdband in 14) ; 25 ; xi. 9. 

t Comp. iv. 23,24; x. 9. 

t Comp. V. 3- ;32; xi. 10-26. 

§ CoHip. iv. 17-24; x. 8,9; xi. 1-9. 

I Compi. ▼• 3, 4. 
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two genealogies from Adam to Lamech are made up of 
substantially the same names, differently arranged. A 
comparison of the names, following the order in which 
they are disposed in the fourth chapter, will show the 
relation which they bear to one another. And that 
comparison is most fairly made without the vowel 
punctuation, the comparatively recent invention of that 
instrument making it unsuitable to be here taken into 
the account. 

(Gen. iv.) (Gen. v.) 

1. pp, Cain, son of Adam. 3. p^p, Cainan, son of 

2. "]1jn, Enoch. 6. "]1JPr, Enoch. [Enos. 

3. m% Irad. 6. 11\ Jared. 

4. Sltnno, Mehujael. 4. SK7'7nD,Mahalaleel. 

5. SKtrinO,Methusael. 7. n'7t:^ino, Methuselah. 

6. ^07, Lamech. 8. ^0/, Lamech. 

7. HE', Seth, sonof Adam. I. Htl^, Seth, son of Adam. 

8. {TON, Eiios. 2. B^IJN, Enos. 

It will be observed, that four names out of the eight 
are the same in the two catalogues, while the rest 
bear respectively a strong resemblance to one another. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, I cannot re- 
sist the persuasion, that the names of the same per- 
sons, understood to have lived before the flood of 
Noah, furnished the basis of both lists, and that the 
diversities of statement, which now appear, crept into 
the tradition before it assumed the separate forms in 
which it reached the hand of Moses, and has by hhn 
been transmitted to us. Whoever sees reason to en- 
tertain this opinion will, to the same extent, esteem 
it probable, that the Cain spoken of in the fourth chap- 
ter as the son of Adam, was the same person, who 
was understood by the author of the fifth chapter to 
be Adam's descendant in the third generation in the 
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line of Setb ; and further, that the incidents related in 
full by the one writer as belonging to the history of 
Cain, were not known to the other.* 
What we are concerned to investigate is, the object 

of iMuaeis m pre^jerving ihfse records. 

The passage which furnished the fourth chapter was 
to his purpose, on account of its recogniiion of the 
two cardinal doctrines of his Law ; viz. the unity of 
Grod, and his moral government. In respect to the 
latter, its representation of the severe punishment de- 
nounced against Cain showed the sense entertained 
by antiquity of God's cognizance and abhorrence of 
such crimes. In respect to the former, it not only 
spoke of God as one, and that, too, under the name 
by which he had been revealed to the Jewish people, 
but further declared, that he was known to man by 
that name from a very early period.f Thus confirm- 
ing the true theology, it also had an important bear- 
ing on the false systems which prevailed, containing, 
as it did, the testimony of ancient times to the opin- 
ion, that the real authors of various important arts and 
inventions which are specified, so far from deserving 
to be deified, as the putative authors had been by 
the insane superstitions of the times, were but men 
like others, and they the offspring of a murderous 



* The genealogy from Adam to Noah, inclusive, contains ten names ; 
and it is a very curious fact, and obviously important in reference to 
the probability of a Chaldce orijrin of these documents, that the Chaldee 
traditions also, as reported by Berosus, represent a line of ten kings to 
have terminated in Xisuthrus, to whose time they assign the deluge. 

t iv. 26. The clause would be literally rendered as follows ; '*Thea 
was it begun," (the form of the verb is a common one of the Hebrew 
impersonal,) — that is, " Then did men begin to call God by the name 
Jekovafi,^^ or to call Jehovah by his name. Perhaps it may even be better 
regarded as a concluding remark by Mose-s upon the whole passage; 
** Even so early as this had men begun to apply the sacred name by which 
the Deity is now known to us Jews." 
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progenitor.* In some minor particulars, this narrative 
gave confirmation to provisions of the Law. The Law 
enjoined a worship consisting in sacrifices, wid, more 
particularly, in sacrifices of ^ firstlings of the flock, and 
of the fat thereof'*; this passage represented such 
worship to have been the first that was ever oflfered 
and favorably received.! The Law asserted, as one 
of its most important principles, the sanctity of human 
life ; this passage related how its first violation had 
been visited by the divine displeasure, J The spirit of 
the Law was hostile to the practice of polygamy; this 
passage testified to unhappy consequences, experienced 
by him who was said to have introduced the practice.^ 
In respect to that composition to which the fifth 
chapter belongs, I have already remarked, that Moses 
appears to have incorporated it into his work in its 
complete state. If he observed, that it was brief, and 
that, at the same time, a great portion of its contents 
was useful for his purpose, we should presume, that 
he would prefer to give it entire, rather than to de- 
range and injure it by the omission of some (to him) 
immaterial parts ; and, if this remark be well founded, 
then it follows, that we are not to be surprised, if we 
find, that parts are actually retained, which, as far as 
we can see, do not bear upon the objects that we 



• iv. 20, 21, 22 ; comp. 2. The passage from Sanchoniatho, preserved 
by Eusobiua, which has been already referred to, gives the Phenician 
accoant of the authors of several important inventions and discoveries, 

t Comp. iv. 4 with Ex xxix. 13 ; Numb, xviii. 17. 

t Comp. iv. 9, tt seq.^ with Numb. xxxv. 31. 

§ See Vol. I. p. 275, note • ; and comp. iv. 23, 24. — iv. 15, perhaps, 
conneirted itself, in Moses' mind, with the institution of tJie blood- 
avengrer (Comp. Numb. xxxv. 9-29). It would be doing him great 
injustice to understand him as relating, for historical fact, Cain's fear of 
being way*Iaid and slain, at a time when the earth hud no inhabitants ex- 
eept his father's family, whom be was leaving. 
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understand him to have contemplated. And, particu- 
larly, when it was a narrative composition, that w^as to 
be used, a chasm, extremely inconvenient to the reader, 
would be created by the omission of the connecting 
parts, even if it was only the connected, and not the 
connecting passages, which had a bearing upon the au- 
thor's main design. In the present instance, if any pur- 
pose of Moses required him to lay before his country- 
men a view which antiquity bad taken of a first and 
second origin of the human race, we can scarcely ask 
the question, why he did not omit all mention of the 
manner in which it had connected the two periods. Fur- 
ther ; after setting down the fourth chapter, the con- 
tents of which we have seen to be, in various particu- 
lars, material to his plan, it may be, that he consid- 
ered it due to historical truth, to show, by annexing 
to it the following passage, that details contained in 
the former were not uncontradicted by other ancient 
authority. The fifth chapter, also, like the preceding, 
represents the Creator as One, and as concerning him- 
self with human affairs, and regarding virtue with ap* 
probation.* *' "" 

• Gen. V, 1, 2,24. — In v. 1, 3, there is an anihropomorphiiic representa- 
tion of God, which it seems impossible to imagine originated with Moses. 
The resemblance of Adam to God is expressed in the same language, 
as the resemblance of Seth to Adam. It might be to Moses' purpose 
to preserve a statement which showed, that antiquity did not, like the 
recent idolatries, ascribe to the Deity a likeness to beasts, even if that 
statement contained error of a different kind ; but he cannot be sup- 
posed to have presented it as his own view ; comp. Ex. xx. 4, 5 ; Deut 
iv. 12-18. — In V. 29, the explanation of Noah *s name, in a reference 
to iii. 17, breaks the unity of the passage, which is elsewhere perfectly 
preserved, and has, as was before remarked (p. r38, note), ever}' appear- 
ance of an interpolation. Even the method of making out the etymology 
is extremely violent, involving a confusion of the verbs nu and Dnj.^- 
The reader has long ago perceived, that it makes no part of my plan to 
defend the statements made in the fifth chapter respecting the great 
longevity of men in the antediluvian period, persuaded as I am, that 

VOL. II. 7 
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In the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters we read 
of a deluge of water, which, in retribution for the sins 
of men, is said to have destroyed the whole race of 
men and of other land animals, with the exception of 
one family, and of those animals to which they ex- 
tended the protection of a great ship built for the 
purpose, agreeably to a divine command. 

If the principles of interpretation, which I have ex- 
pounded at large, are correct, they dispense the Bib- 
lical critic from the necessity, in order to maintain the 
authority of Moses, of proving, that such an inundation^ 
within the period since the creation of man, has in truth, 
or may have, taken place ; inasmuch as while they show 
the fact, that Moses could not have intended to vouch^ 
and, of course, is not to be held responsible, for the 
historical correctness of the materials, which he has 
brought together in his first book, they also explain 
how, without becoming answerable for their historical 



those statements do not rest on the authority of Moses. Exaggerationi 
of this kind in relation to the length of human life, as well at to the 
kindred subject of gigantic dimensions of the human form, are foand in 
the fabulous history of most ancient nations. Josephus, with a view to 
corroborate the representation in the passage before us, has appealed 
to numerous ol<l Pngan testimonies to this point (*<Antiq. Jud." lib. L 
cap. 3, §9). Maurice says ("History of Hindostan," Vol. I. p. 349), 
**The race of men, according to the Brahmins, have been declining ever 
since the blessed Sntya age ; for, in that age, the life of roan was pro* 
prolonged to 100,000 years, and his stature was of the amazing height 
of twenty-one cubits." — In the statement of the ages of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the Hebrew, Septuagint, and Samaritan copies agree. But 
there is a remarkable difference, consistently preserved by each through- 
out, in respect to the manner in which the lives are divided. The Sep- 
tuagint adds a hundred years to the age at which the Hebrew repre- 
sents each patriarch to hare had his first son, when that age falls below 
A hundred and fifly years, and makes an equal deduction from the later 
period of his life. The Samaritan text proceeds, with equal uniformity, 
upon the opposite method, of admitting no representation of a person's 
having first become a parent afler the age of one hundred and fifty 
years ; and^ as oflen as the Hebrew makes such a statement, it dedocts 
a hundred years, and makes a corresponding addition to the later period. 
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exactness, he was justified in adducing them for an- 
other purpose. 

Whether, in fact, the main event related actually 
took place ; whether, about five thousand years ago, 
more or less, there was an inundation, which swept 
the whole surface of the globe, or a large portion of 
it, including all the then inhabited part, is a question, 
to which, in the present state of geological science, 
it is impossible to provide one's self with a reply. If 
such an event did occur, then the fact of Moses' being 
acquainted with it, proves nothing in respect to any 
divine illumination possessed by him upon the subject, 
provided there were any survivors of the catastrophe 
to transmit the knowledge of it to his times. If it did 
not occur, still we have seen, that there might be good 
reasons (and to the suggestion of some such I shall 
presently proceed) why he should insert accounts of it 
in his narrative. References to other ancient opinions 
being imbedded in those accounts, they might be ser- 
viceable for his purpose, independently of the degree 
of historical credibility, which he ascribed to them.* 

* The opinion of Cuvier on this subject has naturally had great au- 
thority. "If there is any circumstance," he says, ** thoroughly estab- 
lished in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been subjected 
to a great and sudden revolution, the epoch of which cannot be dated 
much further back than five or six thousand years ago ; that tliis revo- 
lution had buried all the countries which were before inhabited by men 
and by the other animals tliat are now best known," &.c. [^' Essay on 
the Theory of the Earth," p. 171. Ed. Edin. 1817.) Dr. Buckland, in 
his " Rdiquiffl Diluviante," published in 1823, expressed with equal 
confidence the same opinion, which, however, he afterwards retracted in 
his « Bridgewater Treatise " (see p. 80, note f Ed. Phliad.). On the other 
hand, says Dr. Mcculloch ; " Of the Mosaic deluge I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it has never been proved to have produced a single 
existing appearance of any kind, and that it ought to be struck out of 
the list of geological causes " (" System of Geology," &.c., Vol. I. p. 445). 
Some writers, jealous for the honor of what they call the Mosaic ac- 
count, not only allow, that there remain no physical results of the inun- 
dation therein described, but go further, and insist, that to look for any 
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Two accounts of a Deluge, as of the Creation, are 
in fact preserved by him, distinguished from each 
other by the different names given to the Deity, as 
well as by other peculiarities of language.* These ac- 
counts being long, and the topics comprehended under 
them various, the convenience of the reader in making 
a comparison dictated that they should be placed be- 
fore his eye in successive parts, instead of being given 
each as a whole, like the accounts of the creation ; 
and, accordingly, we find them inserted into each other, 
being divided for this purpose into portions of con- 
venient length. We have double relations, 1. of man's 
wickedness, and of God's determination to punish it 
by a general destruction of the race, m which, how- 
ever, Noah should be spared;! 2. of the directions 

is to misunderstand that account, or to offer it indignity. In the third 
vol ante of the *< Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts," is reprinted 
a paper by Dn Fleming, a Scottish geologist, entitled ** The Geological 
Deluge, as interpreted by Baron Cuvier and Professor Buckland, incon* 
sistent with the Testimony of Moses and the Phenomena of Nature.** 
tn it (p. 479) is used the following language ; <* I feel my respect for 
the authority of revelation heightened, when I see on the present sur- 
face no memorials of the event If the geological creeds of 

Baron Cuvier and Professor Buckland be established as true in science, 
then must the book of Genesis be blotted out of the records of inspi- 
ration." It is certainly a fact not without interest in this connexion, 
that no human remains have been found, which can be referred to an 
antediluvian period. But, on the other hand, there has been little oppor- 
tunity to examine those regions, which are believed to have been the 
first habitation of man. 

• The folloiring may serve for a specimen of distinctive character- 
istics of language, additional to that of the names respectively used for 
the Deity. To the enumeration of living beings under the heads of 
" man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air," the 
document Elohim adds, "after their kind," (vi. 20, vii. 14; comp. L 11, 
IS, 21, 24, 25,) a phrase which the document Jehovah does not employ ; 
while the expressions D^p;o Vs, " every living substance," and nn^, 
"destroy," are peculiar to the latter (vL 7; viL4, 23). This subject is 
{\illy treated by Eichhom (" Einleitung in das A. T." § 419) ; but some 
of his examples will not bear examuiation* 

f vi. 1-8 (Jehovah) ; 9 - 13 (EUohim). 
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to Noah ret^ecting the preparation and occupation of 
the ark;* 3. of his occupying it with his family, and 
the animals under his care, and of the coming on of 
the deluge.t In an important particular, the authori- 
ties expressly and repeatedly contradict each other. 
According to one, Noah was directed to take with him 
into the ark two of all kinds of animals, without dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean ; according to the other, 
he was to observe this distinction, taking an unequal 
number of the different classes. | 

From what sources these accounts were derived, 
we have not sufficient means to determine. But the 
primidve traditions of several ancient nations refer 
to inundations, which swept over the whole, or a 
great portion, of the globe, destroying animal life as 
far as they extended. An ancient Hindoo poem con- 



• • Gen. y'u 14-22 {Elohim); vii. 1-6 (Jthomh), 

•f 7-16 (Elohim)\ 16-24 (Jehovah). — In viiL 1-19 {mohim) sue- 
ceeds an account of the cessation of the flood, and of the departure, from 
the ark, of all whom it had preserved. To this passage the document 
Jehovah furnishes no parallel. On the other hand, it has a peculiarity 
of its own, in relating the offering of a sacrifice by Noah (viii. 20), and 
connecting with it a promise to him, that a similar destruction shall never 
be repeated ; which promise is recited at greater length in the following 
chapter (ix. 8-17), in a passage derived from the other source. 

I vi. 19,20, viL 8,9, 15 (Elohim); vii. 2, 3 (Jehovah). — I have rep- 
resented the passage vL 1-8, as belonging to the authority Jehovah, 
though in two instances the word Elohim occurs in it I say in two 
instances, for the word Gorf, which the English reader finds in the fifth 
verse, obtained its place there merely by some accident, and should be 
iht Lord^ mn^. being the corresponding word in the Hebrew. The 
two instances are in verses 2 and 4, where we find the phrase "sons 
of God." But it has always been a question with the commentators, 
whether the writer meant here to refer to the Deity in any sense, — 
whether he did not mean to employ the word ntSR in the primitive and 
more generic sense of ruler ; and the Samaritan, Chaldee, and Arabic 
translators have actually rendered the phrase » sons of the rulers." At 
all events, the occurrence of single instances of the generic name of the 
Deity, in passages where the proper name prevails, hu already been 
sufficiently explained. 
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tains a narrative, corresponding in the general outline^ 
and in several particulars, with those before us. It 
relates, that, mankind having become corrupt, Heri 
appeared to Satyavrata, a pious prince, and inform- 
ed him, that the races of living creatures should be 
drowned by a deluge, while he, with seven other good 
men, and pairs of all brute animals, should be pre- 
served in a great vessel miraculously formed ; all 
which took place according as it had been foretold,* 
Those of the ancient Persians, who professed to hold 
their religion in its highest purity, maintained the doc- 
trine of an ancient universal deluge, which, they pre- 
tended to have Zoroaster's authority for saying, was 
sent as a punishment for men's guilt ; though others 
affirmed, that its devastation had been limited to a 
space of country.t The classical accounts of Deuca- 
lion's flood, resembling the narratives in Genesis in 
various particulars, such as the calamity having been 
provoked by the impiety of men, and the preservation 
of pairs of animals along with the family of Deucalion 
in a ship, are familiar to readers of Ovid and Lucian4 
But especially the Chaldee account, to which refer- 
ence was made m the last lecture,^ has so striking a 
similarity to those preserved by Moses, as to create 
no feeble presumption, — especially when viewed in 
connexion with the fact of his relation to the Chaldee 
race, and with the arguments which have been drawn 
above from indications of the language in the docu- 

* Bee ^ Asiatic Researches," Vol I^ for a translation, by Sir William 
Jones, of part of an ancient poem called 77te BhagavaL The passage 
referred to occurs on pp. 230-234. 

) See Hyde, « De Relig. Vet Pers." p. 169. 

X Lucian, «* De Dea SyriA," (Luciani Op. Bipont Edit Vol. IX. pp. 98- 
95.) Ovid, «< MeUmorphosei^n,'' Lib. I. Fab. 8. The English reader will 
do well to compare the passage of Ovid in Dryden's translation. 

§ See pp. 25, 26. 
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ments used by him,* — that both were derived from 
original Chaldee sources. 

The important question for us relates to the mo- 
tives which influenced him thus to preserve them. 

On this point I submit the following considerations. 

The contents of these narratives connected them- 
selves with the genealogy of Abraham, since they de- # , 
scribed the chief thing known or believed by earlier ^ \ 
times respecting that Noah, to whom tradition pre- 
tended to trace back the line of Abraham with a re- /.• 

^* 
cord of the intervening^ names. •• 

•• 

Both represented the Deity as One, and one ex- 
hibited him under his distinctive name of Jehovah. « 

Both represented the animal races as having been 
destroyed by God for man's wickedness. According- 
ly, they showed, that, in the judgment of earlier and • 
better times, those animals were inferior both to God 
and man, and might not be deified, as they had been by 
the foolish contrivers of the surrounding false religions. 

Both represented the Deity as exercising the func- 
tion of a Moral Governor. And here, I think it prob- 
able, we are to find the chief reason of the value 
attached to them by Moses. Traditions, which had 
come down to his time, of a great deluge, represented 
God as administering retributive justice, even at the 
cost of the lives of all men. The accounts of the 
manner in which this had been done, might or might 
not have a good foundation of historical truth. But, 
unquestionably, they proved the view which antiquity 
had entertained respecting his taking a concern, and 
that too in the way of a moral discrimination, in the 

* See p. 44 ; note. The remarkable identity of the two accounts, in re- 
spect to the name of the survivor of the deluge, and other material par- 
ticulars, strongly favors the idea, that both originated in the same country, 
whatever that was. 
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affairs of men. And if it had been the faith of the 
purer preceding ages, that he would vindicate insulted 
truth and righteousness at the cost of the lives of the 
whole race, a fortioii was it to be believed by the 
Jews, that a single guilty nation could not with impu- 
nity provoke his displeasure. 

In some particulars they furnished corroboration, from 
ancient opinions, to provisions of the Law. God had 
proposed, by the mediation of Moses, to establish a 
covenant with the Jews. This was no new concep- 
tion of his relations to man ; antiquity had recognised 
him as having established one with Noah.* Their 
worship was to consist in the offering of victims, and 
one of its forms was to be that of holocausts. In 
these, too, antiquity had recognised an acceptable form 
of adoration.t They were commanded to observe a 
distinction between clean and unclean animals. If an 
onerous observance, this was no novel one ; the same 
distinction had been well known to the earlier ages.]: 

The passage which forms the ninth chapter of Gen- 
esis, relates to the remainder of the life of Noah, af- 
ter his preservation in the flood. Without supposmg 
Moses to have placed a confidence in the accuracy 
of its details, such as there was nothing, probably, in 
the manner of its coming into his possession to justify, 
we may presume, that it appeared to him worthy of 
a place in his compend for the fbUowing reasons, among 
others. 



* Compare Ex. xix. 5, 6> with Gen. vL la f viiL 90, 91. 

, t viL 2, 8 ; viii. 20.— I might add here, that, in the recital in vL 2-4^ 
it IB prohahle, that an intimation was intended to be conveyed of the 
dangler of ill-assorted marriages, such as the Jews were forbidden to 
contract with the inhabitants of Canaan; and the texts, vl 19, 20, and 
viL 2, 9, 15, 16, which represent inferior animals as having had each only 
one mate, may have bMn designed as virtual censures of the practica oif 
polygamy. 
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It was the brief termination of an account^ which, 
for reasons already considered, he thought fit to pre- 
serve, and which, without it, would have cbsed abruptly. 

It resembled what had gone before in speaking of 
God as One, thus testifying further to ancient opinion 
on that important head. 

It represented msoi as being superior to other ^- 
mals, instead of being bound to render them homage, 
as the Egyptians did/ 

It contradicted the Egyptian fables, which referred 
husbandry and the vine to the bounty of Osiris.t 

It showed, that the idea of God's making a cov- 
enant with man (as he had just been doing with the 
Jews), and that, too, ratified by a token (as with the 
Jews it had been by the token of circumcision), was 
an idea of no recent origm, but received in a remote 
antiquity.t 

It asserted, that some provisions of the Mosaic Law 
were among the primitive institutions of renewed hu- 
man society, and thus gave further authority to that 
code. § 

It furnished instructive enforcements of the impor- 
tant duties of temperance and filial piety. || 

It tended to excite, on the part of the Jews, agamst 
the Canaanites, whom they were about to invade, that 
hostile feeling, which it concerned the national inter* 
est and policy that they should entertain.! 



• Gen. b. 2, a 

t ix. 20 ; comp. Diodorus Siculus, [^ Bibliotheca,** lib. i. § 15,) who says, 

t ix. 9, 11, 13-17. 

§ ix.4,comp. Lev. vii. 26,27, xvii. ll-14;ix.5,6,comp.Ex.xxi.l2,29. 
I ix. 21 - 27. 

tix. 22-27. — It is remarkable, that when, under the circumstances, 
we shoidd expect to read an execration pronounced upon Ham, we find 

VOL. II. 8 
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The first nine verses of the eleventh chapter dis- 
tinctly refer themselveg to that source, which I have 
entitled the document Jehovahj by that name of the 
Deity, which they repeatedly exhibit.* And there 
seems no doubt, that we should arrange the tenth 
chapter with them, as part of the same, both because 
of the <:lose connexion between the two passages, and 
because the tenth chapter, besides presetiting the name 
Jehovah m one verse, recites a genealogy in a man- 
ner similar to a previous passage distinguished by that 
name, especially in the particular of interspersing per- 
sonal anecdotes.t The correctness of the genealogi- 
cal table contained in this chapter, there is no internal 
evidence to discredit. But, independently of any un- 
necessary and unfounded supposition, that Moses de- 
signed to make himself responsible for its perfect ac- 
curacy, it had a sufficient claim to be preserved in his 
work, as containing what may have been the best ac- 
count known by him to have come down from antiquity, 
of the affinities of the tribes of men to one another,]: 



his son Canaan (25) to be made the object To suppose, that we have 
here an Egyptian document, and that the Egyptians, being descended 
from Ham, through the line of Mizraim, and not that of Canaan (z. 6), 
wished thus to suppress the record of their ancestor's dishonor, would be 
no explanation of the fact ; for, as long as the context was left as It is, 
no such object was accomplished. Yet none of the ancient versions 
present a various reading here, except the Arabic, which is of small au- 
thority compared with others ; and its reading, *< Cuised be the father of 
Canaan," is recommended by no internal probability. One can scarcely 
entertain a doubt, that the narrative owes its present form to hostile feel- 
ings towards the Canaanitish race, entertained either by its author, or 
by those through whom it was transmitted from him to Moses. A Hin- 
doo account, strikingly similar to this, in all its main circumstances, may 
be seen in the " Asiatic Researches," Vol. III. pp. 312, 313. Instead of 
Noah, it gives the name ScUyavraia; but his three sons are called, Sharma, 
Charma, and JyapetL 
• xL 5, 6, 8, 9. t Comp. x. 5, 8-12, 25, 30, with iv. 17-2a 

X An infinity of learning and labor has been expended upon the at- 
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and especially of the rise of the great empires of early 
times, the Egyptian,* the Babylonian,! and the Phe- 
nician.J 

The continuation of the same narrative, m the first 
nine verses of the eleventh chapter, relates the build- 
ing of the tower at Babel, and the consequent con- 
fusion of languages, and dispersion of men. I have 
already referred to the important fact, that the same 
history, in all material particulars, is traced, through 
profane authorities, to a Chaldee source.^ It would 
have an interest for Moses, entitling it to be preserved 
by him, as furnishing an early account, perhaps the 
earliest within his knowledge, of the original settle- 
ment of that country, from which his ancestor Abra- 
ham had subsequently come ; and, perhaps, just re- 
leased as he was from Egypt, where his countrymen 
are said by their historian to have been oppressed by 
hard labor upon the pyramids, || he may have found a 
special worth in a history, which represented the Al- 
mighty as long ago displeased with such ambitious 
erections. At all events, the narrative, whatever might 
be its basis of historical truth, was pertinent to his 



tempt to identify, through etymological resemblances, the ancestors of 
the different nations of men with the descendants of Noah named in 
this chapter. Javan, for instance, has been understood to be the father 
of the lonians, Madai of the Medes, Meshech of the Muscovites, and 
Gomer of the Cimmerians, as well as Ashur of the Assyrians, and Aram 
of the Aramsans or Syrians. For a sufficient specimen of such inves- 
tigations, see Wells's " Historical Geography of the Old Testament," 
and Bochart's "Phaleg." The twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, as 
far as it goes, has been much relied upon for illustration. 
• Gen. X. 6, 13. t x. 8-12. 

I X. 15-19. — The reported derivation of the Egyptians, as well as 
the people of Canaan, from a disgraced ancestor (comp, x. 6, 13 with ix, 
22-24), may have been a fact to which Moses was not unwilling to call 
attention. 

§ See above, p. 27. 

II JosephuB, " Antiq. Judaic." lib. iL cap. 9, § 1. 
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purpose, as affi^rding evidence, that, at the time of its 
composition, the Deity was already known by his name 
Jehovah; and that he was even then regarded as extend- 
ing a providential and retributive superintendence over 
human affairs and conduct. Further, in a Somewhat 
different Ught from any thing which had preceded^ it 
represented Jehovah as the universal Deity, the God^ 
not of one nation, but of all men, declaring, as it did^ 
that it was by his behest that the various families of 
man had been dispersed to their several habitations. 
The passage, which next precedes this, furnishes 
an incomplete account of the posterity of Shem, along 
with a similar account of descendants of Noah in the 
two other lines. That which next follows, derived 
from the other source,* confines itself to the line of 
Shem, which it professes to trace, through a series 
of eight mtervening names,t from him to Abraham. 
Here, again, as far as the two accounts can be com* 
pared, we have occasion to observe a repetition, which 
adds nothing to the reader's knowledge. They cor- 
respond in their genealogies as far as to the third 
generation frpm Shem in the line of Arphaxad, though 



* Of this, the similar ptruettire of xi 10-26 and t. 3-39 is a MfllcieBl 
indication. And as, in the one case, there are ten names fron Adam 
to Noah, hoth included, so, in the other, there are ten fW>m Shem, Noah*a 
Bon, to Abraham. — There occurs in thb passage, a variation of the 
Beptuagint and Samaritan readings from the Hebrew, in respect to the 
statements of the ages of the patriarchs, of a character similar to that 
which has been mentioned as being found in chapter v. -^ It it obvioos to 
remark, that, as the genealogy is brought down to times nearer to authentie 
history, and of the composition of the record, the asserted length of lile 
almost regularly diminishes ; and after Terah, Abraham's father, no per- 
son is represented in Genesis to have attained the age of more than 
a hundred and eighty years. 

f The Septuagint version, which Luke (iii. 36) follows, has nine names, 
inserting Cainan between Arphaxad and Salah. But the genealogies 
in the first book of Chrenicles (i. 18, 34) agree with the Hebrew t«zl of 
Genesis. 
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from that point they diverge from each other, the first 
proceeding to name the posterity of Joktan, the sec- 
ond, that of another son of Eber, named Peleg, from 
whom Abraham is said to have descended. Respect- 
ing the reason of the preservation, by Moses, of this 
passage, it appears sufficient to say, that, professing, 
as it did, to give an account of the descent, from a 
remote ancestor, of the father of the faithful, it could 
not fail, however obviously blended with error (as in .^ ^ 

its statements of the longevity of the patriarchs), to 
be esteemed by him as of great value, and as fitly 
constituting (in the absence of more exact information) 
the introduction to that history of Abraham, to which 
he was next to proceed. 

In conducting this discussion, it will be observed, 
that I have confined myself to what I conceive alone 
to belong to the office of the Biblical critic, viz. an 
inquiry into the purpose and meaning of the Jewish 
lawgiver, in making his compilation of earlier historical 
materials relating to the period before the birth of ^ 

Abraham. To explain, in all particulars, the meaning 
of the original authors of those documents, is, at this ^ 

distant time, out of our power (we could not even 
affirm that it was understood, in all particulars, in the 
time of Moses himself); to defend that meaning, in 
many parts where it is clear, is impossible ; and both 
attempts would be equally foreign to our purpose 
as students of divine revelation. And I am sensible, 
that the endeavour which I have made to explain 
the purpose of Moses, in giving to his compilation * ^ 

its actual form, has not resulted in furnishing a re- 
ply to all the questions which it may suggest. From j 
the nature of the case, this could not fail to be. The ^ 
view upon which the whole course of remark has pro- 
ceeded is, that Moses, m what he has here coUected 
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and preserved, had reference to opinions and practices 
existing among, or important to be enforced upon, his 
people; — opinions and practices, with which, in this 
age of the world, we have so partial an acquaintance^ 
that our middle term of comparison is defective. Per- 
suaded as I am, that the method of investigation here 
pursued is the correct one, I have no doubt, that the 
labors of others may reduce it to further applications ; 
but perfect satisfaction respecting the meaning of Mo- 
ses, in this part of his work, could only be had through 
such an acquaintance with the condition of that so* 
ciety, in and for which he wrote, as is not now at- 
tainable. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

THE TIME OF ABRAHAM. 
GENESIS XI. 27.— XXV. 10. 



Objects contemplated bt Moses in collecting the Narratives 

RELATING TO THE AgE OF ABRAHAM. — ThEY SHOWED THE Dl- 

viNE Favor enjoyed by that Patriarch, — the Right of his 
Posterity to the Country of Canaan, — and the Antiquity 
OF some Doctrines and Practices of the Law. — Inquiry re- 
specting THE Sources of Moses' Information, — and whether 
Two chief Sources can be designated, as in the Previous 
Chapters. — Early Life of Abraham. — His Emigration to- 
wards Canaan and Settlement in that Country. — His Visit 
to Egypt, AND Return thence. — His Partition of the Terri- 
tory WITH Lot. — His Interview with Melchisedek. — His 
Covenant with Jehovah. — Dismission of Hagar, and Birth 
OF Ishmael. — Institution of Circumcision. — Visit of Jeho- 
vah to Abraham. — Destruction of Sodom, — Visit of Abra- 
ham TO Gerar. — Birth AND Circumcision of Isaac. — Dispute 
. AND Treaty between Abraham and Abimelech. — Trial or 
• Abraham's Faith in the Command to sacrifice Isaac. — Death 
AND Burial of Sarah. — Marriage of Isaac. — Second Mar- 
riage AND Death of Abraham. ^. . / . 

^ The passage, to which we next proceed, relates to 
the time of Abraham, the head and founder of the 
Jewish race. Whatever had been transmitted, either 
in writing or by oral tradition, respecting the deeds 
and fortunes of that patriarch, we should expect to 
find Moses studious to collect, and to place in a suit- 
able form for preservation among the people. Even 
if he understood, that, during the six or seven cen- 
turies between Abraham's time and his own, those 
records and traditions, or some of them, had shared 
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the common lot of the materials of ancient history, and 
that later additions had been made to the original 
truth, that would be no reason for his forbearing to 
use them, seeing that, such as they were, they were 
the best testimony which survived respecting the oc- 
currences of that earlier age. And if he found, that 
different narratives which had come into his posses- 
sion reported the same transaction with some differ- 
ence of circumstances, we might anticipate (what I 
think we shall find to have been actually done), that 
he would incorporate both into his writings, without 
making any attempt (which in his day, could not but 
be fruitless,) to reconcile their diversities. 

Objects more definite, and more appropriate to the 
immediate purpose, than that of merely giving a sketch 
of the life of the great progenitor of the nation, were 
accomplished by Moses, through the collection of an- 
cient narratives in this part of the book of Genesis. 
The character in which, by his ministry, Jehovah was 
presented to his people, was that of the God of their 
fathers, the God of their nation, from its very origin. 
Accordingly, it became him to inform or remind them, 
upon such evidence as had been handed down, of 
the original adoption of Abraham by Jehovah to be 
his chosen servant, of the communications which had 
from time to time been made, and the prospects of the 
future which had been opened, to that patriarch, and 
in short, of the various divine dealings with him, both 
providential and miraculous. And this, accordingly, we 
shall find to be a subject largely brought to view in 
this portion of the history. 

A third important purpose of this portion of Gene- 
sis, and one which we shall find to be pursued through 
the remainder of the book, was to exhibit to the Jews 
of Moses' time their right to the country, which, under 
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his guidance, they were about to invade. This right 
is, by distinct implication, repeatedly represented as 
resting on two grounds ; the divine gift of the terri- 
tory to their ancestors, and its actual occupation by 
those ancestors. While Abraham was yet at a dis- 
tance from Canaan, Jehovah had invited him to emi- 
grate to that country, and establish himself therein. 
Arrived there, he had been told by his divine Protec- 
tor, ** All the land which thou seest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed for ever."* He had become sole 
proprietor of the soil by a peaceable arrangement with 
Lot, the associate of his emigration; he had surveyed 
it by traversing its whole extent ; and he had marked 
it for his own and his posterity's by such monuments 
and other fixtures as suited the habits oT the time. 
He had provided there a tomb ; he had digged wells ; 
and, by the erection of altars in various places, he had 
at once recorded a claim upon those spots as his own, 
and ^consecrated them as belonging to Jehovah, his 
patron deity. 

These appear to have been the great objects of the 
portion of Genesis now before us. Further ; as in the 
division already remarked on, so in this, there occur 
passages, from time to time, suited to confirm the au- 
thority, or recommend the observance, of single doc- 
trines or provisions of the Law. 

As to the authorities possessed by Moses for his 
compilation of this memoir of Abraham, it is obvious 
to remark, that, whatever was their number, and their 
character in other respects, they can only be referred 
with any probability to an Israelitish cmgin.t None 



* Qenetis, xiii. 15. 

t This remark, it will be observed, applies only to that portion of the 
passa^ which contains the memoir of Abraham. Interspersed with that 
memoir is other related matter, which may very conveniently be referred 
VOL. II. 9 
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but descendants of Abraham would be interested to 
preserve such records of his life. None but descend- 
ants from him in the Hne of Isaac and Jacob, would 
be careful for the preservation of what assigned to that 
line such a preference over the other branches of 
Abraham's posterity. 

That Moses, for the portion of Genesis which re- 
mains to be examined, used different authorities, ap- 
pears, I think, incontrovertibly, from his having, in some 
instances, given two statements of the same transac- 
tion, differing in some circumstances from each other.* 
But, on the other hand, it does not seem to me, that 
we are able any further to designate, as in the pre- 
vious portion, the number of these authorities. With 
a few exceptions, the narrative henceforward has an 
appearance of continuity, the repetitions occupying a 
small space, compared with the whole. The fact, that 
sometimes one name is used for the Deity, and some- 
times the other, when both were suitable to be used 
by a Jewish writer, and both were actually in use 
through the whole period of the national history, is 
not alone sufficient ground for a discrimination, in the 
absence of other distinguishing marks. There are long 
passages which do not furnish any name of God, 
and which, therefore, upon this basis, we should be 
unable to class ; f and there is one w^hich gives him 
a different title from those which w^e have seen to be 
in use.J Once more ; there are instances, in which 



to a foreign source. The thirty-fourth chapter, for instance, may have 
been obtained, in times antecedent to Moses, from the people of Canaan, 
and the thirty-sixth (or all of it which is genuine), cither before or in 
his time, from the Edomites. 

* Comp. Gen. xii. 10-20, with xx. 1-18; xvi. 4- 16, with xxi. 9-21 ; 
xvii. 17, with xviii. 12-15 and xxi. 6 ; xxi. 22-33, with xxvi. 23 - 33. 

f See, e. g*. chaps, xxiii. xxxiv. xxxvi. xxxvii. | xiv. 
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it appears certain, that one original writer has used 
both names of the Deity, To suppose the contrary, 
— that is, to attribute to different writers the respec- 
tive portions of one narrative in which different names 
of God occur, — would be to understand each writer 
as having left his account altogether incomplete. Either 
portion, without the other, would be so unmeaning, 
that it is impossible to conceive of it as having been 
thus written.* 

In the p^psage before us, we are first told of the 
conditioji of a certain Terah, whose line had been be- 
fore traced from Shem, one of the sons of Noah, and 
who was an inhabitant of a city called Ur, in Chaldea ; 
his family consisting of three sons (of whom Abraham 
was one), a grandson named Lot, and two daughters- 
in-law, one of them wife of Abraham, who was child- 
less. Terah^ accompanied by Abraham, Sarah (Abra- 
ham's wife), and Lot, whose father Haran was pre- 
viously dead, left his home to establish himself in the 
land of Canaan. He advanced, however, no further 
than to a place called Haran (probably so named by 
himself in memory of his deceased son), t where he 
died. Thence Abraham was summoned by God to 
proceed to Canaan, where he was assured, that his 
posterity should become a great nation, and a blessing 
to all the earth. Accompanied by Lot, he entered 
and traversed that country, building altars in it at two 
different spots, for the worship of the divinity who 
had established him in this broad and rich domain. | 

• See Gen.xviL l-JJ; xx. 17-xxi.2; 22-33; xxii. 1 - 13, compared 
with 14-19. In Uie histories of Abraham and Isaac, the Deity is, for 
the most part, called by the name Jehovah ; in those of Jacob and Jo- 
seph, for the roost part, by the name GodL 

t In our present Hebrew text, however, the one name begins with 
a n; the other with a n« 

} Chap. XL 27-xiL 9. — The Jews of later times understood the fam* 
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After a time, the history relates, that Abraham, on 
the occasion of a famine, journeyed into Egypt, whence 



ily of Terah to have been idolaters. Josh. xxiv. 2. — In xi. 29, wc are 
told who was the husband of Milcah, daughter of Haran, but not who 
married his other daughter Iscah ; while, on the other hand, it is re- 
markable, that we nowhere read the parentage of Sarah, mother of the 
Jewish race. The Jewish commentators accordingly, and some Chria- 
tians, understand Sarah and Iscah to have been the same person. But 
this kind of argument overlooks the fragmentary character of the compo- 
eition. — " To go into the land of Canaan" {xi. 31); equally well ren- 
dered, as one goes, or **in the direction of the land of Canaan." And 
this latter rendering {which omits the implication of Terah's having in- 
tended to go to Canaan when he left Chalciea,) is somewhat favored by 
xii. ] ; "And the Lord [that is, at Haran, where the family ** dwelt" 
after leaving Chaldea,] said unto Abram," &c. ; where our translators 
have rendered, *' Now the Lord had said unto Abram," &c, in order to 
reconcile the statement, which they thought it important to do, with the 
statement of Stephen in Acts, vii. 2, 3. — " Abram was seventy and five 
years old," &-c. (xii. 4). But if he was born when Terah was seventy 
years old, {xi. 26,) and did not leave Haran till his father had died there 
at the age of two hundred and five, {xi. 32,) he must have been at that 
time more than a hundred and thirty-five years old. The view which I 
take of the structure of the book does not require me to reconcile this 
discrepance. I can have no hesitation in admitting, that different and 
contradictory statements from ancient times had reached, and been re- 
corded by, Moses. The commentators reconcile it by saying, that Abraham 
may not have been Terah's oldest son; and that, though Terah, ac- 
cording to xi. 26, had no children till he was seventy years old, Abraham 
may have been born sixty or seventy years later yet — " The Canaan- 
ite was then in the land " (xii. 6). This, say they who argue for a re- 
cent origin of the book, implies, that, at the time of its being written, the 
Canaanite was there no longer. But (not to urge, that the sentence may 
have been a later addition), it admits perfectly well of the interpretation, 
" The Canaanite was already there." He was there then as well &8 now ; 
the intention being to apprize the reader, that, though there, he was not 
there in any such manner as to prevent, or so much as to oppose, the 
occupation of the country by Abraham. It is probable, (see Michaelis* 
** Mosaisches Recht," B. 2, cap. 3, § 4,) that parties of Canaanites, a 
commercial, and not an agricultural people, whose original home, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, (Lib. I, § 1, Lib, 7, § 89,) was on the shores of the Red 
Sea, had, as early as Abraham's time, established trading posts along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. But they laid no claim to the open 
country, to the occupation of which by Abraham, it was to the historian's 
purpose to remark, tlieir presence presented no obstacle. 
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however, when that occasion had passed, he returned 
again to Canaan, as his home. A special interest which 
this narrative had for Moses, is, I suppose, to be found 
in the analogy between it and the actual condition of 
the people for whom he was writing. They, too, — 
that is, tbeir nearer ancestors, Jacob and his twelve 
sons, "—had been driven to Egypt by a scarcity of 
food; but, as Abraham had returned, after that exi- 
gency had passed, to reclaim a home which only for a 
season be had left, so they were on their way to re- 
cover a country, which, through the lapse of a longer 
time, they had never ceased to consider as tjieir own.* 
Restored to Canaan, Abraham was prompt to re- 
new there the worship of his guardian god;t and the 
narrative proceeds with an account, which derives its 
interest for those for whom Moses recorded it, from 
tbe fact, that it answers an important question relat- 
ing to their right, derived by inheritance, to the whole 



• Gen. xii. 10-xiii. 1. — How it was, Uiat Pharaoh (xiL 17, 18) knew 
ifom the plai^iea i^bich had fallen on his house, that Sarah was not 
Ahraham*s sister hut his wife, and that these visitations were designed to 
punish him for what he had done innocently under a misconception of 
Sarah's relation to Abraham, is a question of difficulty upon tile received 
principles of interpretation of this book, but not for one who adopts the 
views which I have maintained. The same remark is to be made of 
the exceeding beauty of Sarah, which not only created, hot which it 
was anticipated would create, such a sensation in Pharaoh's court She 
is related to have been but ten years younger than her husband, (xviL 
17,) and her husband to have been at this time more than seventy-five 
years of age (xiL 4). — The coincidence of what tradition reported to 
kave taken place in a remote age for the protection, in Egypt, of the 
ancestor of the Jewish people, (xii. 17,) with what had recently occurred 
under their own eyes, (Ex. vii.-xiL,) gave to the passage a peculiar 
interest 

t Gen. jdiL 2-4. Abraham had returned from Egypt, after a teo^ 
porary absence to the place where his ^ tent had been at the beginning " 
(3), and '^unto the place of the altar, which he had made there at the 
first'' (4). So hia posterity were now returning from Egypt, to reclaim 
the site of their patrimonial tents and altars. 
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soil of Canaan. It had already been recorded, that 
Abraham and Lot had invested themselves with a right 
to that country by actual occupation. But if so, why 
^ was not the country as much Lot's as Abraham's? 

And if such were the case, why were not the Ammon- 
ites and Moabites, descended from Lot, as much enti- 
tled to claim it, in Moses' time, for their patrimony, as 
* the Israelites, descended from Abraham? The ques- 

tion was answered by an ancient history. An early 
amicable partition had been made, in which the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea had been selected by Lot 
as his residence, while Abraham retained the open 
country between that lake and the Mediterranean, 
which country, after that transaction, w'as specially se- 
cured to him and his posterity by another divine prom- 




ise.* 



The next passage, viz. the fourteenth chapter, re- 
cords a martial expedition of Abraham, for the rescue 
from captivity, of his nephew Lot, in the sequel of which 
he made a gift of a tenth part of his spoils to Melchise- 
dek, who was at once *' King of Salem," and " priest 
of the Most High God." The value which this narra- 
tive had in Moses' view, leading him to insert it in his 
collection, I conceive is to be found in three particulars ; 
1. that it exhibits the vigorous, generous, and devout 
character of the nation's first patriarch, and the wealth 
and greatness to which he had already attained ; 2. that 



• Gen. xiii, 5- 18. "The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt then in 
the land" (7), and yet (9) "the whole land" was subject to a division be- 
tween Abraham and Lot; a statement which presents no diflSculty, if the 
case be viewed as it has been above represented. The settlements of 
the tribes above-mentioned were but dispersed trading establishments. 
Abraham and Lot (whose wealth also, the historian is careful to record, 
consisted in flocks, and herds, and tents) needed a large territory for 
pasturage ; and substantially the whole country was before them for that 
purpose. 
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it furnishes an early precedent for the mstitution of tithes 
(so prominent a provision of the law), and recommends 
it by the example of the honored progenitor of the race ; 
and 3. and above all, that it represents the doctrine of 
one God, one universal ** possessor [or sovereign] of 
heaven and earth,'* of whom Melchisedek was the priest, 
as being held by some, at least, of the inhabitant^ of 
Canaan in that early time.^ 

In the fifteenth chapter we read jof a communication 
from Jehovah to Abraham, much more inll and solemn 
than any which had preceded. The patriarch is relat- 
ed to have been assured in a vision, that, though as yet 
childless, he shall have a son, who shall be the father of 
a numerous posterity, destined to inherit from him the 
Canaanitish territory ; and the more fully to satisfy the 
mind of Abraham that the promise will be kept, it is 
ratified by ceremonies constituting the most solemn 
form known to antiquity for confirming ^engagements by 
an oath.f At the same time, he is related to have been 
informed, that it would only be after an interruption of 



* By SaUm (xiv. 18) it is probable that the place was intended, after- 
wards called Jerusalem. — In 22, Abraham is represented as declaring 
that he, like Melchisedek, acknowledged one **ni08t high God, the pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth," and that this God was known to him under 
the name of Jehovafu 

t With XV. 9, 10, 17, comp. Jer. zxxiv. 18. When two parties to a 
covenant passed between the severed carcasses of victims, the meaning 
of their act, expressed in words, appears to have been ; " May we be cut 
in twain, like these animals, if we prove false to our engagement" By 
the ^smoking furnace" and ** burning lamp, that passed between those 
pieces," we are undoubtedly to understand a manifestation of the Deity, 
performing his part in this ceremony. Such were the rude notions of 
the times in which the account originated, or through which it had pro- 
ceeded. — The animals, which, according to this account, Abraham had beea 
directed to immolate, were of the same description with those specified 
in Moses* law of sacrifices (comp. Lev. i. 14 ; iii. t ; iv. 28; vi. 6) ; and 
thus the tradition lent authority to this law. ** The birds divided he 
not" (Gen. xr. 10); his method of proceeding corresponding, eren in 
this particiiUr, witli what the law directed in Lev. L 17. 
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four hundred years of servitude in a foreign land, that 
his posterity would be brought to take permanent pos- 
session of the country. The Israelites are thus apprized 
by Moses, that, if an ancient history was to be credited, 
the bondage under which they had so long groaned, 
and from which they had just escaped, had been part 
of the discipline, designed for them, from the first, under 
the wise providence of their guardian God, though, in 
the account of the prediction to Abraham, Egypt is not 
specified by name as the scene of the people's oppres- 
sion. The idea of a covenant^ such as, under Moses* 
mediation, the people had lately entered into with Je- 
hovah, is also represented as having been communicated 
to Abraham, from the earliest time, in connexion with 
the engagement to plant his posterity in Canaan. 

The sixteenth chapter, relating to the birth of Ish- 
mael, Abraham's eldest son, was important to the Jews 
of Moses' time, inasmuch as it showed, that the an- 
cestor of the Ishmaelites, who at that period inhabited 
the southern border of Palestine, had no claim to com- 
pete with them as heirs of Abraham. In comparison 
with their forefather, Isaac, the progenitor of the Ishmael- 
ites was base-born ; he had not been reared by Abra- 
ham as the future head of his house, but, on the con- 
trary, his mother had been dismissed with indignity 

• Gen. XV. 18. — 1 say, "the people had lately entered into with 
Jehovah," supposingr that Moses wrote Genesis during the period of the 
wanderings ia the wilderness. If one were to venture on a conjecture 
respecting the progress of the composition of the Pentateuch, not an 
improbable one would be, that the first record made was that mentioned 
in Kx. xvii. 14; that this was afterwards continued from time to time, as, 
in the progress of events, new materials were furnished ; and that the 
prefatory part, both in Genesis and Exodus, was arranged at some 
period of leisure, during the migration. — The words (16), " The iniquity of 
the Amorites is not yet full," in which it will be observed that the verb is 
supplied by our translators, have strongly the appearance of a gloss of 
later origin. 
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from the family before his birth ; and it had been thus 
early announced to her, that, though his posterity should 
be numerous, they should lead a wild and predatory 
life, and dwell apart from the rest of the race. Thu^, 
what had before be^n shown concerning Lot*s poster- 
ity, was now shown concerning that of Ishmael ; they 
were no legitimate competitors with the posterity of 
Isaac for a share hi the blessings promised by Jehovah 
to Abraham.* 

The seventeenth chapter contains matter which was 
full of interest to the contemporaries of Moses, biearing 
further witness as it did to God's having promised to 
their ancestor, for the occupation of his posterity, the 
territory which they were now proceeding to possess (a 



* ''She had an handmaid, an Egyptian" (xvi. 1). If Uie Jews had 
latel/ groaned under an Egyptian bondage, one of their old tradition! 
tells them, that anciently the opposite relation had subsisted ; their an- 
cestor had been the mistress, and an Egyptian the slave. — "The angel of 
the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed" &c. (10). For observa* 
tions on the scriptural use of the word an^el, showing the propriety of rep- 
resenting a thing to be said or done by God, or by his angel, indifferently, 
see Vol. I. p. 104, note *. And for a confirmation of that view, drawn from 
a Jewish interpretation of the word, see Maimonides, ('< More Nebochim,'' 
Pars II. cap. 6,) who explains, that any instrument of the Divine agency 
is properly called an angel, and particularizes instances in which the 
elements, irrational beings, and men, are so denominated. — " In the pres- 
ence [literally, in the face] of all his brethren," (IQ). We are probably to 
understand by these words, " to the eastward of all his brethren," the points 
of compass being reckoned with reference to the face being turned to- 
wards the east. In this case, as the Tshmaelitish territory was actually 
south of the domain of Abraham, the brethren of Ishmael must mean the 
Egyptian relations of bis mother ; and, indeed, at this time, he had no 
brothers, strictly so called. — ^Have I also here looked ajler him that 
seeth me" (13). The original word corresponding to q/ler, is the same 
(with a different Masoretic pointing of one letter) which in our version 
is the subject of the deplorable rendering in Ex. xxxiiL 23, See my ex- 
position of that passage, VoL I. p. 227. I take the sense here to be, 
"Have I seen [have 1 been told of] the future prBceedings [the purposes 
for coming time] of him who has now graciously looked upon me ? " 
The reference in Hagar's words is to the information related to have been 
conveyed to her in 10-12. 

VOL. II. 10 
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fact of which they could not be reminded too frequently), 
and to his having anciently established a covenant with 
Abraham, as he had been recently doing with them- 
selves ; * a covenant^ as they were further informed, 
ratified by the rite of circumcision, which their law, 
lately given, prescribed as the distinguishing observance 
of their race ; t and limited in its benefits to Isaac and 
his posterity, — though Isaac was yet unborn, — to the 
exclusion of the elder line of Ishmael. J 

In the eighteenth chapter we read of Abraham's being 
visited in his tent " in the plains of Mamre '* by three 
men, to whom he gave a hospitable reception. One of 
them proved to be Jehovah in a human form, who made 
him a promise similar to what he is said to have made 
in the preceding chapter, that on the next year his wife 
Sarah should become the mother of a son. We have 
here another instance of MosesV resort to different sour- 
ces, for evidence respecting the same general fact, and 
of the collection, by him, of statements varying in their 
details. Different traditions had preserved different 
anecdotes explanatory of the origin of the name Isaac* 
One tradition implied, that the name had been given, 



* Gen. xvii. 1-8. It is not improbable that this passage, in which, 
with one exception (1) the name God is used for the Deity, should be 
regarded but as a different account of the same transaction related in xv. 
(1-6, 18), which employs the title JeAova^. — ** Neither shall thy name 
any more be called Mram^^ &c. (5). D'JpX signifies exalted father ; 
^^l^^fodher of a rmdtitude; the two last syllables of the latter word 
consisting of a root still extant in the Arabic, though not in the Hebrew. 

f xvii. 9 - 14, 23 - 27. For remarks on the origin and import of this 
rite, see Vol. I. pp. 202, 203. 

t xvii. 15-22. No sufficient account has been given of the names of 
Abraham's wife, in verse 15. The common etymology, which represents 
the first to mean my princess^ and the second, a princess^ is altogether 
unsatisfactory. — " Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed " ( 17) ; here 
is an account of the name given to Isaac, the word pn^ (the root of pn^^) 
signifying he laughed. 
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because Abraham had laughed^ on receiving the prom- 
ise of posterity. According to another, it was Sarah, 
whose joy, on hearing the communication that she was 
to become a mother, had given rise to the name ; the 
connexion of which with a fact so trivial, fully explams 
why the latter should be so carefully related,* 

The account, which occupies the latter portion of 
the chapter, of the successful intercession of Abraham, 
that Sodom should not be punished for its crying in- 
iquity, provided only ten good men should be found in 
it, deserved preservation on account of its exhibition of 
the generous character of the patriarch ; the interest 
which it exhibited him as having with the Judge of 
men ; and the character in which it presented Jehovah, 
as being in the view of those ancient times when the his- 
tory was framed, on the one hand a moral governor, and 
at the same time a placable sovereign, and, on the other, 
as being not merely a national god, with a limited juris- 
diction (agreeably to a familiar view of the ancient idol- 
atries), but as having power, and extending a provi- 
dence, over the foreign city of Sodom, as much as over 
the precincts of Abraham^s tent. A comparison was 
also naturally suggested between that sin of the people 
of Sodom which old tradition declared Jehovah to 
have punished, and the sinful practices of those Ca- 
naanites, whose territory, under the guidance of Jeho- 
vah, the people of Israel were now about to invade. 

In the nineteenth chapter, we read how the two 
attendants of Jehovah, being sent in advance of him, 

• Comp. Gen. xviL 15-19, with xviiL9-15. In the fonner passage 
the Deity is called Qod^ in the latter, Jehovah; a circumstance, which of 
itself, — though (as above explained) it does not make out a proof of the 
narratives being from independent sources, — creates a presumption ta 
that effect, which, in the present instance is corroborated by the differ* 
ence in the representation. 
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were received and hospitably entertained by Lot, and, 
becoming themselves the subjects of a flagitious attempt 
of its abandoned citizens, were compelled to confirm 
the report, which had reached their master, of the wick- 
edness of the place. They accordingly proceeded to 
denounce its doom, first rescuing Lot and his family 
from the impending ruin. Being thus rescued, they 
retired to a neighbouring city, w^here an incestuous con- 
nexion between Lot and his two daughters was the ori- 
gin of two races, — the Ammonites and Moabites, — 
who in Moses' time had become numerous on the bor- 
ders of Canaan, and with whom he desired his people, 
for their own good, to have little intercourse.* To pre- 
serve the record of the ignoble and odious circumstances 
of their origin, was one method of exciting a salutary 
prejudice. To hold them up to contempt as an inces- 
tuous brood, w^as to provide some additional security 
against the contamination of their idolatries. 

No careful reader can fail to be struck with the 
strongly a?ithropomorphitic cast of this passage. Jehovah, 
journeying like an opulent traveller with two attendants, 
approaches Abraham's tent in the heat of noon, and 
accepts his hospitable ofTers of water for his feet, and 
refreshment for his hunger. In recompense of this en- 
tertainment, he makes a promise to his attentive hosts 
of that blessing on which their hearts are most set, 
while he rebukes Sarah for her incredulity, and the in- 
decorous levity of its expression. The interview over, he 
proceeds on his w^ay towards Sodom, and tells Abraham, 

• Comp. Deut xxiii. 3. As God had spared Lot and his family of old 
(Gen. xix. 15, 16, 29), so, perhaps Moses meant to hint, Lot's descendants, 
at the present time, should suffer no violence from the Israelites ; comp. 
Deut. ii. 9, 19. If I propose no explanation of .xix. 26, the reader will not 
need to be reminded, that the view which 1 take of this book does not make 
it incumbent on the critic to maintain the credibility of all its contents. 
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who has respectfully accompanied him, that his pur- 
pose is, to see whether tidings, which have been brought 
to him of the iniquity of that place, are well founded. 
Like an obliged and grateful guest, he listens patiently, 
as they walk, to Abraham's solicitation for mercy for 
his neighbours. He sends his servants forward to 
make the scrutiny on which he is intent ; and, the truth 
of the unfavorable reports being ascertained by their 
experience, he proceeds to the accomplishment of his 
work of vengeance, sparing only the family in which 
his messengers had found safety and protection. What 
intelligent friend to the divine mission of Moses will be 
prepared to say, that such views of God and of his agen- 
cy as are presented in these particulars, were set down 
by him as just representations? Is he not far more 
satisfactorily understood to have preserved them as tra- 
ditions relating to a distant period ; tradidons exposed 
through the intervening ages to all those influences, 
which in such cases accumulate circumstantial errors 
upon a basis of essential truth, but still deserving to be 
remembered on account of their containing the belief 
of an ancient time respecting the character of Jehovah 
as the witness and punisher of wickedness, and respect- 
ing his relation, on the one hand, to Abraham as his 
friend, and, on the other hand, to the nations at large, 
as their righteous and all-powerful governor? 

In the twentieth chapter we have simply a repetition, 
as I think, of the same narrative which is given at the 
close of the twelfth, only with some difference of cir- 
cumstances, the history having come down through dif- 
erent channels.* In both cases, Abraham, having gone 
out of Canaan for a time, is represented as having been 



* The name Jehovah characterizes Uie first of the two narratiyes, the 
name God the second. 
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deprived of Sarah, who passed for his sister, by the 
king of the country, who was enamoured of her. But 
in the one case, the king was Pharaoh, and the country 
Egypt ; in the other, the king Abimelech, the country 
Gerar. The great difficulty of adopting the common 
view of Moses' ifirst book as a consecutive history, 
which he designed to present, on his personal authority, 
as circumstantially true, is manifest in the present in- 
stance, from the fact, that the inconvenience sustained 
by Abraham in consequence of the fascination of Sarah's 
beauty, is, on that supposition, represented to have 
been subsequent to the promise made to her of the 
birth of Isaac, an event which seemed to her incredible 
on account of her advanced age,* 

The twenty-first chapter, after mentioning briefly the 
birth of Isaac and his circumcision on the eighth day, 
agreeably to that rule, previously given to Abraham, 
which afterwards became a provision of the law of Mo- 



• I think it probable, that Moses designed his repetitions of this nana* 
live in its different forms to bear upon a custom widely prevailing in his 
day, that of marrying a sister, and to corroborate his law against such 
alliances in Lev. xviii. 9. Diodcrua Siculus says, (" Bibliotheca," Lib. i. 
§ 27,) that marriages between brother and sister were lawful in Egypt, 
and according to Lucian (** Opera," Vol III. p. 71. Edit Bipont), they 
were permitted among the Assyrians and Persians, If the practice of 
other nations was liable to be quoted by the Israelites, contemporaries of 
Moses, in excuse for violating his law upon this point, it was to his pur- 
pose to show, tliat however it might be at present, the fact of a man's 
declaring a woman to be his sister, had anciently, among those nations 
themselves, been considered as equivalent to declaring, that she was not 
his wife. See Gen. xii. 18, 19 ; xx. 2-5; xxvi. 9, 10. Another object of 
Moses might be to show, that tlie adulterous practices which his law for- 
bade (Ex. XX. 14. Lev, XX. 10), however approved now by other nations, had 
anciently been held by them in abhorrence. See Gen. xii. 18, 19; xx. 5, 
9 ; xxvi. 10, 11. — " Behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes " (xx, 16). 
For he we should read it, denoting Abimelech's present of money. The 
meaning I understand to be, that the money should be appropriated to the 
purchase of a veil, by wearing which hereafter, Sarah should give intima- 
tion of her being a married woman. 
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ses,* proceeds to a narrative of Hagar's expulsion from 
Abraham's home, and suffering for want of water in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, which I take to be only an- 
other version of a history, already commented on, in the 
sixteenth chapter. In the one case, Hagar's banishment 
is represented to have taken place before the bh-th of 
her son ; in the other, after. In the one place, it is 
represented as the punishment of her own insolence, 
which gave offence to Sarah ; in the other, of that of 
her son. But all the other occurrences described, and 
especially the circumstances of the interview between 
Hagar and the angel, are so much the same, that it 
seems unsuitable to regard them in any other light than 
as statements of the same transaction, which in a course 
of generations had taken a different complexion, by be- 
ing transmitted through distinct channels.f 

The narrative with which the twenty-first chapter 
concludes, of a dispute between Abraham and Abime- 
lech, a prince of the country bordering on Abraham's 
towards the south, concerning a certain well, had a 
threefold value for the contemporaries of Moses, de- 
manding its preservation. It represented the conse- 



• Comp. Gen. xvii. 12 ; Lev. xii. 3. 

f In the first of the two relations, Jehovah is the name given to the 
Deity ; in the second, God. — In Gen. xxi. 5-7, we seem to have a third 
variety (comp. xviL 17. xviii. 12) of the account which had descended 
from antiquity respecting the origin of Isaac's name. — In xxi. 9, the 
word which our translators render " mocking," is literally Vatig-^tri^, being 
formed from the root pny ; perhaps we are here to recognise yet another 
form of the traditionary etymology of Isaac. — The verse xxi. 14, may 
have been intended by Moses to operate as a hint, to the following effect ; 
"la observing the precept of my Law respecting the provision to be made 
for a dismissed slave (Deut xv. 12 - 14), you will but imitate the example 
of your great progenitor." — " His mother took him a wife out of the land 
of Egypt," (21). Both the mother and the wife of Ishmael having been 
Egyptians, the implied inference was, that the Israelites would not desire 
to contract alliaiices with his descendants. Comp. Deut xxiiL 7, 8. 
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quence and power of Abraham to have been such at 
that early period, as made it desirable to a neighbouring 
monarch to conciliate his friendship. It showed, that 
he had claimed a certain important spot of the territory, 
towards which the Jews, under Moses' conduct, were 
proceeding, as included within the southern border of 
his land. And it told that he had consecrated that spot 
by celebrating there the worship of his own Deity.* 

The twenty-second chapter exhibits a continuous, 
well-connected narrative, free from repetition or other 
redundancy. Either half of the chapter would be an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory fragment without the 
other; yet, in the first ten verses, the Deity is uni- 
formly called Godf while in the next nine, the name 
Jehovah repeatedly and almost solely occurs.f The 
narrative here preserved was of the utmost value to the 
contemporaries of Moses, illustrating and enforcing, as 
it did, by the cogent example of their venerated ances- 
tor, a weighty moral, suited to their existing circum- 
stances. While their faith in the promised divine 
protection was so superficial and wavering, Abraham 
was related in ancient story to have entertained a per- 



* The importance seemingly attached by Moses to the fact, that Abra- 
ham had occupied Beersheba (comp. Gen. xxii. 19), is probably to be ex- 
plained by the consideration, that Beersheba was on the southern border 
of the promised land, of which a common designation was ** the country 
* ffom Dan [on the north] to Beersheba.' " 

f This remark will be understood to bear upon what I esteem the 
erroneous theory, that two documents, known by the names given in them 
respectively to the Deity, can be traced through the book of Genesis. — 
<< As it is said to this day, < In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen'" 
(14). If the verb in the two clauses of this verse be pointed uniformly, 
the latter will read, ** In the mountain the Lord shall see " ; and Jerome 
appears to have had a correct view of the sense, when he says ('' Q^Mest 
in Gen." ad loc), '* This among Uie Hebrews passed into a proverb, so 
that when they are in trouble, and wish for divine aid, they say, * God 
will see in the mountain ' ; that is, as he pitied Abraham, he will pity us." 
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feet confidence, that God's engagement to raise him up 
a numerous progeny would be fulfilled, even though 
Isaac, the son of his hope, should be put to death ; and, 
while they were willing to be withdrawn from obedi- 
ence to God's commands by every litde temptation, he 
was immovably true to his allegiance, even though it 
required to be proved by the sacrifice, by his own 
hand, of the child of his fondest affections. And the 
issue, as the account further implies, was what the 
righteous may always expect it to be. God had with* 
drawn the burden which his faithful worshipper had 
shown himself so willing to bear, as soon as that wil* 
lingness had been fully manifested ; and had rewarded 
his loyalty by an emphatic renewal of the promise of the 
future greatness of his race. — The chapter concludes 
with an account of intelligence which reached Abrahana 
respecting the family of his brother Nahor, who had 
remained behind in Chaldea; a statement which has 
reference to what we are presently to read of, arrange* 
ments made for a matrimonial alliance for Isaac. 

In the twenty-third chapter we have merely an ac* 
count of the death of Sarah, and the consequent pur* 
chase by Abraham of a cave and its precincts for a 
burying-place. It appears, that he recognised the right 
of a community of Hittites, or rather of one of their 
number, to this land, and that, accordingly, having fixed 
his choice upon it, he proceeded to possess himself of 
it by a purchase, made under such circumstances of 
form and publicity as were suitable to substantiate his 
claim.* A possession of this kind was of course intend* 
ed for perpetuity, and might well be regarded with a 



• Gen. xxiii. 16 - 18. From the first of tliese verses it would appear, 
that this tradition referred the life of Abraham to la time before coine4 
money was in ose. 

vou II. U 
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peculiar and sacred estimation by those to whom it had 
descended as an inheritance. It would seem, that no 
more moving argument could be addressed by Moses 
to his followers, to inspire in them alacrity and con- 
stancy, when, before the invasion, they were hovering on 
the border of the promised land, near to Hebron, than 
to say to them, " There, close at hand, are the sepulchres 
of the father and mother of our race ; shall strangers 
and idolaters be permitted any longer to call that sacred 
spot their own? " 

The twenty-fourth chapter contains a full account of 
the arrangements for the marriage of Isaac, made during 
his father's lifetime. Independently of all accompany- 
ing circumstances, there was, for those for whom Mo- 
ses wrote, matter of strong interest in the statements, 
which tradition had preserved respecting this alliance of 
parents, from w^hom the whole nation traced its descent 
The divine guidance, which had attended Abraham's 
mission to the country of his birth on this occasion, and 
had given a happy issue to the enterprise, made an 
appeal to the people to be faithful to the responsibilides 
of their Heaven-directed origin ; and the extreme soli- 
citude of Abraham to prevent his son from forming an 
alliance with the Canaanites, was a course virtually 
recommended in the narrative to the imitation of his 
posterity. And in the progress of the transaction, his 
purpose, that Canaan should be the permanent habita- 
tion of Isaac and his line, had been emphatically ex- 
pressed.* 

• Gen. xxiv. 8. — "The servant put his hand under the thigh of Abra- 
ham his master " (9). The form of oaths is a thing of arbitrary institu- 
tion. This form appears to have prevailed in those early times ; comp, 
xlvii. 29. — With xxiv. 15, comp. xi. 27, 29 ; xxii, 20-23. —" Then Laban 
and Bethuel answered" &c. (50). The prominent part, which Laban, 
brother of Rachel, takes in this transaction, is very reasonably accounted 
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At the begmning of the next chapter we have an 
account of a second marriage contracted by Abraham 
after Sarah's death, attended with a careful mention of 
the fact, that he did not allow any claims of the child- 
ren who were its fruit to interfere with the title of Isaac 
and his line to the undivided territory of Canaan. 
** Abraham,'* we are told, "gave all that he had unto 
Isaac ; but unto the sons of the concubines, which Abra- 
ham had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, unto the 
east country/' * This done, at the age of a hundred 
and seventy-five years, he died, and was buried by Isaac 
and Ishmael, m the cave of Machpelah, by Sarah's side. 



for by Michaelis (^ Mosaisches Recbt," B. 3, § 83), on the ground of an 
influence of polygamy upon the relations of domestic society. Femaleii 
whose fathers were likely to be under the influence of a stepmother, 
would naturally look to uterine brothers as their proper protectors. Comp. 
zxxiv. 13-17,25. — ''Isaac came from the way of the well Lahai-roi" 
Sic, (62). Even so far south as this, then, — is the implication, — had the 
patrimony of Israel formerly extended ; comp. xvi. 14. 

• "She bare him Midian" &c, (Gen. xxv. 2 ; comp, 4). Prob- 
ably the chief interest, which in Moses' view attached to this account of 
the posterity of Keturah, was from the circumstance, that among them 
were the Midianites, with which race he had himself formed a domestic 
alliance, and his people presently were to have important relations. Ex. 
ii 15 ; Numb. xxlL 4 ; xxv. 15- 17 ; xxxL 2- 10. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

THB TIME OP ISAAC. 

GENESIS XXV. 11. — XXXV. 89. 

Account of the DsscsKDAifTs of Ishmael, afd of tabir Set* 

TLSMENTS. — TtTLE OF THE LllfE OF JaCOB TO CaNAAN, TO 

THE Exclusion of the Line of EsaU. <— Circumitances of 
THE Birth of Esau and Jacob. — Esau's toluntart Alieita* 
TioN OF HIS Birth-Right. — Controversy and Treatt be- 
tween Isaac and Abimelech. — Artifice of Rebekah to ob- 
tain Isaac's Blessing for Jacob. — Jacob's Departure to 
Padan-Arau. — His Vision at Bethel. — His Marriages. — 
His Frauds practised upon Laban. — His Return to Palbb* 
tine, and Interview with Esau. — Change of his Name to 
Israel. — Assault of Simeon and Levi upon a CANAANiriiH 
City. — Death and Burial of Rachel. — Incest of Rsubbjt. 
— Death of Isaac, — Inquiry into the Right of the Jews 
to Palestine, and into the Reason of Moses' Repetitions 
OF THE Statement, that it had formerly been the Home 
OF the Fathers of their Race. 

The passage next to be examined relates to the 
period, through which the life of Isaac extended after 
the death of Abraham. Respecting Isaac, however, 
very scanty information seems to have been handed 
down in the line of his descendants; so that the history 
passes rapidly from Abraham, the first ancestor of the 
nation, down to Jacob, the immediate parent of the 
heads of the twelve tribes, with but a few notices of 
events in the life of the intervening patriarch. 

A few verses, at the beginning of this passage, relate 
to the descendants of Ishmael, and to the territory which 
they settled. Such statements, m respect to a people 
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with whom they had so near consanguinity, would, on 
that account alone, have an interest for the Israelites, 
which would make it fit for Moses to preserve thenu 
But, besides, they went to show, that, from the first, 
the posterity of Ishmael had laid no claim to those pos- 
sessions in Canaan, which, belonging to Abraham, had 
been bequeathed by him to the family of his second 
son.* 

As it had before been suitable to record, that the 
country originally occupied by Abraham and Lot had 
been appropriated to the former by fiiendly partition, 
and that, thus becoming subject to be claimed after his 
decease by all his sons alike, it had been made by him 
the inheritance of Isaac alone, — a disposition of it, in 
which the rest acquiesced, — so now the question was 
to be determined, what destination awaited it after the 
death of Isaac. For Isaac also had two sons. If the 
Israelites of Moses' time were entitled to claim Canaan 
as their patrimony, it was because it had belonged to 
their father Jacob. But why to Jacob more than to 
Esau ? Why to Jacob so much as to Esau, since Esau 
was the older son, and therefore, according to the no- 
tions of the time, entitled to the largest share of the 
parent's property ? To this question Moses replies, by 
presenting to his people ancient records, which testified, 
that to Jacob and his line the divine promises respect- 
ing the possession of that country had been confined ; 
that Esau had voluntarily parted with his birth-right ; 
that, — in consequence of a fraud, it is true, but still m 
fact, — the parental blessing, to which in those ages 



•Gen, XXV. 11-18.— "Isaac dwelt by the well Lahai-roi" (11). So 
iir to the louth was one of the early settlements of the family. Comp. 
zyi 14. — With xxv. J6, comp. xvii. 90. — With xxr. 18, comp. xvi 12 ; 
also see above, p. 73^ note •• 
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great importance was ascribed, had been given to Ja- 
cob in preference to his brother; and, finally, that 
Esau had himself relinquished Canaan to Jacob, and 
established himself upon the lands on its southern bor- 
der, on and about Mount Seir. Various other incidents 
in the life of Jacob are intermingled with those which 
connect themselves with these topics ; and his history, 
both before and after the death of his father, is pursued 
to a considerable length- It cannot surprise us, that 
Moses should be disposed to collect and preserve for his 
people such notices as had come down, through the 
intervening four or five centuries, of the history of the 
immediate parent of the progenitors of the several 
tribes.* 

The subject of the designed superiority of the line of 
Jacob to that of Esau is presented in a fact, related to 
have taken place before the birth of either, Rebekah 
is said to have been divinely assured, that the elder of 
the twins whom she was to bear should serve the 
younger.f The peculiar appearance of the elder at his 
birth is mentioned, with an implied reference to one of 
the names which afterwards he bore ; J and the name of 
the other, Jacob, the supplanteVy a name indicative of 
his future fortune, is accounted for by the relation of an 

* I may remark here, as conveniently as anywhere, that, from the 
beginning of the history of Jacob, the narrative has a greater appearance 
of continuity and completeness than before. This is what we should 
expect. It had come down to Moses through a shorter space of time ; 
and with the increase of the family, in and after Jacob's age, the chan- 
nels of tradition were multiplied. 

+ Gen. XXV. 22, 23. 

t XXV. 25. The word rendered rtd by our translators, is ' JIDIK ; and 
D11K, EdoMy was a name of Esau. The etymology of the name Esau is 
not clear, but it is commonly referred to an Arabic word signifying 
hairy. 
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incident of the same period.* Then follows the ac- 
count of that transaction, — so interesting to the pos- 
terity of Jacob, — the alienation by Esau of the pre- 
rogatives of the eldest bom, by a free and deliberate 
compact with his younger brother, for a consideiation^ 
which, however trifling in itself, was motive enough to 
him, under the circumstances, to make the transfer.f 
In the twenty-sixth chapter we have a relation of 
a divine renewal to Isaac, of the promises before 
made to Abraham his father, relating to the number of 
bis posterity, to their occupation of Canaan, and to the 
blessings to be conferred through them on the world.J 
There is also an account of his proceeding to take fur- 
ther possession of the country by digging wells in dif- 
ferent parts of it, and pasturing his numerous flocks.^ 
Nor did he do this, we are told, merely as a grazier, but 
as an agriculturist, the most definite and unexcep- 
tionable way of establishing a claim upon a territory. || 
Two other narratives contained in the same chapter, are, 
I conceive, only a repetition, with some alterations, of 
histories which had been given before. The deception 
practised by Isaac upon Abimelech in respect to Re- 
bekah,f and the negotiation and treaty between him 



♦ Gen XXV. 26. ipri, J<uob^ is derived from the root 3pjJ, which signifies 
both he circumvented, and he took by the heel. Our translators have well 
preserved this equivoque in the word supplant (quasi sub plants, under the 
sole), which they have adopted in xxvii. 36. 

t In XXV. 30, we have a second etymology of the name Edom. " Feed 
me, I pray thee, with that same red.^ DiK, E€lomf means red. 

Jxxvi. 1-5,24. 

§ xxvL 13-25. He also (18) identified and renewed his property in 
yarious spots appropriated by his father, by digging again wells which 
the Philistines had filled up, and restoring their former names. With 
xxvL 23, comp* xxL 33; xxiL 19 ; also page 80, note*. 

I zxvi. 12. 

K xxvL 6-11. In verse 8, pn^pp priv:> ^^ have anotlier reference to 
the etymology of the name Isaac. 
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and that prince,* I take to be but different versions of 
adventures of Abraham, related, the one in the twelfth 
and again in the twentieth chapter, the other, towards 
the close of the twenty-first. The affliction occasioned 
to Isaac and Rebekah by their son Esau's contracting 
matrimonial alliances with a Canaanitish tribe,t was 
worthy of record, on account of its connexion with the 
prohibition of a similar course, addressed by the Law to 
the Jews of Moses' time. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter we read of the suc- 
cessful fraud practised by Rebekah, in behalf of her 
favorite son Jacob, and with his aid, to obtain from 
Isaac his father, that blessing which gave to him, instead 
of Esau, the place of the first-born. To whosoever 
regards what has been heretofore said, respecting the 
principles upon which Moses compiled this his first 
book, as essentially well founded, it is unnecessary to 
say, that there is no foundation for the idea, that the 
conduct, or the characters, here brought to view, are 
presented to us as in any respect worthy of praise or imi- 
tation. But here was part of the ancient history of the 
two races descended from Isaac. Here was an account, 
descended from those remote times, of the manner in 
which Jacob and his posterity, through their father's 
allowance and decree, — expressed in a solemn act of 
benediction, which, even when he came to know how it 
had been surreptitiously obtained, he still refused to 
retract, — had acquired those rights over Esau and his 
race, which belonged to the position of the first-bom 
in a family. It was an important part of the family his- 
tory ; and, had it been no more, there was good reason 



* Gen. xxvi. 26-3:1. Even the name of the commander of Abime*- 
lech's forces is the same in both places ; comp. xxvi, 26, with xxi. ^. 
t xxvi. 34,35. v.^.^vK ^iL^. 
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why Moses should adopt and pres^rre it But it was 
more. It connected itself with the claim^ which he set 
up for his people, of bemg the heirs, through Jacob 
their ancestor, of the possessions, in the land of Canaan, 
of Isaac the father of Jacob. And we need not enter 
mto a consideration of the question, whether a prop* 
erty, thus alienated from Esau in consequence of a 
fraud, was so alienated that his posterity were preclud- 
ed from reclaiming it in spite of the exclusive claim of 
the line of Jacob ; for there is no reason to suppose, that 
the Edomites were inclined to advance pretensions of 
their own. For aught we learn, they were satisfied 
with their own possessions about Mount Seu*, enter- 
taining no thought of disturbmg the present Canaanitish 
inhabitants. The object, then, of Moses, — to encour- 
age his people to take possession of Canaan, on the 
ground that it was theirs by inheritance, — practically 
impUed no conflict with the claims of the other race.* 

The result of the treachery of Jacob towards Esau 
is related to have been, that, with his mother's advice 



* From Genesis xxvii. 40, the commentators endeavour to extract a 
meaning prophetic of the conquest of the Edomites by David (2 Sam. 
viiL 14), and their subsequent successful rebellion against Joram (2 Kings 
viiL 20). But the words are altogether too indefinite to sustain such 
an interpretation. Thej appear only to have been intended to refer 
to the personal relations of the two brothers ; and their sense probably 
was; "When thou shalt rove abroad, thou mayest break his yoke from 
off thy neck ; " that is, only by leaving the parental home, mayest thou 
escape from his superiority ; here his superiority will henceforward be 
maintained. — *< Why shoold I be deprived also of you both in one 
day ? " (45). Here is probably a reference to the institution of Godim 
(see Vol. I. p. 419), as already existing in Isaac's time. If Esau should 
execute his purpose against Jacob, his own life would in turn be forfeit. 

— "If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, what good 

shall my life do me ? " (40) ; another reference to the dislike early felt 
by the chosen race to n^atrimonial alliances with the Canaanites ; comp. 
xxviiL 1,6,8. 

VQU II. 12 
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and his father's consent, he departed from the family 
home, to be out of the reach of his injured brother, and 
repaired to Padan-Aram, the seat of his mother's fam- 
ily ; * and the narrative of his fortunes in that place, and 
in his journeys to and from it, is pursued through five 
chapters. We read, that, as he passed the border of 
the country, to which, leaving it under such circum- 
stances, he might well doubt whether he should ever 
be permitted to return, his anxious meditations were 
cheered by a night vision of the Almighty, who appear- 
ed to him at the top of a ladder which reached to 
heaven, assuring him, that the country which he was 
leaving should ultimately be the inheritance of his nu- 
merous posterity, and that the God of his fathers was 
not merely the patron divinity of the soil they occupied, 
having a presence and an agency limited to that region 
(as Jacob, agreeably to the notions of the time, may well 
have supposed), but, on the contrary, would attend him 
and protect him in every place whither he might go, 
and bring him back in safety to the spot which he was 
leaving. The relation appears even to represent Jacob 
as being surprised, that Jehovah, the family Deity, should 
be at such a distance from his father Isaac's tent. 
" Surely Jehovah is in this place, and I knew it not." 
In commemoration of the event, he erected a rude 
altar, and consecrated the spot to Jehovah's future wor- 
ship, adding a vow, that, should the promises there 
made to him be kept, he would devote to Jehovah a 
tenth part of all his substance; a vow which it was 
altogether to Moses' purpose to record, since it virtually 
bound Jacob's posterity to render that tribute of tithes, 
which the law consdtuted the revenue for the support 
of the national priesthood and worship, t 

The next passage relates the arrival of Jacob in 
Padan-Aram, and his marriages to Leah and Rachel, 

• Gen. xxviii. 1-5. \ xxviiL 10-22. 
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the former having been imposed upon him, by their 
father, in the latter's place, and each of them being 
represented by the narrative to be bought by a service 
of seven years.* Then follow accounts of the hirih of 
Jacob's twelve children, viz. eleven sons and one 
daughter (the youngest son, Benjamin, being bom after- 
wards in Palestine) ; t and of the arrangement mSide 
between Laban and Jacob, for the compensation of the 
latter as the supermtendent of his father-in-law's herds 
and flocks, an arrangement which, by the artifices of 

* Gen. xxix. 1-80. Commentators, who think themselves called upon 
to defend the circumstantial credibility of these narratives, have pro- 
posed to understand the stipulated years of service to have taken place 
after Jacob's marriages ; and this they have been the more anxious to 
do, because, independently of the romantic character of such a perse- 
vering and onerous suit, — so inconsistent, besides, with the habits of 
the age, — Jacob, at the time of his arrival in Padan-Aram, was already, 
according to the received computation, seventy-seven years of age, and 
can hardly be supposed to have been willing to engage for the disposal 
of so much time before his nuptials. But I think, that the view proposed 
is irreconcilable with the language of the narrative ; see verses 20, 21, 
27, 28. — <^ Leah was tendtr-eytd ^ (17) ; rather, her eyes were wtak or 
duiL 

fxxix. 3] -XXX. 24. Reuben (xxix. 32) signifies, «ee, a son. <<The 
Lord hath heard/^ &c. (33) ; Simeon is derived from J^pij, he heard. 
* Now will my husband be joined unto me (34) ; Levi is from njS, he toas 
joined. " Now wOl I praise the Loird " (35) ; Judah is from nnfn, he prais- 
ed. " God hath judged me " (xxx. 6) ; Dan is from i^^, he judgtd. 
« With great loresUings " (8) ; Naphtali is flrom Sri^^, he wrestled. " A 
troop conu^ " ( 1 1) » Gad is from ni^, which expresses this idea. « Happy 
am I " (13) ; 'M^H [Asher] means blessedness. ** God hath given me mine 
hire "(18) ; Issachar is from npi^, Ac hired. " God hath endowed me," « now 
will my husband dwell with me " (20) ; Zebulnn is from SsT, he dwelt^ 
which resembles n3{, he endowed. Dinah (21) is from the same root with 
Dan. "The Lord shall add to me" (24); Joseph is from £3D;, he added. 
— In xxx. 1, we find a hint of the evil consequences likely to result from 
the kind of marriage forbidden in Lev. xviii. 18. — The stipulation of Ra- 
chel, in xxx. 15, connects itself with the precept in the latter part of Ex. 
xxL 10, showing the obligation there referred to, to have had a founda- 
tion in ancient usage. 
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Jacob, became to him a source of great wealth.* In 
this instance, as before in the transaction by which Esail 
was deprived of his birth-right, the character of Jacob 
appears merely treacherous and despicable. Had Moses 
presented it as in any respect worthy of praise or imi- 
tation, his character as a moralist would have been de-* 
servedly impeached. But it is only through a false 
method of criticism, that he has been supposed to have 
done any thing of this kind. He has related an actual 
course of events, as the ancient authorities had made 
those events known to him^ The record was impor- 
tant to those for whom he was writings as it explained 
the rise of the fortimes of the common ancestor of all 
their tribes. 

A natural dissatisfaction growing up, on the part of 
Laban, at seeing his property, he knew not how, pass- 
ing over into the possession of his steward, Jacob is 
said to have resolved, under the divine direction, to 
take his family and his substance, and v^ithout commu- 
nicatmg his design to Laban, lest obstructions should 
be offered, to return inta his native country. Laban 
followed and overtook him ; and, after an angry parieyi 
which terminated in a reconciliation and a friendly part- 
hig, each pursued his way to his own home. What the 
object of Rachel could have been in purloining hei* 
father's idolatrous images, supposing the anecdote to be 
founded on fact, we can now only conjecture. Perhaps 
she had not herself been reclaimed from the idolatry m 
which she had been educated, and desired to take 
fedong with her the protection of her family deities ; 
perhaps it was the worth of the cosdy materials of the 
images, which attracted her ; perhaps she thought, that, 
if left behind, her father might consult them, and learn 

• Gen. Yxx. 25-43. 
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by "what route to pursue the fugitives, when their flight 
was known. — The parting feast of Laban and Jacob 
wa» important to be recorded by Moses, as showing the 
antiquity of the practice of those Feast Offerings, which 
had so prominent a place in the ritual of that law which 
he promulgated.* 

Jacob, on his approach to the confines of Palestine, 
is represented to have been met and welcomed by 
angels of God; by which phrase it is not unlikely, that 
the original writer meant to indicate celestial visitants,! 
though, on the other hand, it would be doing no vio* 
lence to his language to understand him as speaking of 
Mendly messengers, perhaps from Isaac, perhaps from 
Esau, perhaps from the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
greeted his return to his own country* The word ren* 
dered angels is the same with that used in the second 
following verse, of the messengers whom Jacob is said 
to have sent to Esau; and they might well be caDed 
angels of Godj in the sense, that Jacob acknowledged a 
token of the divine goodness in their arriving to encour- 
age him at this anxious tune, or because they welcom- 
ed him into a country which was God's own land. — 
The displeasure of his brother, which he had so griev- 
ously provoked, could not fail to be to Jacob, at this 
period, a most serious occasion of solicitude. We are 
accordingly told, that he sent forward a message of 
respect and conciliation, and that, hearing that his broth- 
er ¥ras approaching with a large attendance, he divided 



• Gen. xxxL 1-55. It may have been interesting to the Jews of 
Moses' time to observe the coincidences between the circumstances of 
their own flight from Egypt, and that of their ancestor from Mesopota- 
mia. — xzxL 35, connects itself with Lev. xv. 19 et $tq.f as showing that 
directions given in the latter passage had a foundation in ancient usage. 
Rachel, se menstruam esse simulando, facile patrem a se arcuit — With 
kzxi. 54, comp. Lev. ill ; and see Vol. I. pp. 245, 246. 

t Comp. xzviiL 12 d ieq. 
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his caravan into two parts, in the hope that^ if one should 
be seized upon by Esau, the other might escape. His 
timid and self-accusing mind forboded worse than hap- 
pened. The more generous spirit of Esau had already 
forgiven the foul wrong which he had endured, and he 
greeted his offending relative with a cordiality which 
even went so far as to refuse his gifts, though at last he 
consented to receive them, to content the giver's mind. 
He proposed no interference with Jacob, but promptly 
returned to his own home in Mount Seir, to the south 
of Palestine, desisting from the purpose (which his 
friendliness had dictated) of accompanying Jacob as far 
as their road was the same, when he found that his broth- 
er's apprehensive and suspicious temper saw in the 
proposal only the disguise of some treacherous design.* 
The incident related, in this connexion, of Jacob's 
wrestling with a man through a night, derives its im- 
portance from its being an account which tradition had 
preserved of the occasion of his adoption of the name 
Israel It may be thought probable, that, m its original 
state, this account was the relation of a dream, which 
caused Jacob to assume the name. Dreams, as every 
one may have experienced, frequently take theu* form 
from some physical affection of the time. Such may 
have been the case in the present instance, in respect 



• Gen. xxxii. 1 - 23 ; xxxiii. 1-16. Here was a second instance 
(comp. Gen. xii. 10. — xiii. 4) of the rightful owner of the Holy Land re- 
turning to reclaim it, afler an absence of considerable duration. Both 
served as precedents for the course which the Israelites were now taking, 
under Moses, to repossess their ancient domains. — The word ^ Mahana- 
im " (xxxii. % comp. Josh. xiiL 26) means t%Do camps^ and was probably 
intended to contain a reference to the two parties ; one, that of Jacob and 
his company ; the other, of the angels. — From the statement in xxxiL 3, it 
followed, that Jacob, on his return to Palestine, did not find his brother 
there to contest his sole occupation of that territory. Esau had alrea^ 
voluntarily established himself in Mount Seir. 
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to one particular recorded. Jacob, suffering from a 
lameness, the pain of ^vhich followed him in his sleep, 
dreamed of a dislocation of his limb in wrestling. 
The fact was handed down ; and at length, in a way 
altogether consonant with the growth of many super- 
stitious practices, his descendants preserved the mem- 
ory of the occurrence, by forbearing to eat the corre- 
sponding part of animals slaughtered for food. Or per- 
haps it is as likely, that the practice, actually originating 
in some other cause, had at length, after the account 
of the wrestling of Jacob had been transmitted through 
several generations, come to be erroneously supposed to 
have had its origin in that event, agreeably to the state- 
ment which Moses had received, and which he has pre- 
served in the last verse of the thirty-second chapter. * 

Of the meeting of Jacob with his parents, an event of 
which it would interest us so highly to read, we are 
told nothing in detail ; nor any thing whatever, except 
at a later period, and in connexion with the death of 
Isaact We are informed, that Jacob reestablished him- 
self in his own country, building booths, pitching his 
tent, buying land, and erecting an altar, in different 
places.! The murderous assault by Levi and Simeon 
upon a Canaanitish setdement, the inhabitants of which 
they had perfidiously brought into a condition admitting 
of their being attacked with impunity, is next related ; 
by no means in the way of commendation of the con- 
duct of Jacob's sons, which, on the contrary, he is rep- 
resented, in the context, and again at the close of the 
book, as severely rebuking ; but partly because it was 
an important independent fact, touching the relation. 



• Gen. xxxii. 24 - 32. There is no allusion in any other part of the 
Old Testament to the practice mentioned in verse 32. 
t XXXV. 27. t «xiii- 17-20. 
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which, from the first, the family of Jacob had sustained 
towards the Canaaoites, and further, because it was an 
intimation to the contemporaries of Moses, that what 
the law required them to do, in refusing to be allied 
with the Canaanitish race, was no more than what their 
ancestors had done from the beginning. No motive 
must weigh with them to intermarry with the Canaan- 
ites. The strongest inducements to permit such con- 
tracts had proved unavailing with their fathers. The 
sister of Levi and Simeon had been dishonored. But 
they reckoned it no removal, but only an aggravation^ 
of the disgrace, that she should be given to a Canaan- 
itish husband. The richest bribes had been offered on 
the part of the husband's friends ; but all in vain. The 
presumption, on the part of a Canaanite, of seeking a 
daughter of Israel, they had considered worthy to be 
avenged, even by a cruel and perfidious massacre.* The 
passage had a similar importance in another respect; 
viz. as it testified, that, in the time of Jacob, the rite of 
circumcision had been regarded as obligatory by his 
femily.t 

In the thirty-fifth chapter we read of Jacob's conse- 
crating Bethel, the place where Jehovah had appeared 
to him on his departure mto Mesopotamia, by erecting 
there an altar, when he had caused all his &mily to 
give up whatever instruments of idolatry remained by 
them ; t of the death and burial of Rebekah's nurse, a 



• Gen. xxxiv. 1-31. \ xxxiv. 13-17. 

t TOLxv, 1-7. "Pot away the strange gods that are among you" 
(9) ; comp* xxzi. 34. ~ << Be clean, and change your garments " (3) ; here 
is the first mention of methods of lustration, as haviog been anciently in 
use with a religious purpose, which were prescribed in various instances 
by the Law ; comp. Ex. xxix. 4, 5; xL 12, 13 ; Lev. xiv. 8 ; xvL 4, 24. — 
" Their earrings, which were in their ears " (4) ; these were probably won^ 
by idolaters, as amulets. — With xxxv. 6, comp. xxviii. 16, 17. 
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circumstance which deserved to be mentioiied as giv^ 
ing to Jacob's descendants a further claim to a spot 
appropriated by him to such an important use;* of 
a renewal of the promise to Jacob, that his posterity 
should possess the country, along with a different ac- 
count of his taking the name Israel (the former state- 
ment declaring, that he adopted it at Peniel, the latter^ 
at Bethel) ; f of the death of Rachel in giving birth to 
Benjamin, and her burial at Bethlehem, marking an- 
other spot of the country sacred to the family of Ja- 
cob ; t of an offence of Reuben against his father, which, 
as we shall read, led to a forfeiture of his birth-right ; § 
of the names of Jacob's family, the list being a repeti- 
tion of part of a previous passage (from which, how- 
ever, it differs in omitting etymologies, and other par- 
ticulars) ; II of a visit of Jacob to Isaac, at Mamre, bis an- 
cient residence, as well as Abraham's ;1E and, finally, of 
the death of Isaac at the age of a hundred and eighty 
years.** 
In the preceding remarks, I have represented Moses 



* Gen. XXXV. 8. ^ Allon-bachuth " means the oak of weeping. 

fxxxv. 9-15; comp. xxxiL 38-90. — '^He poured a drink-oflflBTmf 
thereon, and he poured oil thereon " (14) ; here is a reference to practice! 
afterwards prescribed by the Law ; see Vol. I. p. 242. 

t XXXV. 16-20.— "Thou shalt have this son also" (17); rather, •<this 
child also shall be a $on for thee " ; that is, the encouragement offered 
to Rachel was, that the hope would be fulfilled which she had expressed 
in XXX. 24. — Benoni (18) means, son of my sorrow, and Benjamin, son 
of the right hand^ Le. of strength. Some, however, prefer to read the 
latter naqae, with the Samaritan, ** Benjamim," in which case it signifies, 
son of daySf agreeably to what Judah calls Benjamin in xliv. 20. 

$xxxv. 21, 22. — *' Israel spread his tent beyond the tower 

of Edar** (2); here, then, was another tract of which Israel had taken 
special possession. 

I XXXV. 23 - 26 ; comp. xxix. 31 — xxx. 24. The insertion of the name 
of Benjamin (24) in a list of children born to Jacob in Padan Aram (26) 
is a contradiction of the narrative immediately preceding (16-19). 

f XXXV. 27 ; comp. xiiL 18, xxv. 9. •• xxxv. 28, 29. 

VOL. II. 13 
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as repeatedly encouraging his followers to the invasion 
of the territory of Canaan, by laying before them his- 
torical evidence, that it had been promised by Jehovah 
to their ancestors, and that those ancestors had taken 
possession of it by actual settlement.* This latter point 
requires some elucidation. In relation to it, two ques- 
tions naturally present themselves; 1. Did the ances- 
tors of the Israelites establish a right to the territory by 
exploration and settlement ? and, if so, then 2. Was not 
that right abandoned by their subsequent desertion of 
the country during their residence in Egypt 1 

As to the first question, no fact, I think, can be re- 
ferred to, inconsistent with the supposition of what Mo- 
ses appears to intend to urge, namely, that Abraham 
and his family were the first permanent occupants of 
the country of Canaan. In the account, however, of 
Abraham's emigration, we read, that "the Canaanite 
was then [or, already] in the land." t 

According to my understanding of this statement, so 
far from impairing, it was designed to strengthen, the 
argument which I suppose Moses to have used. It is 
as if he had said, " Though Canaanites were already in 
some sense, in the country, they were not there, as the 
facts show, in any such manner as to prevent, or even 
to offer any opposition to, its peaceable occupation by 
Abraham ; and, therefore, at this day, when we demand 
a restitution of it to the rightful owners, it is out of 



• The ground, that Palestine properly so called, and that alone (ex- 
cluding the country east of the Jordan), belonged to the Israelites as an 
inheritance, — a property trans naitted from their ancestors, — is one which 
Moses very expressly takes. It is the basis of the direction given by him 
(Deut ii. 9, 19) to offer no molestation to the Moabites and Ammonites, 
who inhabited the country east of the river, and of the question which 
was raised (Numb. xxxiL) upon the propriety of allowing a portfon of the 
people to settle in that country, when, by the fortune of a war provoked 
by its inhabitants, it had unexpectedly fallen into their hands. 

t Gen. xii. 6 ; xiii. 7. 
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the question for them to set up a claim of prior settle- 
ment'* 

The truth probably was, that the Canaanites (or 
Phenicians)^ in the pursuit of their customary busi- 
ness, had established scattered trading-posts, or, as at 
this day they would be called, factories, in the terri- 
tory in question, without any intention, m the first in- 
stance, of making it their home ; and that, so far from 
being annoyed to see it m a course of settlement by 
other foreigners, they regarded its settlement with sat- 
isfaction as favoring their plans of traffic. From their 
earliest appearance in history, they are known as & 
commercial community, not as a community of agri- 
culturists, or of herdsmen. Canaan was not their origi- 
nal seat Herodotus, writing long after they obtained 
temporary possession of it, and speaking of a time, 
when, after the Israelitish conquests, they still retamed 
their hold of a belt of territory along the seashore^ 
says ; ** The Phenicians, say the Persian historians, came 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and fixed 
themselves m the country which they still inhabit, be- 
gmning at the same time to make foreign voyages '* ; * 
and again ; ^ The Phenicians, as they say themselves, 
had formerly dwelt on the Red Sea, and from thence 
removed mto Syria, where they occupied the sea- 
coast.**! Considering their earlier position, and their 
habits of life, it is reasonable to suppose, that their con- 
nexion with the territory afterwards called by their 
name began in the way which has been suggested. 
If trading-posts were all which they intended to estab- 
lish in the country, such establishments, no one would 
pretend, gave them a right to dominion over its soil 
That they did not themselves lay claim to any such 

• Lib. i $ L t Lib. m § 89. 
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jurisdiction, the whole history implies, when it repre- 
sents Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as ranging freely 
over the open country, appropriating it to themselves 
by durable monuments, and dividing and assigning it 
at their own discretion. If the patriarchs, by purchas- 
ing of the Canaanites some single spots, implied that to 
these they had a previous title, this fact does not con- 
tradict the view I am maintaining ; for these spots may 
have been, and in some instances appear to have been,* 
mere appurtenances to some insulated post. Such a 
post, — and not a " city," in any modern acceptation of 
the term, — must that have been, of which Simeon 
and Levi, even supposing them to have been aided by 
some portion of their father's household, slew in one 
day all the males, and carried away the spoil ; t and 
such posts must the "cities that w^ere round about" 
have been, which this violent act affected with such a 
terror, that " they did not pursue after the sons of Ja- 
cob." t 

Till after the time of the patriarchs, these trading 
foreigners entertained no design of forming permanent 
settlements in the country. As yet it belonged to the 
families of Abraham and Isaac (and, by their disposal, 
to one branch only of their families), by undisputed 
right. After the departure of Jacob and his sons into 
Egypt, the Canaanites extended themselves, and took 
possession of the domain temporarily abandoned by its 
owners ; so that, when the Israelites were ready, imder 
Moses, to reclaim their patrimony, a numerous popu- 
lation of interlopers was prepared to contest the claim. 
And this brings us to the second question proposed. 
Supposing the Israelitish race to have been once right- 

• Gen. xxiii. 16-18. f xxxiv. 25-29. t xxxv, 5, 
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fill possessors of Canaan, bad their right been relin- 
quished through their long absence? 

We cannot maintain, that it had been thus relinquish- 
ed, unless we are prepared to show, — which certainly 

we are not, — that the Israelites had taken no meas- 
ures, meanwhile, to guard against an inference liable to 
be drawn from their temporary desertion of their home, 
and to make known to all concerned, that they did 
not intend their existing condition to operate as a pre- 
judice to their right, or as a hindrance of their asser- 
tion of it, whenever circumstances should permit. A 
proprietor does not cease to be a proprietor, because 
he does not live upon his land. If the Israelites, while 
in Egypt, had, year by year, sent heralds into Canaan, 
to proclaim, in its places of resort, that the country 
was theirs, and that they meant, in good time, to return 
to it, no one would hesitate to say, that they did all 
that was necessary to keep their claim alive, and fore- 
close a new claim from any other quarter. That they 
did not, in fact, give, from time to time, such public 
notice of perseverance in their claim, as the customs 
of the age required (whatever that might be), is a sup- 
position essential to the view of their right having been 
lost ; yet it is one for which it would be impossible to 
produce the slightest authority. And, on the contrary, 
from the very little which is told us, of transactions 
during the absence of the chosen family from Pales- 
tine, we gather a few particulars, showing that they still, 
in their exile, continued to revisit it, and did acts in it 
sufficiently significant, to observers, of their continuing 
to regard it as their home. When Jacob died, his re- 
mains were conveyed from Egypt, with a pompous 
attendance, to the family sepulchre in Canaan ; and it is 
expressly recorded, that the ceremony was one of such 
parade, as to attract the attention of the neighbouring 
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inhabitants.* From a relation in the first book of 
Chronicles, — and that introduced so incidentally, as 
to make it probable that there were other incidents of 
the same kind, — we learn, that the Israelites, during 
their residence in Egypt, visited Palestine for the pur- 
pose of pasturing their cattle, and even, apparently, 
of erecting cities.f Nor would any one even be justi- 
fied in affirming, that, between the time of Joseph and 
that of Moses, the Israelites had not actually made un- 
successful attempts for the permanent recovery of their 
former seats. That they themselves intended from the 
first to return to Palestine, is evident, as well from the 
circumstances under which they left it, as from particu- 
lar intimations to that effect ; J and, entertaining this 
design, it is to be presumed, that they would guard 
against any obstacle in the way of its accomplishment, 
by taking care to do whatever was fit to keep the 
knowledge of their title alive. 

It may be said, that, allowing the view which has 
been taken to be correct, it only proves, that the Jews 
of Moses' time had an inherited right to the open 
country of Palestine ; it does not justify them for ex- 
pelling the Canaanites from those scattered cities, to 
which, on its own showing, the Canaanites had the 
same right that the Jews had to the rest of the country. 
To this it is obvious to reply, that, in point of fact, no 
such question of divided right could possibly be pre- 
sented. The Canaanites, who, in Moses' time, had 
occupied the country, could have no thought except of 
maintaining the whole, or resigning the whole. When 
they undertook to hold, against the Israelites, terri- 

• Gen. I 11 - la 1 1 Chron. vu. 20-24. 

t Gen. xlvi. 4; xlvii. 29 j xlviii. 21; xlix. 13, 29-32; 1. 24 (comp. 
Ex. xiii. 19); Ex. i. 10. 
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tory to which the Israelites had a rightful claim, it was 
incident to their failure in that attempt, that they should 
lose what, had they asserted no more than their right, 
might have been amicably accorded to them. Their 
encroachment upon property not theirs, made it neces- 
sary that that property should be forcibly recovered by 
its rightful possessors. In provoking a war, they sub- 
mitted whatever was theu^ to the fortune of war ; and, 
if they were beaten, it passed into the hands of their 
adversary by the right of conquest. Further, in re- 
covering their patrimony, the Jews were justified, by 
the law of self-preservation, in doing whatever might 
be necessary to assure a permanent and peaceable pos- 
session of it. And this, under existing circumstances, 
required the expulsion of the Canaanites from their 
borders. It was impossible for the Jewish state, as 
now constituted, to live securely, while harbouring 
idolatrous and grossly immoral communities within its 
bosom. 

The argument, which I have urged, if admitted to 
be just, goes the whole length of showing, that, by 
right of prior occupation, a right never waved, the 
Israelites were entitled to repossess the country of 
Palestine, and the Canaanites were bound to surrender 
it to them without resistance. Let the argument have 
such weight as it may be thought to merit. At this dis- 
tance of time, it must be owned, that we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with some important facts connected 
with the question, to urge it with perfect confidence. 
But it will not escape a careful reader, that, in order 
to justify the course prescribed by Moses to the Israel- 
ites, in this instance, it is not necessary to go nearly so 
far as this argument, if well founded, would carry us. 
The plea of prior occupation, if sustained, would do 
the double office of establishing the right of the Israel- 
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i(es, and imposing an obligation on the tribes of Canaan. 
But for an interpreter, who undertakes to vindicate 
the course of Moses, it would be altogether a work of 
supererogation to attempt to show, that he used an 
argument designed to satisfy the Canaanites, that it 
was their duty to abandon their homes. Such an ar- 
gument to the Canaanites would not have been perti- 
nent to any of his objects. He had no mission to that 
people ; and no nation, in any age, — least of all, in 
those barbarous times, — is hkely to be persuaded, that 
it ought to abandon its home, because another nation 
has a better right to it. The mission of Moses was to 
the Jews ; and to them it was certainly in the highest 
degree pertinent for him to say; "Reclaim and recover 
this country of Canaan, not only because Jehovah, the 
proprietor and rightful disposer of the earth and all 
that is therein, gave it to your fathers for the permanent 
dwelling of themselves and their race, but because your 
fathers in past times took possession of it, and neither 
they nor their posterity have ever done any thing which 
can be properly regarded as an alienation of it," And, 
even independently of the view that these hints of 
Moses were intended to show, that a claim on the 
ground of first occupation had been originally well 
founded, and had since been properly kept up, they 
had still an important use in exciting the Israelites to 
the vigorous assertion of a right, which, on another and 
unquestionable ground, they knew themselves to pos- 
sess. Whether or not they had other good titles to 
the territory of Canaan, they knew themselves to have 
that which was best of all, and which was sufficient 
alone to vindicate to their own minds their enterprise 
of invading that region, though other nations, ignorant 
of Jehovah, would not admit its validity. Jehovah, who 
made, and had the supreme right to dispose of all things, 
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had given that territory to their fathers and to them. 
So testified old tradition, and so Moses, in the exercise 
of his supernatural office, declared. As to right, here 
was enough. As to impulse to assert that right, noth- 
ing could more appropriately furnish it, than to call up 
the remembrance, that the territory, which they were 
seeking to repossess, now profaned by idolatry and all 
sorts of crime, contained their fathers' ancient homes, 
their altars^ and theur graves. 
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LECTURE XXV. ' 

THE TIME OF JACOB Al^D OF THE RESIDENCE 
IN EGYPT. 

GENESIS XXXVI. 1. -EXODUS H. 10. 

Genealogy of the Idumeans, — Circumstances of the BrRTH or 
Pharez and Zerah. — History of Joseph. — Migration of Ja- 
cob WITH HIS Family to Egypt, — Conduct of Jacob in re- 
spect to Joseph's two Sons. — Last Discourse of Jacob to 
his Children, and Reasons for its Preservation by Moses, — 
Burial of Jacob in Canaan. — Joseph's Subse<juent T&ka.t* 
MENT of his Brothers, — His Death in Egypt, after com- 
manding that his Body should be conveyed to Canaan. — 
Subsequent Condition of the Israelites in Egypt. — Birth 
AND Education of Moses. — Credibility of the Records re- 
latino to the Lives of the Patriarchs. — References in 
the Later Books of the Pentateuch to Divine Revelations 

MADE to them, — CHRONOLOGY OF EaRLY EvENTS IN THE BIBLI- 
CAL History. — Supposed Longevity op Men in the Early 
Ages. 

The thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis interrupts the 
narrative of the fortunes of Jacob and his family with 
a brief account of the posterity of Esau, which was of 
interest to the IsraeUtes, both because of the con- 
sanguinity of the two races, and of the near vicinity 
of the territories which they occupied. In this chap- 
ter we have further indications of the fragmentary 
character of the book, as it has been heretofore de- 
scribed. Different parts of it present repetitions of 
the same fact,* and it contains statements inconsistent 

» Compare Gen. xxxvL 10 with 4 ; 18 with 5 and 14 ; 29, 30, with 
^,31. 
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with Others made m the context^ and in previous 
parts of the book.* 

With the thirty-seventh chapter begins the history 
of Joseph, the eleventh son of Jacob, which, with that 
of its influence on the fortunes of the family, is pur- 
sued to the close of the book, the continuity of the 
narrative being interrupted only by the contents of 

* In Gen. xxxvi. 2, the name Anah is said to have belonged to a daoghter 
of Zibeon, whUe in 24 (compare 29) it is given to his son, and in 30 il 
seems to be given to his brother. — In xxvi. 34, Esau's wives are said 
to have been "Judith, the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashe- 
math, the daughter of Elon the Hittite " ; and in xxviiL 9, be is said 
to have also married ^ Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael) Abraham's 
son, the sister of Nebajoth " ; while in xxxvi. 2, 3, the same names of his 
wives are partly retained, with a different account of their parentage. 
It is there Adah, instead of Bashemath, who is daughter of Elon, and 
Sashemath, on the other hand, instead of Mahalath, is represented as 
daughter of Ishmael. It seems impossible here not to recognise differ- 
ent traditions respectitig the same fact, which had come to Moses' 
knowledge. — In 6-8 is a record, important to the Jews of Moses' time, 
of the voluntary abdication of Canaan by Esau and his family. — In 
fiO-30 is an account of the tribes which had occupied Idumea pre-* 
vionsly to its conquest by Esau (compare Deut iu 12, 22). It is the more 
pertinent in the place, as Esau and his son Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 24, 25, 
12, 22) had married daughters of the Horite racow -^ Instead of " mules " 
(24) the Vulgate translates ^ hot baths," which is a more probable ren- 
dering.— *< These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel" (31). From this 
verse it has been inferred, that the passage which it introduces was 
written after the establishment of the Israelitish monarchy. If so, one 
cannot reason from it against the authenticity of Grenesis ; it . would 
only have to be regarded as one of those interpolations which doubtless 
«xist But I conceive that the idea, that this was written simply in 
reference to xxxv. 11, is by no means destitute of probability; the 
writer meaning to indicate, that there had been so many princes in 
tbe family of Esau, while as yet the divine promise to Israel, respecting 
A royal posterity, remained unfulfilled. And this is the more likely^ 
AS, while the death of the prinoes previously named is mentioned, there 
is no such record (xxxvi. 39) in respect to Hadar, who, considering 
the number of names in the line, may well have been the king of Edom 
to whom Moses (comp. Numb« xx. 14,) is related to have sent a mes- 
iage^ The passage, if interpolated, was perhaps taken from 1 Chron. 
i. 43-5a 
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one chapter, the thirty-eighth, in which is related an 

incident in the life of one of his brothers. Judah, 
having neglected to take care for the marriage of his 
youngest son Shelah to Tamar, widow of Shelah's el- 
der brothers, is made the subject of an artifice on 
her part, in the sequel of which he becomes the par- 
ent of twin sons. The passage, I conceive, was es- 
teemed by Moses worthy of preservation, chiefly be- 
cause of its sustaining, by the force of ancient authority,, 
two provisions of his law% those relating to levirate 
marriages, and to the punishment of the crime of adul- 
tery.* 

The history of Joseph, independently of its being 
one of the most touching narratives within the com- 
pass of all literature, sacred or profane, was indis- 
pensable to the objects of Moses* record, inasmuch as 
it connected itself throughout with the occasion of the 

• With Gen. xxxviii. 11, 14, &c. compare Deut, xxv. 5, 6; and with 
xxxviii. 24, compare Deut xxii. 22-24.—^" At that time," &c, (1). It is 
impossible to suppose a correct chronology here. When Joseph was sold 
into Egypt, he was seventeen years old (xxxvii. 2); when he interpreted 
Pharaoh's dream, he was thirty (xli. 46) ; that is, thirteen years had passed. 
To these succeeded the seven years of plenty (xli, 53), and to them 
two years of famine (xlv. 6), making in all twenty-two years after the 
abduction of Joseph; by no means time enough for Judah to have he- 
come the parent of two sons, who were successively the husband of a 
woman, by whom, subsequently, Judah himself liad a son, who, in his 
turn, had already (xlvi. 12) become a parent — The reason, probably, 
why the second son of Judah was unwilling (xxxviii. 9) to become the 
parent of a child, who, according to an arrangement of the Mosaic Law 
(existing, however, it appears, as early as the patriarchal times), would 
be reckoned not as his, but as the child of his elder brother deceased, 
was this ; that that child, as the representative of Jacob's oldest son 
(Deut xxv. 5, 6), would be entitled to a double portion of the family 
estate (Deut. xxi. 17) ; whereas, if the elder line were extinct, not 
only in fact, as was the case with that of Er, but also in legal contem- 
plation, its rights would vest in the second son and his heirs. — The pas- 
sage, 27-30, was probably of importance in relation to a rule, resting 
on ancient usage, for deciding the question, which, of twins, was to be 
esteemed entitled to the prerogatives of first bom. 
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transfer of the Israelites from the territory, which, un- 
der divine guidance, they had anciently occupied, to 
that from which he was now conducting them, to re^ 
claim their former possessions; while it was also, in 
some particulars, available for the purpose of lending 
authority to provisions of his law. It would be useless 
to recite it here. The accounts of the envy, excited 
against Joseph in the minds of his brothers by their 
father's partial affection, and of his being sold by 
them as a slave into a foreign country ; * of the cir- 
cumstances under which he was there committed to 
prison ; t of his interpretation of dreams of great offi- 
cers of Pharaoh, verified by the event ; J of his inter- 
pretation of dreams of Pharaoh himself, relating to ap- 
proaching periods of abundance and famine;^ of his 
promotion to the highest station under that prince, and 
marriage to the daughter of one of his courtiers ;|| of 
his administration of the trust of collecting stores dur- 
ing the season of plenty, and distributing them during 
that of scarcity, which followed ;ir of his interview 
with his brothers, who had come to Egypt to obtain 
supplies in the famine, which had extended itself to 



• GeD. xxxvii. 1 - 36. — " Thy mother " ( 10) ; but we have before read of 
the death of Rachel (xxxv. 19). — Versoa 12, 14, and 17 bear upon the 
subject of the extent of Jacob's possessions in Canaan. — "AH his 
daughters " (35) ; but we know of no daughter of Jacob except Dinah 
(XXX. 21). 

txxxix. 1-23. txl. 1-23. 

§xli. 1-37. — "Take up the fiflbpart" (34); that is, either, obtain 
it by purchase, or (as some commentators would have it), instead of 
demanding a tithe of the produce, which may have been a customary 
royal revenue (compare 1 Sam. viii. 15, 17), exact double that amount 

Ijxli. 38-46.— "Bow the knee" (43). The meaning of the word 
thus rendered, is matter of dispute among the philologists. Some un- 
derstand by it, the man clothed by the king. The name Zaphnathr 
pacuuak (45), given by Pharaoh to Joseph, is also differently interpreted,, 
as signifying ihe reveaUr of§eertiSy and the $a»iour qf the land. 

%x]u 47-57. 
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their country^ his liberal provision for them, and the 
method adopted by him to procure the presence of his 
own mother's son, Benjamin, who had been left be- 
hind;* of their return, accompanied by Benjamin ;t 
of his artifice for their detention, t and disclosure of 
himself to them ; ^ of his sending for his father, || and 
the arrival and establishment of Jacob and all his family 
in Egypt ; H and of the method by which he made 

* Gem xlii, 1 -^.— " They laded their asses," &c. (26, 27, compare 
xliii. 2) ; the whole account of a few asses* loads of corn being sent for to 
feastain a large establishment, like that of Jacob, and that, too, over a 
desert country, in the journey over which a great part of it must have 
been consumed, cannot fail to strike a careful reader as inconsistent 
with the supposition of circumstantial accuracy in the narrative. 

f xliii. 1-34. — "The men marvelled one at another" (33); they were 
surprised, that any one in Egypt should know how to arrange them, as, 
under Joseph's direction, they had been arranged^ in the order of their 
ages. 

i xliv. 1.-34. — The proceeding, related in 2 (compare 17), appears to 
have been adopted by Joseph with a view to ascertain, whether the ho«^ 
tility, with which he had been pursued by his elder brothers, was ex- 
tended, since his departure, to the other son of Jacob's favorite wife. 
*the conduct of Judah (33) gives hira satisfaction on this point 

§xlv. 1-a II xlv. 9-28. 

IT xlvi. 1 — xlvii. 12. — " Israel offered sacriBces " &c. (xlvi. 1) ) 

designing thus to testify his purpose of continued allegiance to Jehovah, 
whose peculiar territory he was leaving. — " I will also surely bring thee 
up again "(4.); the simple fact of the possession, by the Jews, while in 
Egypt, of a tradition, that Jehovah had promised to Jacob to bring his 
family back to Palestine, proves their expectation of returning thither. — 
In verse 10 we have the name Jemuel corresponding to ^emud in Numk 
xxvi. 12, and Zohnr corresponding to Zerah. In verse 13 Job corre- 
sponds to Jashub in Numb. xxvi. 24. Ezbon in 16 is Ozni in Numb. xxvi. 
16. Httshim in 23 is Shukam in Numb. xxvi. 42 ; and there are several 
smaller discrepancies in the list. The catalogue of the sons of Ben- 
jamin in Genesis (xlvi. 21) gives ten names, and that in Numbers (xxvi. 
38-40), eight, four of which only (viz. Bela, Ashbel, Naaman, and Ard) 
are common to the two lists, unless Huppim (Gen. xlvi. 21) be regarded 
as the flame with Hupham (Numb. xxvi. <?0) ; and further, Naaman and 
Ard, said in Genesis to be Benjamin's sons, are, in Numbers, called his 
^andsons. Such facts as these show the imperfect condition of the 
text of the Pentateuch. The subject of these genealogies will present 
itself again at the beginning of the first book of Chronicles. — " And 
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Pbaraoh proprietor of the whole territory of the reakn, 
and secured one fifth of its produce as a royal rever 
nue;* — these accounts are sufficiently familiar to all 
readers of Scripture. 



Serah their sister " &c. (17) ; why it is, that, contrary to custom, a daughter 
of Asher is here mentioned, I suppose there are no means of explaining ; 
that it was not hy mere accident, may be inferred from the fact, that hei* 
name is also introduced into the genealogy of her tribe in Numbers xxvi. 
46. In 1 Chron. vii. 24, we find the same name, as belonging to a 
person who did a remarkable act But there she is represented as of 
the tribe of Ephraim. — " All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt " 
(526) ; Jacob himself, of course, is not included, nor Joseph with his sons. 
But they are expressly included in the next verse, maldng both enu^ 
merations correct In making up the number thirty-three, in verse 15, 
it is necessary to understand Jacob himself as included, as well as Dinah, 
while £r and Onan are not taken into the enumeration, having died in 
Canaan. — " Ye shall say, * Thy servants' trade ' dtc." (34). Joseph, 
-wishing to guard against his family's becoming merged in the Egypr 
tian race, directed them to announce themselves as devoted to an occu- 
pation, which, with the Egyptians, was in disrepute, to the end that a 
separate settlement might be assigned to them. — ^In the best of the 
land make thy father and brethren to dwell " (xlviL 6, coippare 11) ; that 
is, say the commentators, the best for their uses as graziers ; thjs would 
be difierent land from what would be best for agricultural oses, and 
which it is not to be supposed that Pharaoh would be willing to alienate 
from his own people. But it has been sufficiently ^een, that I do no( 
fbel called upon, as a believer in the miraculous revelation through 
lioses, to defend the credibility of all the relations in this book. 

* Gen. xlviL 13- 26. ^ In the relation in 90 - 26, 1 understand to be comr 
prehended a virtual argument of Moses to the Israelites, to this effect; 
^' Do not complain of the payment of tithes required by my law as a bur- 
densome tribute. The king apd proprietor of Egypt, while he exacts noth- 
ing from his priesthood, deipands one fifth of the produce of the soil 
for his revenue, Your king, Jehovah, is equally the proprietor of the 
territory where ]ie is about to establish you (compare Lev. xxv. 23) ; 
and he, too, demands nothing from those who serve at his alters. But 
to you, wl^) are his tenants, he is more lei4ent, tiian is the prince, ^m 
whose sway you have just h^e^ relei^d. He claims from you only 
one half of the revenue, which you kqow to be paid to Pharaoh by his 
subjects." Whether pr not the true account of the origin of this Egyp- 
tian tax h^d come down to the time of the Exodus, the fact of its exis- 
tence at that period is a necessary inference from the narrative, by 
whoever believes the comppsition, into which it is noif incorporated, to be 
from the band of Moses, The hct of the exemption of th^ priests of 
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At the end of seventeen years after the migration 
into Egypt, Jacob, perceiving his end to be approach- 
ing, sent for Joseph to give him his dying blessing, and 
obtained from him a promise to bury him in his own 
land of Canaan. The record represents him as pro- 
ceeding, in the interview which followed, to show his 
peculiar affection for Joseph, by adopting Ephraim and 
Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph, as his own, thereby 
elevating them to an equality, in respect to station and 
inheritance, with Reuben, Judah, and his other children. 
At the same time Jacob is said to have given to 
Ephraim, though the younger of the two, precedence 
above his brother.* The narrative, transmitted to 
Moses' time, which thus placed Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, grandsons of Israel, on an equal footing with his 
sons, at the same time assigning to the former the su- 
periority, justified the arrangement by which the num- 
ber of twelve tribes was still kept entire, when, in 
Moses' time, the family of Levi was separated for sa- 
cred duties. And it authorized the precedency to which 
the tribe of Ephraim actually laid claim, as the chief 
representative of Joseph ; a claim urged as well, per- 

Egypt from taxation is also asserted by Diodorus Siculus (lib. i. § 73) ; 
comp. Herodotus (lib. ii. § 37). 
* Gen. xl vii. 27 — xlviii. 22. — "I will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt 

bury me in their burying-place " (xlvii. 30) ; a desire which Jacob 

cannot be supposed to have entertained, unless he expected his de- 
scendants to repossess the country ; the passage, accordingly, gives rise 
to a remark similar to that which I made above on xlvi. 4 ; see also xlviii. 
21. — "Thy issue "&.C. (xlviii. 6); that is, the posterity of all thy chil- 
dren hereafter born, should there be such, shall be reckoned as belonging 
to one or the other of the two races of Ephraim and Manasseh. — 
" Rachel died by me " &c. (7) ; Jacob seems here to refer to Rachel, his 
favorite wife, by way of explanation of the partiality which he was now 
manifesting to Joseph, her oldest son. — " I have given to thee one por- 
tion," &c. (22) ; what territory it was, here bequeathed to the children 
of Joseph, which Jacob had conquered from the Amorites, the history 
does not inform us. 
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haps, on other grounds with which we are not ac- 
quainted, as on those of its superior numbers,* and of 
its being the tribe of the military leader of the nation. 
I object altogether to the usual method of comment- 
ing upon the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, which 
proceeds upon the postulate, that the words therein 
ascribed to Jacob are to be understood as propheti- 
cally indicating the fortunes of the respective tribes of 
his descendants m distant future times.t There is 
neither antecedent probability in its favor, nor is it jus- 
tified by the contents of his discourse to his children 
assembled around his death-bed. On the other hand, 
I cannot perceive that the passage affords the smallest 
support to the opinion of those, who urge, that it so 
well describes events posterior to the time of Moses as 
well as to that of Jacob, as to justify its being ascribed 
to a period later than that commonly assigned for the 
composition of the Pentateuch. I cannot allow, that it 
furnishes any argument, to prove either Jacob to have 
been supernaturally informed respecting the future, or 
the compiler of the book of Genesis to have lived 
later than the time of Moses. I understand Jacob to 

• Numb, i 32 - 35. At the end of the journey through the wilder- 
ness, however, this condition had been reversed, supposing the text, in 
Numb. zxvi. 34-37, to be correct 

f Jacob indeed is represented (Gen. xlix. 1,) as having said to his sons ; 
** Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you what shall befall you 
in the last days.^ But this text is far from being a warrant for the com- 
mon opinion of the character of the passage* The phrase, the last days, 
is quite as indefinite as the word herea/ter ; on the showing of the text 
itself, it was not the future fortunes of their posterity, but their own, 
" what shall befall you^^ that he proposed to speak to them of; and, 
though he very properly premised, that he meant to tell them what was 
to come, since much of what he said, describing either what their char- 
acters would bring upon them, or the arrangements which he had made 
Sn their behalf, fell under this description, still it is impossible for any 
one, whether adopting my view, or that which is current, to maintain, 
that the whole discourse related to things fbture ; see xlix. 21. 
VOL. II. 15 
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be here represented as addressing himself to each of 
his sons, with topics, such as the circumstances or the 
feeling of the time might dictate. To one he recalls the 
remembrance of some important incident of his past 
life; to another, he makes a remark founded on his 
personal character ; to one, he expresses his displeas- 
ure or approbation; to others, — dying in the belief, 
that his family would speedily, and as soon as circum- 
stances should permit, return to their home in Canaan, 
— he specifies the district in that territory, which he 
desired them and their descendants to occupy.* And 
if, in some instances, we are at a loss to explain his 
meaning, this is no more than we should expect under 
circumstances, calling for references so strictly personal. 
A crime of Reuben, Jacob's oldest child, had ex- 
posed him to his father's severe displeasure. To this 
the patriarch now refers ; and the great purport of his 
address to his guilty son is to degrade him from that 
place in the family, which, by right of birth, was his. 



• From John iv. 5, it appears, that a tradition existed in our Saviour's 
time, that Jacob g-ave to Joseph the territory occupied by his descend- 
ants. When did he give it ? Not, it is to be supposed, before Joseph 
left Canaan, for he was then but ecventeen years of age. I think we 
here have an additional presumption, that the last discourse of Jacob, 
however mutilated in the course of time, and only partly preserved in 
writing, was understood to have l>een occupied, among other things, with 
a distribution of the family estate. If it be said, that my suggestion of 
Jacob's expecting the speedy return of his family, is inconsistent with 
Gen. XV. 13, the substance of which must be supposed to have been 
known to him, I reply ; 1. that it can by no means be assumed as certain, 
that this narrative was in existence as early as Jacob's time ; perhaps it 
did not assume its present shape till four hundred years had passed after 
the migration into Egypt ; 2. that, if it was in Jacob's possession, his 
mind was quite as likely to be fixed on the statement in xv. 16, as oa 
that in XV. 13, which appears contradictory to it. If " in the fourth gen- 
eration " of Abraham's posterity, the family were to return to Canaan, 
as is the declaration of the former text, Jacob, of course, was looking 
for their speedy return, because his own grandchildren, then standing 
before him, constituted that fourth generation from Abraham. 
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"Thou shalt not excel;*' thqu sbalt not be chief; the 
prerogatives of first-born I transfer from thee to one 
more worthy.* 

Simeon and Levi, too, had brought on themselves 
their parent's disapprobation, by conspiring together in 
an act of brutal cruelty. I understand his declaration 
to them as expressing, first, his indignation at their 
crime, and, secondly, his desire, that their families should 
be separated from one another in their settlements in 
Canaan, so as not to afford opportunity for any more 
such atrocious plots. " I will scatter them in Israel ; " 
it is my will, that they be made to live apart. But who 
can suppose, that Jacob is here speaking of the tribe 
of Levi, and that, at the same time, he was acquaint- 
ed with the future designation of that tribe to the sa- 
cred oflSce ? t 

Next to Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, Judah was Is- 
rael's oldest son. To him, therefore, after their dis- 
grace, the dignity of first-bom naturally descended. 
In him, also, it appears, that Israel discerned personal 
qualities, fitting him to be the head of the family in 
the important movement of retummg to Canaan, which 
Jacob naturally supposed would not be long delayed 
after his own death. To Judah, accordingly, he as- 
signs the chief conduct of that enterprise. " Well art 
thou called Judah^ " he says to him ; *^ior praise from thy 
brethren is thy due. In thy valor they may well trust, 
and because of it they may well submit themselves \o 
thy guidance. Accordingly, with Judah let the sceptre 
be, and around him let the people gather, till the en- 



* God. xlix. 3, 4 (comp. xzzv. 32). — *^ Unstable as water ; " rather, 
^Thou hast raged [thy passions have raged] like a turbulent stream;" or 
(as Geddes renders it), <*Like water thou hast lapsed," L e. glided from 
thj preeminence. 

1 5-7 ; comp. xxxiv. 25- 31. 
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terprise of return to our own country be accomplished ; 
till the people have arrived at Shiloh, the centre of 
the Holy Land." The rest of the address to Judah I 
understand as consisting of a bequest, to him and his 
family, of the wine district of Palestine for the place 
of their settlement.* 

In the few words spoken to Zebulun, I find nothmg 
but a designation of the particular portion of Canaan^ 
which Jacob, for reasons of which we know nothing, 



•Gen. xlix. 8 - T-J. — " Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise^ (S); n. paronomasia, the name bein^ derived from a verb which 
signifies to praise; (comp. xxix. 35.) — "The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah," &c. (10). If these words contained such a prophecy of the 
Messiah as has been ibund in them by readers and commentators, noth- 
ing can be more remarkable than the fact, that it is nowhere referred to, 
in any part of the Bible. That they do contain it, I take to be one of 
the most gratuitous of all baseless imaginations. The word Shiloh has 
no conceivable application to the Messiah. It is the well-known name 
of a city near the centre of Palestine. The words rendered, in our 
version, " until Shiloh come," I translate, " until one come to Shiloh," 
i. e. (according to the well-known form of the Hebrew imperBonal) 
until the arrival at Shiloh. Jacob pointed out to his children whom 
they should acknowledge as their leader, till their expedition to recover 
their patrimony had proved successful, the centre of their territory having 
been reached. The absence from the word IlS'^ of the final n (tech- 
nically called n local), is no objection to this rendering. The very word 
here in question occurs in other places, without such addition, where to 
Shiloh is undoubtedly the meaning (comp. Joshua xviii. 1 ; Judges xxL 
12 ; I Sam. iv. 12 ; 1 Kings xiv. 2, 4) ; indeed, it has nowhere this ap- 
pendage, nor could conveniently take iL Without any reference to 
such a view as I propose of the passage, pPnp, rendered " a law-giver," 
has b^en otherwise translated "the staflf," or ♦*the standard." The 
word signifies, any person or thing that controls or guides. — " Binding 
his foal unto the vine" &c. (11); that is, I destine for him that re- 
gion, where grapes are so plenty, that men will not even refuse them to 
their beasts. It is true, that the tribe of Judah did subsequently occupy 
part of the wine region of Palestine. But this proves nothing, either of a 
supernatural character in the declarations ascribed to Jacob, or of a late 
composition of the passage. The standing of that tribe entitled it to a 
preference in the selection of its territory ; and the very fact of this 
purpose of Jacob having been communicated to his sons, and transmitted 
by them to their posterity, may have influenced, in this instance, the ap« 
propriation of land in the time of Joshua. See Josh. xv. 
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proposed to make the patrimony of that branch of his 
family. His wish, thus expressed, transmitted through 
the later generations, and incorporated by Moses into 
his book of Genesis, appears to have been partly re- 
garded in the subsequent distribution of the land at 
the time of the conquest by Joshua.* The border, 
however, of Zebulun, never extended to Zidon, which 
was included within the tribe of Asher ; t a fact equally 
inconsistent with the prophetical character of the dis- 
course here ascribed to Jacob, and with the suppo- 
sition of its having been composed after the setdement 
and partition of Canaan by the Jews. 

The address to Issachar I understand as a reference 
to the industrious and unwarlike character of that in- 
dividual. Such were his dispositions, Jacob says, that 
it might be expected he would sit down quietly among 
his canals [not " burdens "] ; that, attracted by the se- 
rene and cheerful enjoyments of a husbandman's life, 
he would give his shoulder to labor, and toil unam- 
bitiously in the irrigation of his fields. J 

The allusion which follows, to the character of Dan, 
borrows force from the contrast which it presents to 
that last remarked upon. Notwithstanding the superior 
bu-th of Issachar, who was the son of Jacob's first- 
married wife, while Dan was but the offspring of her ser- 
vant, the latter would manifest a character as vigorous 



• Gea. xlix. 13; comp. Jcwh. xix. 10- 16. 

f Comp. Josh. zLx. 28. 

t Gen. xlix. 14, 15. — " Between two burdens " (14) ; for this rendering 
there is no good authority ; instead of canals, Gesenius and others would 
translate the word sheep/olds (comp. Judges y. 16), which equally suits 
the general scope of the passage, as I have represented it — " Became 
a servant unto tribute " (Gen. xlix. 15) ; the best commentators under- 
stand, by the word rendered tribuie, a watering-pot, or machine for irri- 
gating land; the Septuagint, apparently generalizing the expression, 
reads, ** becometh a husbandman." 
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and bold, as his brother's was gentle and unenter- 
prising. Tic would truly be a Dan; a judge and 
ruler; he would assert all his privileges as the head 
of one branch of the race, and would be a terror to 
his enemies and theirs.* 

Of Gad, it is said, in the form of a play upon his 
name, that he is a stubborn, persevering person ; foiled 
and worsted he may be for a time, but at length he will 
overcome in his turn.f v 

The language, addressed to Asher, is so highly figu- 
rative, that I find myself unable to decide, whether it 
was intended to refer to his luxurious turn of mind, or 
to Jacob's purpose, that the settlement of the family 
should be in that region of Palestine best adapted to 
the culture of the olive, t 

The single sentence relating to Naphtali is, to us, 
still more vague, the translation itself being altogether 
unsetded. The construction, now most approved, gives 
the following sense; "Naphtali is a spreading tere- 
binth, bearing beautiful branches." The allusion, if 
we adopt this rendering, would appear to have been 
to the comeliness of his family ; but, viewed in this 



* Gen, xlix. 16-18. — "Dan shall judge " (16) ; a paronomasia (comp, 
XXX. 6). — " An adder in the path, that biteth the horse's heels," &c. (17) j 
possibly these words contain the further intimation, that Jacob intended 
the settlement of the family of Dan to be " in the way " from Egypt 
and the Philistine cities, so as to defend the southern frontier of Canaan 
against inroads of their cavalry. — "I have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord" (18); lam doubtful, whether we are to understand these words 
(supposing them to be genuine) as an expression of Jacob's confident ex- 
pectation, that, by a valor like that of Dan, of which he had just spoken, 
his posterity would always be kept safe [ I confidenUy expect, O Lord, 
thy protection for my posterity], or whether they are to be taken for an 
utterance of the dying man, who interrupts, for a moment, the con- 
nexion of his discourse, with an exclamation having reference to his own 
condition [I am awaiting, O Lord, the release thou wilt soon bring me 
from these pains]. 

f 19 ; comp. XXX. 11. t ^ i comp. Deut xxxiii. 24. 



"I 
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light, it is natural to suppose, that the passage has 
come down to us mutilated and incomplete.* 

The affectionate heart of the father pours itself out 
in the blessing pronounced upon Joseph. ** Behold! 
how prosperous," says Jacob, "is this my beloved son; 
even as flourishing as a stem, which, striking its roots 
into a fountain, spreads its branches far and wide.f 
He was reared in sorrow;- he has felt the bitterness 
of persecution ; J but nothing could permanently harm 
him under the protection of his heavenly friend, § the 
God of his father, his own Almighty deliverer. And 
now, my son, may the same gracious Being shower on 
thee all blessings, which the heaven above, or the 
depths below, can send! May thine be the blessing 
of a fruitful race! H Upon the head of him, whom his 



* Gren. xlix. 21. — The translation above given was obtained by Bochart, 
by changing the vowel punctuation of two words. It is sufficiently like 
that of the Septuagint version, which reads, ^ Naphtali is a luxuriant 
stem, giving beauty in branching." If any sense is to be put upon our 
received English translation, it b, I suppose, what would be represented 
in a paraphrase like the following ; "Naphtali is wild and ungpvemablie, 
though specious and winning." 

t22. 

}29. This verse evidently refera to the treatment experienced by 
Joseph from his brothers. 

§ 24. The words in this verse, " From thence is the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel," I think it likely, were an interpolation of some zealot 
for the honor of the race of Joseph, who thereby intimated, that the Mes- 
siah was to be looked for from that stock. Unquestionable it is, that, if 
the known fact of our Lord's being descended from Judah did not con- 
tradict such an interpretation, they would be cited by commentatora at 
containing a remarkable supernatural prediction of. his origin. If the 
words were written by Moses, I can give no more probable account of 
them, than that they were intended for an honorable testimony to Joshua, 
who, descended from Joseph, was well entitled to the distinction of being 
called a shepherd and pillar of Israel. 

f 2Sk Nearly the first half of this verse I would connect with the 
preceding ; << By the hands of the mighty God of Jacob (from thence is 
the shepherd, the stone of Israel) ; even by the God of thy father, who 
hath helped thee, and by the Almighty." Then begins a new sentence. 
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brethren put away from them, may the fulfilled bene- 
dictions of his father descend in immeasurably greater 
abundance, than have come upon that father himself 
the blessings implored for him by his own progen* 
itors.*' * 

The address to Benjamin appears, evidently enough, 
to be a reference to his fierce and tenacious character ; 
though in what ways this had been exhibited, the his- 
tory does not declare. It seems to be, as if the dying 
father had said ; " For my youngest son it w^ould be 
useless to feel anxiety ; he has qualities to make am- 
ple provision for himself." t 

The discourse, thus reported by tradition to have 
been addressed by the dying patriarch to his children, 
it may be presumed, had, in descending from his time 
to that of Moses, been subject to mutilations and ad- 
ditions ; especially it is likely, that the parts relating 
to Judah and Joseph may have received accessions 
during the period of the growth of those tribes to that 
condition of superiority over the rest, in which we find 
them at the period of the Exodus. Still it can be no 
matter of surprise to us, that Moses, if sensible of this, 
should have desired to incorporate the passage into his 
book. Whether in worse or better preservation, it was 
more than a great archaeological curiosity. As far as 
it contained, which it might be supposed in a great 

" And he [not « who," which is a less literal translation] shall [Btill] bles« 
thee," &c. 

• Gen. xlix. 36. Supposing the word ^Mn to be genuine, and to be 
^ rightly rendered, by our translators, " my progenitors," I take the sense of 

the verse to be what I have given in the text ; to " prevail above [or excel] 
unto the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills," being equivalent to " excel 
immensely," as we say, " superior, heaven-wide," ** toto cceIo dislans." 
But it must be owned, that there is a great difficulty in either render- 
ing nin *■ my progenitors," or giving it any other sense, or devising any 
satisfactory emendation of the text, though this latter has been attempted 
in some of the manuscripts and versions. 

tar. 
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measure to do, the sense of Jacob, expressed under 
such interesting oircumstances, — as far, especially, as it 
conveyed his imipressions respecting the characters of 
his sons, and his wishes respecting the partition of the 
family patrimony among them, — it was a docimient 
eminently deserving the attention and care of his pos- 
terity. To judge from the little which we know of 
the mutual relations of the tribes, it was one part of 
Moses' task to hold the balance even between the 
rival houses of Judah and Joseph ; and this passage, — 
while it exhibited these two as the favorite sons of 
Jacob, — in the superior place which it assigns to the 
former as leader of the people, and its apparent trans- 
fer to him of the place of first-bom, forfeited by Reu- 
ben, would be a set-off (if I may so speak) to the 
narrative in the preceding chapter, in which that place 
seems to be given to Joseph, and would thus protect 
Moses from the suspicion of making himself, in his his- 
tory, the partisan of either family. Did we know more 
of the relations of the several tribes to each other, it 
is likely we should be able to show, in other particu- 
lars, how the passage was useful to Moses in its appli- 
cation to circumstances of his own time. 

We are next told of the charge of Jacob to his sons 
to bury him in the sepulchre of his ancestors in the 
promised land \* of his death,t and the mourning for 

* Gen. xlix. 38-3*2. The mere existence of a tradition among the 
lews of Moses' time to the effect, that Jaooh and Joseph had ordered 
their remains to be conveyed to Palestine for burial, shows, that, during 
the intervening generations, the people had lookqd upon it as their home, 
from which they were only temporarily absent ; in other words, it shows, 
that they had mever abandoned their right to it, derived from its settle- 
ment by the patriarchs. From Acts viL 15, 16, it appears, that, in the 
New Testament times, the rest of the children of Jacob were understood 
to have followed his example and that of Joseph, in taking care for their 
interment in the patrimonial soil. 

t Gen. xlix. Sa 
VOL. II. 16 
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him in Egypt ; * of his sons' proceeding, with the per- 
mission of Pharaoh, to execute his commands for his in- 
terment ; of the notice which their expedition to Ca- 
naan, for this purpose, attracted ; f of their return to 
Egypt ; t of the apprehensions of the elder brothers, lest, 
when deprived of the protection of their father, Joseph 
should visit upon them the injuries he had suffered at 
their hands ; ^ of the magnanimous conduct by which 
^ he dissipated their suspicions, and the generosity which 
^ he still extended to them ; || and, at length, at the 

close of the book, of his own death, at the age of a 
, hundred and ten years, after directing, as his father 

, had done, that his body should be conveyed to Canaan 

for burial, whenever his brothers should proceed thither 
to repossess their inheritance.H In the careful pres- 
ervation of the directions, given by Jacob and Joseph, 

' ^ ' ' respecting their interment in the promised land, and 

the minute account of the fulfilment of their wishes 
in this respect, it is impossible, I think, not to recog- 
nise a solicitude in Moses to show, that the intention 
of reclaiming that territory had never been relinquished. 
With this topic the matter contained in the context is 
so closely connected, besides having an independent 
* interest for every descendant of the patriarchs, whose 

last acts and sayings are recorded, that no further ac- 
count can be required of the care taken by Moses to 
hand it down, 

1'^ With the book of Exodus opens a different scene m 

•Gen. 1. 1-3. 

f 1. 4-13. Comp. p. 121, note * — ** Pharaoh said, ' Go up, and bury 
thy father * " (6). So unlike was he to his successor, of whom the Is- 
raelites asked a similar favor; comp. Ex. v. 2. — "The name of it was 
^ called Mel-mizrnim" (Gen. 1, 11). The existence of this name in Moses' 

time was an authentic memorial of Joseph's burial. 
••* tl. 14. §1.15-18. 1)1.19-21. 

If 1. 22 - 26 ; comp. page 121, note • ; also Joshua xxiv. 32, 
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the fortunes of the Israelitish nation. Joseph being 
dead, and his services, perhaps, forgotten, when an- 
other sovereign succeeded, the royal favor, extended 
to them on his account, was withdrawn. The rapid 
growth of their numbers gave rise to apprehensions of 
insubordination on theu* part, which it became the poli- 
cy of the court to guard against, by breakmg their 
spirit with excessive toil; and at length the extreme 
measure was resorted to, of issuing a decree to arrest 
their growth by putting to death every male child.* 



• Ex. i 1-22. — The recapituktioii of the faimly of Jacob, in 1 -5 
(comp. Gen. zIyL 8 - 27) is some indication of the beginning of another 
section, and, accordingly, of a division of the Pentateuch into parts, 
when first composed. — ** And all the souls that came out of the loins of 
Jacob were seventy souls" (Ex. i. 5). As it is necessary to include 
Jacob in this sum, the statement may pass for what the rhetoricians call an 
JkMtf^«k§yimf but it is DO more so than Milton's ^ tie fairest of her daugh- 
ters, Eve." — "The chUdren of Israel are more and mightier than we" 
(9). It would be losing sight of the spirit of the passage, to interpret 
this as a literal statement of a fact. Pharaoh uses the natural language 
of exaggeration, under a feeling of alarm.— -"The king of Egypt spake 
to the Hebrew midwives, of which the name of the one was Shlphrah, 
and the name of the other Puah" (15). These, say the commentators, 
were the principal persons of that profession, and the king gave his order 
to them, that they might transmit it to the rest But this exposition has 
its rise in the idea, that the plan for exterminating the Hebrew race, by 
patting to death its infant males, was a deliberate, solemn, methodical 
proceeding of the government, which I conceive there is no evi- 
dence that it was, but quite the contrary. It is true, that infanticide has 
heen practised by different nations, ancient and modem. It is also true, 
that the murder of slaves, on a large scale, so as to keep down their 
numbers, has been resorted to. It was so by the Spartans ; see Plutarch's 
^ Lycargus," § 518. But that there was no permanent and actually execu- 
ted law of the Egyptians to this eflbct, m the present case, I take to be 
evident firom the number of the Israelites, contemporaries of Moses. 
The policy of fear is irresolute and fickle. All that I gather from the 
narrative before us is, that one idea, which had occurred, was that of 
checking the growth of the Israelites by destroying a number of theur 
male chfldreti at the birth; and that, among the number of midwives 
whom their women must have employed, two were known to the He- 
brews to have been tampered with by the court for that purpose, — the 
scheme, as far as there was any, being to extend the same method of 
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At this juncture Moses was born ; and, under the guid- 
ance of that Providence which had destined him to 
, * - act so great a part, the method taken for his conceal- 

ment led to his being found and adopted by a daugh- 
ter of the king. Under her care he was educated ; 
and this is all that Moses tells us of his own history, 
f ' ^ • ^ down to that time, already treated of in these Lectures, 

• when arrived at mature age, he was able to testify to 

^ ^ . • events from his own knowledge.* He had no object 



k 



proceeding, as circurastancea should allow. And the same remark I 
would apply to verse 22, which I understand rather as a vague recom- 
mendation, or even mere permission, of the government than a strict 
legal enactment— "He made them houses "(21); this is commonly un- 
derstood to mean, tliat, because of the righteous conduct of the mid- 
wives, God prospered them in their families. But I think the sense 
more probably is, that, through their refraining from the iniquitous 
course proposed to them, tlie Israelitish families continued to increase. 
The pronoun, translated ikcm^ is of the masculine form. 

♦ Ex. ii. 1 - 10. — « There went a man of the house of Levi" &c. (1). 
Whether Amram was Moses' father, and a remote descendant from 
Levi, or Levi's grandson, and a remote ancestor of Moses, I look in 
vain for means to determine. It is clear, however, that Moses could 
not have been, as, at the first reading of Ex. vi. 18, 20, might be sup- 
posed, a descendant from Levi in the third generation by his father's side, 
and in the second by his mother's. See Vol. L p. 140, note. To the 
considerations there presented, I add that of the manifest impossibility, 
that the Kohathites, in the first or second generation from their father, 
should have increased to sucli a number as we are told (Numb. iii. 28) 
that they had reached in the time of Moses. Considering the im- 
probable age ascribed to Amram (Ex. vi. 20), and that, in Ex. vi. 18, and 
Numb. iii. 19, the object appears to be to mention Kohalh's children, 
corresponding to so many branches of his family in later times, I incline, 
on the whole, to the opinion, that Amram was not Moses' father, but his 
remote ancestor, and Levi's grandson. It is true, that the language, 
" She [ Jochebed] hare him Aaron and Moses," (Ex. vi. 20, comp. Numb. 
xxvi. 59,) is strong, but no stronger than occurs elsewhere, where we 
know that literal parentage was not intended; comp. Mat i. 8,9, with 
1 Chron. iii. 11, 12. And, indeed, the same difficulty occurs on the other 
supposition (Numb, xxvi, 59), since Jochebed is said, in the use of the 
same expression, to have been Levi's daughter. — ** An ark of bulrushes" 
(Ex. ii. 3) ; to protect him, perhaps, from crocodiles, which are said to avoid 
this plant —** She called bis name Mosu^ and she said, * Because I drew 
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in relating any more than was necessary to connect 
his account of the previous condition of the Israelites 
with that of his entrance on the duties of their leader. 
The later historian of the nation, Josephus,^ fills up the 
chasm with a narrative of adventures of the great 
lawgiver in his childhood and youth. But how much 
of this he owed to tradition, and how much to inven- 
tion, it would be fruitless now to conjecture. 

In the course of this examination of the historical 
matter preserved by Moses, relating to periods ante* 
cedent to his own, and respecting which, as iar as ap-^ 
pears, he had no information beyond what other mea 
of his time might have possessed, I have endeavoured 
to show reasons, why, independently of any opinbn 
entertained by him respecting its circumstantial truth, 
he should have desired to incorporate it into his 
work. Still, the question naturally presents itself to 
every reader, what degree of credibility is to be as- 
cribed to the fragments of ancient history thus collect* 
ed. It is a question, I conceive, only to be answered, 
at this distant day, in very general terms. Substantially 
all that can be said is, that tradition generally contains 
a basis of truth ; while, on the other hand, it generally 
becomes corrupt in proportion to the length of time, 
elapsing between the period to which it relates, and 
that to which it has descended ; the degree of corrup- 
tion being further proportioned to the civilization or 
rudeness of the people among whom it has been trans- 
mitted. 

Inquiries, arising out of the application of these plain 



him out of the water ' •* (10). Several ancient commcntatort, both Jewiati 
and Chiistian, make out this etymology from an Egyptian word, MB§y 
signifying water. An Egyptian derivation of a word, applied by a daughter 
of Pharaoh, is rather to be looked for than a Hebrew one. 
* Lib. ii cap. 9, § 7 ; cap. 10, § 1, S. 
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principles to the documents that have been before us, 
have, in my judgment, by no means the importance 
which is apt to be attributed to them. As far as con- 
cerns the lives of the patriarchs, the sole question of 

real interest for the religious inquirer of the present 
time, — since it is the only one which connects itself 
with the theory of religion, — is, what revelations, if 
any, were made to them by the Divine Being. And 
that question, it so happens, — or rather, I should say, 
it has been so providentially ordered, — that we shall 
answer in much the same manner, whether we ascribe 
to the book of Genesis more or less historical authority. 
The communications made by God to the patriarchs, 
independently of matters of mere personal concern 
to them, related, according to Genesis, to four par- 
ticulars. Their descendants were to possess the coun- 
try of Canaan; those descendants were to be nu- 
merous ; one of them was to be a blessing to all na- 
tions ; * and they were to observe the rite of circum- 
cision. That all these communications were made, as 
Genesis represents them to have been, is a thing per- 
fectly credible to any one who believes in the divine 
authority of the subsequent mission of Moses. But 
were that book lost, or whether more or less historical 
authority be ascribed to it, we know equally well, that 
the things, to which the communications are represent- 
ed to have referred, did take place. The Jewish race 
did obtain possession of Canaan ; they did become nu- 
merous ; they did furnish a benefactor to the world ; 



• These three promises are represented to have been given to Abra- 
ham, in Gen. xii. 1-3, 7; to Isaac, in xxvi. 3, 4; and to Jacob in 
xxviii. 13, 14; also the first two to Jacob in xxxv. 11, 12; xlviii. 4. Cir- 
cumcision, once instituted, as we read, in xvii. 10- 14, that it was, by a 
direction to Abraham, the command concerning it did not need to be 
repeated. 
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and they did observe ciFcumcision. Nay ; the fact of 
the Divine Being havbg sustained a peculiar relation 
to the patriarchs,^ and having made to them part of 
these self-same revelations,t is known to us indepen- 
dently of the evidence in Genesis, and by evidence of 
a much superior character, even upon that of God's 
own declarations, and of appeals of Moses to him 
founded upon a knowledge of the transacdons ; — decla- 
rations and appeals recorded in books, which relate to 
what fell within Moses' own experience. As to the 
rest, he who would mamtain, that, if Moses received 
from God supernatural communications, he would of 
course be supematurally instructed concerning events 
in the lives of his remote ancestors, so that his claims 
to a miraculous commission, and the accuracy of the 
relations in Genesis, must stand or fall together, 
certainly undertakes a task which there is no logic to 
bear out. The Law, which Moses established, stood 
upon the evidence of the miracles which had accom- 
panied its promulgation. But it was not the less a ju- 
dicious undertaking in him to confirm its statements 
and provisions by the use of topics drawn from other 
sources ; nor is there any reasonable or plausible ground 
for saying, that his Divine Guide should either, on the 
one hand, have prohibited his taking this course, or, on 
the other, should have confused the people's minds, 
already sufficiently occupied and tasked, by undertaking 
to clear them of all error in respect to their nationsd 
traditions, — which was, of course, the thing to be done, 
if any instruction whatever, on the subject, were at- 
tempted. 

* Ek. iii. 6, ]3y 15, 16; ir. 5; Deat x. 15. 

t Ex. xiiL 5; xxxii. 13; Numb. xiv. 23; Deut L 35; iv. 31 ; vL 10, 
18 ; Tii. 8, 1^ 13 ; viiL 18; ix. 5; x. 11 ; xL 9, 21 ; xiii. 17 ; xix. 8; xxix. 
13; XXX.20; xxxL20. 
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It may be expected, that, before passing from this 
part of our subject, I should say a few words respecting 
the chronology of the events to which we have hitherto 
attended ; or rather, concerning the chronology of that 
portion of them which falls within the range of authen- 
tic history, — since whoever sees reason to adopt the 
view which I have been presenting of the character of 
the book of Genesis, will, of course, regard every at- 
tempt to fix the date of the Creation, or of the Univer- 
sal Deluge (if there were one), as utterly futile. 

It follows, from this last remark, that such dates as 
can be determined must have reference to some recog- 
nised standard, of which the most convenient for us is 
the Christian era, and not to any assumed age of the 
world. If the Hebrew text, where the requisite nume- 
rical statements are made, could be relied upon as free 
from corruptions, there would be no diflSculty in ob- 
taining all the information upon this subject which is of 
much importance ; though it is true, there would still 
be room for some latitude of interpretation, arising 
chiefly from the circumstance, that where round num- 
bers occur, they cannot be supposed to have been used 
with precision, and further considerations must be in- 
troduced to determine, whether they were intended to 
signify something more, or something less, than, literally 
taken, they denote. !-iri»L<'».o ^(<v»i tMU^*. 

It would be an attempt altogether foreign from the 
purpose of these Lectures, to undertake, in any part of 
them, to present a review of the different chronological 
systems, spreading, as the argument necessarily does, 
over a wide extent, and descending into minute details 
of inquiry and calculation. The examination, as far as 
it could be pursued, would also be premature at this 
stage of our inquiries, as those data for it, which 
are to be obtained from the Jewish Scriptures, are 
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furnished by books which have not yet come under 
our notice. But a few words here, exhibiting, in a 
cursory way, the state of the controversy, may not be 
out of place. 

Most of the principal chronologers, — Scaliger, Pe- 
tau, Usher,* Whiston, and others, — adopt, for their 
basis of calculation, the Hebrew text, though their in- 
ferences from the data which it furnishes do not alto- 
gether coincide. Hales, one of the great recent authori- 
ties, entertaining the opinion, that the Hebrew text is so 
corrupt in this particular, as to afford no ground of re- 
liance, arranged his elaborate work upon the basis of 
the chronology of Josephus, or rather, of the chronology 
of his own proposed restorations of the text of that 
writer. But I cannot but think, that, in the existmg 
state of our knowledge on the subject, the former is 
much the safer and more judicious course. I would 
not pretend, that the correctness of the Hebrew copies, 
in the passages which belong to this argument, can 
be confidently maintained. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to bring suspicion upon those of them 
which are of importance in the inquiry, while, as to 
the principal contradiction which Josephus offers to 
their testimony (that of interposing an additional hun- 
dred years and more, between the Exodus and the 
Buildmg of the Temple), we see, at a glance, what it 
probably was, that led him into error. He probably 
assumed, that the administrations of the Judges, men- 
tioned in the book known by that name, with the inter- 
regna between them, were successive, and that then* 
length is rightly recorded. An easy computation will 
show, that, had this assumption been well-founded, 



* The chronology, exhibited in the margin of our English Bibles, is 
that of Usher. 

VOL. II. 17 
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his statement respecting the interval between the two 
events in question (that is, supposing his text, in the 
most important passage,* to be truly given in the re- 
ceived editions), would have been correct. But it is 
an assumption without proof or probability. 

By the aid of the Canon of Ptolemy,! it is well 
agreed among chronologers, that the destruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar occurred in the year 588 
before the Christian era, or within two years earlier or 
later than that time, which for the purposes of these 
remarks, may be assumed as the correct date. Ac- 
cording to the statement, in the Hebrew text, of the 
length of the reigns of the successive kings, and the in- 
tervals between them, the time from the foundation of 

* In his " Antiquities " (Lib. viii. cap, 3, § 1, with which also agrees 
another passage, Lib. x. cap. 8, § 5 ), Josephus says, that 592 yeara 
elapsed between the Exodus and the foundation of the temple ; and this 
probably was the common computation at that period, since it accordi 
with the representation in Acts xiii, 20. The « four hundred and fifty 
years," there assigned to the time of the Judges, is precisely the sum 
of the length of the foreign servitudes, and of the periods of " rest " be- 
tween them, as specified in the book of Judges and the first book of 
Samuel, iv. 18. And iff to this sum, be added the 40 years of wandering 
in the wilderness, 17 years for Joshua, the 40 of David's reign, 40 
for the previous time of Samuel (including the reign of Saul, comp. 
Acts xiii. 21), and 4 for the years of Solomon's reign before he founded 
the Temple, we have the precise amount of 591 years. But in another 
place (« Antiquities,*' Lib. xx, cap. 10, § I) Josephus, as we now have his 
text, gives 612 instead of 592 years, between the Exodus and the Tem- 
ple. Hales, while he ascribes to Josephus paramount authority in the 
matter, rejects both these statements as corruptions of the text, and, 
by computations, founded on a comparison of two other passages of that 
writer, which, however, only prove, that he was inconsistent with himself, 
attempts to show, that Josephus really understood the interval in ques- 
tion to have been not of 592 or 612, but of 621 years. See Hales's 
**New Analysis of Chronology," Vol. L pp. 98, 100. 

t The Canon of Ptolemy, the celebrated Egyptian astronomer, geog- 
rapher, and chronologist, who flourished in the second century after Christ, 
is of the highest importance in these investigations. Marsham goes so far 
as to say, that, without it, " there could scarcely be any transition from 
sacred to profane history." 
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the Temple, in the fourth year of Solomon, to its 
destruction under Jehoiachin, was four hundred and 
twenty-four years.* This gives the year 1012 before 
Christ for the date of the foundation of the Temple. 
And, according to the date in the first book of Kings, 
Ae Temple was founded "in the four hundred and 
eightieth year after the children of Israel were come 
out of the land of Egypt/* f From these data we are 
accordingly led to the conclusion (making no allowance 
for fractions of years), that the Exodus tck)k place in 
the year 1492 before Christ ; and the migration of Ja- 
cob with his family into Egypt, four hundred and thirty 
years earlier, t will be referred to the year 1922 before 
Christ. If we understand the text just quoted from the 
book of Kings to relate (as perhaps it did) to the arrival 
of the Jews id Palestine, rather than to their departure 
from Egypt, we shall then have to add to these sums 
forty years occupied by the wanderings hi the wilder- 
ness- And if we see cause to adopt the received 
chronology of Josephus, we shall date the Exodus and 
the earlksr events a hundred and twelve years further 
bKk.^ 

* Yis. 36 renNuniiig yeaiB of Bofotnoii's reign ; 91 years irom the 
accession of Rehoboam %o the throne, to that of Athaliah ; 163 more to 
the CaptiTitj of the Ten Tribes ; and 134 from that event to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. See Whiston's *< Short View of the Chronology 
of the Old Testament," pp. 83 -94. 

flKingsTul. t^x. xii41. 

§ The fbUowing table represents the views of the principal ehronolo- 
gtn lespeetiDg the three great events, to which Uie above remarks 



Exodus. Foondation of the Temple. Destruction of Do. 
Scaliger 1497 1018 590 

P«tM ' 1531 . . 1019 569 

[Petau allows 40 yean of interval more than Seafiger between the 
fiiodos and Solomon, in consequence of understanding 1 Kings 
vi. 1, to refer to the arrival of the Jews in Palestine.] 
Usher 1491 1012 . 588 
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It would be highly satisfactory to ascertain, were 
it possible, to what period and condition of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, either of these dates would refer the 
departure of the Jews from that country. But the 
inquiries, zealously pursued to this end, have as yet 
resulted in nothing, which, to a calm observation, can 
appear worthy of reliance. Nothing that can properly 
be called knowledge, respecting the ancient history of 
Egypt, extends to an earlier epoch than the reign of 
Psammeticus, in the sixth century before our era. 
The indefatigable and most praiseworthy labors which 
have been bestowed upon the materials furnished by 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, and the fragments of 
Eratosthenes and Manetho, have as yet resulted in lit- 
tle beyond a conviction of irreconcilable contradiction 
and inextricable confusion in their accounts. The chief 
hope which remains is, that the discoveries of Cham- 
pollion and Young may lead to the obtaining, from the 
Egyptian inscriptions, of some portion of the informa- 
tion which we seek. 

On the age, to which Moses and Aaron are said to 
have arrived, I have already remarked.* No clear in- 
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Foundation of the Temple, 


Destruction of Do. 


Marsham 


1488 


1008 


G08 


Playfair 


1555 
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588 


Jackson 


1593 


1014 


586 


Hales 


1648 


1027 


586 


Whiston 


1491 


1011 
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Respecting the dates of the Creation and the Universal Deluge, the 
views of a large number of writers may be seen compared in Hales's 
" New Analysis " &c. Vol. I. pp. 3-8. The results of different calcula- 
tions upon different data, — of Hebrew, Greek, and Samaritan authority, — 
range, for tlie first event, between about 4,000 and about 6,000 B. C. ; 
and, for the second, from about 2,300 to about 3,200 B. C. With respect 
to those dates, I am content to say, with many writers, Pagan and Chris- 
tian, quoted by Usher, in his prefatory Epistle, that we have no mate- 
rials for reasoning about them, 

* Vol. I, p. 507, note. 
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Stance * can be shown, besides these two, of a refer- 
ence by Moses to any extraordinary longevity, t except 
when, from the necessity of the case, he is using authori- 
ties relating to times much more ancient than his own. 
In other words, no other clear instance can be shown, of 
his asserting any thing of the kind as within his own 
knowledge or belief. And, in connexion with this topic, 
it is a material fietct, that a Psalm, which has come 
down to us as his, speaks of seventy and eighty years 
as constitutmg a long life in his time, just as they are 
known to do in ours, t 



* I taj, ** no clear instance,'* because I have argued above (p. 134, 
note) that Amram (said, Ex. vL 20, to have lived to the age of a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years) was quite as probably (or more so) the 
remote ancestor of Moses, as his father. Kohath (who died, according 
to Ex» vL 18, at the age of a hundred and thirty-three) was one genera- 
tion still further back. No one, of a more recent period than that of 
Isaac, is said to have attained to the age of a century and a half. Except 
Kohath and Amram, we find no record, between Joseph and Moses (four 
hundred years), of a life longer than Joseph's own, which was a hundred 
and ten years. In short, the statements on this head, which had come 
down to Moses, had approached nearer to the limits of probabili^ as they 
approached the period of authentic history. 

t Ckunp^ Ex. viL 7, Deut i. a | Psalm xc la 
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. ^ LECTURE XXVI. 

•-^ CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 

JOSHUA I. 1. — XII. 24. 

• # <i' 

The Book of Joshua belongipjg to the Class or the Early 
Prophets. — Grounds of the Credit to be attached to ak 
Historical Work. — Differei^t Authority ascribed, by Por- 
tions OF THE Jewish Nation, to the Pentateuch, and to 

THE OTHER OlD TESTAMENT BoOKS. — ViEWS, ON THIS Hea0, OF 

THE Samaritans, the Egyptian Jews, the Sadducees, and the 
Caraites. — Question concerning the Writer of the Book 
OF Joshua. — Question concerning the Time of its Composi- 

• tion. — Reasons for referring it to the Age of Saul or 
David. — Corrupt State of its Text. — Its Design, to give 
AM Account of the Conquest and Partition of the Holt 
Land. — Division of its Contents into Four Parts. — Refer- 
ences OF the Writer to existing Institutions and Moirtr- 

j MENTS. — Probability of the History. — Credibility op its 
Relations of Supernatural Events. — Survey of the Coy- 

TENTS of the FiRST TwELVE CHAPTERS, COMPREHENDING Ac- 

* COUNTS OF THE FiRST OrDERS OF JoSHUA, OF HIS SENDING 

fc Spies into Jericho, — of the Passage through the Jordan, — 
OF THE Origin of the Names of Gibeah-Araloth and Giloal, 

— or THE Ceasing of the Supply of Manna, — of the Appa- 
rition OF THE "Captain of the Lord's Host," — of the Cap- 
ture AND Sack of Jericho, — of the Crime and Punishment 
of Achan, — or THE Capture of Ai and Massacre of its In- 
habitants, — OF THE Erection of an Altar upon Mount 
Ebal, and accompanying Ceremonies, — of the Treaty frau- 
dulently obtained by the Gibeonites, — OF THE Battle at 

MaKKEDAH, and STOPPING THE CoURSE OF THE SuN AND MoOff, 

— AND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF THE WHOLE SOUTHERN AND 

Northern Districts. — List or the Conquered Cities. 

In the course of my remarks upon the Canon, I had 
occasion to bring to view an old phraseology of the 
Jews, arranging their collection of sacred books under 
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the threefold division of " the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa," How ancient this division was, we 
cannot say ; but it was current at least as early as the 
time of Jerome and the later Talmudists.* We have 
given our attention to the Law. We now proceed to 
a book, which belongs to the second class, that of the 
Prophets. The Prophets are divided into the Early 
and the Later; the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, being comprehended under the former de- 
signation; those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve Minor Prophets, under the latter. 

In treating the question of the Canon, I also urged 
the remark, that the authority to be ascribed to each 
individual book, belonging to the Jewish collection, 
called by us the Old Testament, presents a question 
to be tried upon its own merits ; and that there is no 
good ground for the opinion, that, merely in virtue of 
being found in that collection, a book is to be received 
as an authoritative teacher of faith or practice, or to be 
acknowledged as having any thing whatever of a su- 
pernatural character.t I now go further, and say, that 
the degree of credit, due to the contents of a book 
found in that collection, is to be determined by what 
we may be able to learn of its author, and the circum- 
stances of its composition. A book of history, for ex- 
ample, has come down to us from antiquity. If we 
accept the narrative which it contains as true, it is be- 
cause, having ascertained its author, we have become 
satisfied, that he had means of acquamtmg himself with 
the truth, as well as that he designed to record the 
truth, honestly and exactly, for his readers ; or, at least, 
because, without being able to ascertain the writer, 
we are satisfied, that the work was composed at a time 

• VoL I. pp. 39, 40. t Ibid. pp. 21 - 23, 41, 42. 
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when sufficient means of becoming acquainted with the 
exact truth were accessible, and under circumstances 
which would have caused it to be rejected and to go 
into oblivion, if in any thing important it departed from 
that truth. If we are satisfied, that a history was writ- 
ten by a contemporary of the facts narrated, or by one 
who lived a short time after that of their alleged oc- 
currence, it comes to us, provided other circumstances 
are favorable, with a high degree of authority. If we 
are not able to ascertain this, the great ground of credit 
fails. If, on the other hand, we see reason to con- 
clude, that a history was framed several generations or 
centuries after the time when the events, which it re- 
cords, are alleged to have taken place, then we are at 
a loss what confidence to repose in it, except so far 
as we are able to see, that it rested on earlier authori- 
ties, and that those authorities were trustworthy. And, 
under such circumstances, the more such events are 
of a marvellous and extraordinary kind, the less cred- 
ible do they become. It is the business of tradition, 
especially in a rude age, to confound imaginations with 
realides ; to take a basis of fact, and build upon it a 
superstructure of fable. And the materials for the early 
history of almost every nation of the world have to be 
sifted from a mass of legend and romance. 

In urging the credibility of the history which records 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jewish nation from 
Egypt, the communication to them of the Law, and 
their political and religious consolidation, I took the 
ground of the credibility of its author ; — endeavouring 
to show, that there was good and suflScient reason to 
believe, that the writer of that history was no other 
than a contemporary of the events which it relates, and 
the principal human actor in them. So far as the evi- 
dence offered to that point produces conviction in any 
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mind, so far will that mind be satisfied of the truth of 
the history. If we can prove the same thing concern- 
ing the book of Joshua, a similar conviction of its au- 
thority will follow. If we cannot prove, that this book 
was written by one who lived at the time to which it 
relates, then it remains for us to . inquire, by whom it 
was written ; or, at least, at what time, and with what 
materials. In proportion as we may be able to an- 
swer these inquiries, we shall obtain aid towards some 
conclusions respecting its authority as a record of veri- 
table history. 

But, before proceeding to these inquiries, I wish to 
make a preliminary remark, having reference equally to 
all that portion of the Old Testament collection which 
we have not yet examined. It is certain, that the cur- 
rent opinion among Christians, which places the rest of 
the Old Testament upon substantially the same footing 
with the books of Moses, in point of authority, — an 
opinion supposed by Christians to have been that of the 
Jews themselves, and therefore well sustained and 
sound, because entertained by those, who had means 
of coming at the truth, — is not justified by what we 
know, or can reasonably infer, respecting the opinions 
of the ancient people. On the contrary, the ascribing 
to the other Old Testament books a similar authority to 
that of the books of Moses, appears to have been a dis- 
tinction of the Pharisees, a sect of recent origin among 
that small portion of the Jewish people, which returned 
to the Holy Land after the Babylonish captivity, and 
which still remained there, when many of their com- 
patriots emigrated, at a later time. 

Had all that portion of the race, which lived in Pales- 
tine after the return, entertained this view, their number 
was not such, as to authorize their sense, on such a 
question, to be taken for that of the great people, 

VOL. II. 18 
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which had now been politically ruined, and its frag- 
ments scattered over the remote East. But far less 
than this was the case. A portion of that number were 
transferred to Egypt, under Alexander and the Ptole- 
mies. Among them, the Septuagint version was pro- 
duced. Of this all critics agree, that the Pentateuch 
alone was translated at first, and no part of the rest till 
after a considerable interval, probably of more than a 
century. The natural account to be given of this, is, 
that the Law was considered as containing the Jewish 
religion, or, at least, as having a peculiar and para- 
mount authority in distinction from the other books. 

To go further back ; if other books, now in the Old 
Testament collection, had been regarded, by the an- 
cient nation, as fit to be placed on a level with the 
Law in point of authority, or even as, in any re- 
spect, authoritative witnesses to the faith, there is every 
reason, why we should expect to find the Samaritans 
in possession of all other books, belonging to the collec- 
tion, which were written previously to the time when 
they ceased to receive books from the Jews ; there is 
every reason, I say, why we should expect to find all 
such books in their possession, as much as the Law, 
which we do find there.* Now, the eariiest time, 
which, from the nature of the case, can be designated 
as the period of suspension of intercourse between the 
northern and southern tribes, is that of Jeroboam, when 
they parted into two kingdoms. Previously to this, the 
books of Joshua and Judges, at least, had been written 
(if the date commonly assigned to them is correct), and 
many of the Psalms and Proverbs. But these books 
there is no appearance that they took care to preserve. 

* See Vol. I. p. 47, note f . Also, the Samaritan Version includes 
only the Pentateuch. The Samaritans had, in times since the Christian 
era, a Book of Joshua, so called. But this fact only strengthens the argu- 
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I have remarked above, that, even among that 
small portioh of the ancient Jewish people, which re- 
turned to Palestine after the dispersion, the confound- 
ing of the authority of the other Old Testament books 
with that of the books of Moses, appears to be a pe- 
culiarity of one sect, that of the Pharisees. Beside 
the Pharisees, there were two other sects, both of 
which, it is probable, were better authorities on such 
a question, by reason of their greater intelligence and 
learning, and their greater freedom from superstition ; 
and the views of one, and probably those of the other, 
upon this point, were not those of the Pharisees, nor 
those of Christian writers. These sects were the Sad- 
ducees and the Caraites. The views of the Caraites, 
it must be owned, are very imperfectly known ; but 
their acknowledged sympathy with the Sadducees, in 
many of their tenets, creates a presumption of their ac- 
cordance with that sect in this particular among the rest.* 

Concerning the opinions of the Sadducees on this 

ment, since it is a quite different composition from our book of that name. 
The Samaritan Joshua has never been published; but a manuscript 
copy, presented by Scaliger, is in the University Library at Leyden. It 
is in the Aral>ic language, though in the Samaritan character. Bishop 
Gray (** Key to the Old Testament," p. 149,] describes it as containing 
" a chronicle of events, badly compiled, from the death of Moses to the 
time of the emperor Adrian," and then adds, in his satisfactory way, that 
it " differs considerably from the Hebrew copy." For an epitome of its 
contents, see Fabricius's ** Codex Pseudipigraphus Vet Test" pp. 878 - 
888. There is yet another Samaritan Joshua^ containing a history, ex- 
tending from the beginning of the world to A. D. 1492. It is, of 
course, of still less consequence, if possible, in this argument 

* For an account of tlie Caraites, whose history is very obscure, (their 
own writers claiming for them an origin as remote as the time of Ezra, 
and even as that of Solomon, while the Rabbins allow them to have made 
a distinct party as early as that of Alexander the Great,] see Basnage, 
" Histoire des Juifs," Liv. ii. chap. 8, 9. He refers their rise to the period 
of Ptolemy Philadelphua. Compare Buxtorf 's " Lex. Chald. and Talm." 
p. 2112 ; Godwin's « Moses and Aaron," Book i. chap. 9 ; Simon's 
"Hist Crit da V. T." Liv. i, chap. 29. 
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head, two authorities will suffice for our purpose. "The 
Sadducees," says Origen, " as well as the Samaritans, 
receive only the books of Moses " * ; and Jerome, to 
the same effect, in a note upon our Lord's conversa- 
tion with some of that sect respecting the resurrection ; 
" They received only the five books of Moses, rejecting 
the oracles of the Prophets." f I cannot resist such 
evidence, but I explain it in a different w^ay from what 
has been usual. I think it shows, that different books, 
free from any suspicion in point of authenticity, were, 
however, held in different estimation as to character, 
importance, and authority, by different portions of the 
Jewish race. What the Sadducees rejected was, as I 
understand, not the genuineness of the books of the 
Prophets, but that character of supernatural, and there- 
fore absolute authority, which the Pharisees, on the 
contrary, ascribed to them. The distinction, which 
they made, was, that the Law w^as the authentic and 
authoritative record of a revelation from God, and that 



— Orifren. "Contra Cels." Lib. i. § 49. 

f " Hi quinque tantum libros Moysis recipiebant, prophetarum vaticinia 
respuentes." Hieron. in Mat. xxii. 32 ; " Opera," Vol. IV. p. 106. Edit 
Paris. In opposition to these authorities and to established opinion 
upon this subject, Josephns has been quoted as saying, (''Antiquities," 
Lib. xiii. cap. 10, § 6,) that the Sadducees receive alt which is wntien. But 
nothinjT can be less to the purpose of this argument, than M-hat he ac- 
tually docs say. lie is speaking of the difference between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees, in respect to the authority ascribed by them sev- 
erally to traditionary additions to the Law and comments upon it, and be 
says ; *' The Pharisees delivered to the people as obligatory, on Uie 
ground of tradition of the fathers, many things which are not urntten 
in the laws of Moses, and for that reason the Sadduccean party rejects 
these things, saying that those things only should be esteemed obliga- 
tory which are written, and that it is not needful to observe what rests 
only on tradition of the fathers." Nj^*^ «-«xx« t/^ o-c^iWcv rf >itju« «; 

TcvTt Tavra t« ^edtovttaitff yif*( lufiaXXti^ Xiyov IxtTva hTv nytTr^m *9f44ftm r^ 
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the Prophets and other writings, however valuable smid 
useful else, were not the record of such a revelation.* 

That they V^ece right in making such a distinction, I 
do not now maintain. We have not yet arrived at that 
stage in our inquiries, where the argument may be 
conveniently held. Before we can decide the point, 
we must have looked successively at the respective 
claims of the several books, whose similar authority to 
that of the Law is brought into question. I state the 
feet now, m order to show, that a wide distinction be- 
tween the Law, and all other books in the Old Testa- 
ment collection, should we see cause to make one, 
would be no novelty. We should have abundant and 
weighty Jewish authority to plead in its support.- We 
should have the authority of a large part Qf that nation, 
whose supposed authority is the stronghold of the op- 
posite view. 

Who wrote the book of Joshua? We are unable 
to answer the question upon any grotdads, either of his- 
tory, or of internal evidence. Its being called by 
Joshua's name is a fact which has no force to show it 
to be his production, even if we knew, that that name 
had been given it from the first. A book is denomi- 
nated irom its subject, as well as from its writer ; nor 
does any one imagine, that the works, called by the 
names of the Judges and of Ruth, proceeded from 
those persons respectively. So far are the later books 
of the Old Testament from giving any information re- 
specting the origin of this, that they do not so much as 
refer to its existence.f The ascription of it to Joshua 
b a mere conjecture of the later Jews ; a conjecture of 

* Bince writiDg the above, I observe, that the interpretation there pro- 
posed of the language of Origen and Jerome is favored by Basnage ; see 
*' Histoire des Juifs," Liv. IL chap. 6, § 7. 

t The text, 1 Kings xvi. 34, makes no exception to this remark. It 
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not even the little plausibility of others, which have as- 
signed it to Samuel and to Ezra.* 

That, whenever composed, it was, in part, at least, 
derived from different sources, and not the original, 

continuous narrative of one writer, may be safely in- 
ferred from certain phenomena. Not to lay too much 
stress on apparent references to earlier writings,t some 
passages are but repetitions of others, and different 
parts exhibit representations mutually contradictory, as 
will appear in the course of these remarks. 

The question, respecting the time when the book 
was composed, is one which we are as little able to 
answer as that respecting its author ; that it was at a 
period considerably later than that, to which the events 
recorded are referred, is a necessary conclusion from 
the remarks just now made. That substantially the 
same incidents should be differently related, and then 
that the narratives should come into the hands of a 
compiler, who, uncertain which, if either, was circum- 
stantially correct, should have recourse to the use of 
both, implies the lapse of some considerable time. And 
this conclusion is strengthened by the frequent decla- 
rations in the book, that something related continues in 
the same condition "to this day," implying (particularly 
when it is used, as in some instances it is, of objects 



refers to words which Joshua was understood to have uttered. But as 
to the way in which those words had been preserved, whetlier by oral 
tradition, or in this or some other book, it is silent A similar remark 
applies to 1 Chron. ii. 7. 

• " And Joshua wrote these words in the book [or in a book] of the 
Law of God " (Josh. xxiv. 20) ; this text has been adduced in the present 
question, as if it declared Joshua to be the author of the whole pre- 
ceding composition. But it is clear, from the context (comp. 19-25), 
that it relates only to the promise, which Joshua had just exacted 
from the people, of future fidelity. This he made a record of, says the 
writer, upon a copy of the Law of Moses. 
• t E. g. X.13; xviii. 4. ' *^ ^— i^w-,^ u^«r •! 
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which from their nature could not be expected soon to 
disappear), that the permanency was something observ- 
able, considering the length of time that had since ex- 
pired.* The like mference is drawn from texts, in 
which something anciently existing is spoken of as hav- 
ing now ceased.t 

If it be said, that such texts as have been referred 
to may have been only later interpolations into the 
body of the book, which itself may have been com- 
posed in or near Joshua's time, the reply is, that, nu- 
merous as they are, that remark may deserve atten- 
tion, when any proof shall first be produced, establishing 
a presumption, that the body of the work was so com- 
posed. The diflFerence, m this respect, between the 
book of Joshua and the Pentateuch, is as follows. If die 
views which have been taken of the latter are correct, 
we find good evidence, that the bulk of it was written 
by the person to whom it has been commonly as- 
cribed, an eyewitness of the events which it records ; 
and, considering the character of a small number of 
passages, to which it is necessary to assign a later 
date, we find no difficulty in regardmg them as sub- 
sequent interpolations fi*om other hands. Proceeding 
to the book of Joshua, we find numerous passages 
which naturally refer themselves to a period later than 
the time of that leader; and we find no reason what- 
ever to conclude, that the book was put into its pres- 
ent shape in or near to his time, and no good reason 
even to suppose, that this was the case with any con- 
siderable portion of the different materials of which it 
is made up. Under these circumstances, if they are 
correctly stated, there would be no positive justifica- 
tion for regarding the work as a contemporaneous his- 

• Jo8h.iv. 9; v. &; vi. 25; vii. 26; viii. 28; ix. 27; x. 27; xiil 13; 
xiv. 14 ; XV. 63 ; xvL 10. 
t E. g. xL 10; XV. 15, 54, 60; xix. 47. 
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tory ; while, on the other hand, all the proof we hare 
leads to the conclusion, that it belongs to a much later 
time than the events which make its subject. 

To how much later a time than that of the conquest 
of Canaan, the book should be referred, is another 
question of interest, and another question to which we 
are unable to give any definite reply. The opinion of 
those critics, who would refer it to so recent a period 
as that of the Exile, or that of the reign of Ahab, will, 
in the view of one, who ascribes the Pentateuch to 
Moses, appear to have litde probability, when he con- 
siders the similarity between the style of the Penta- 
teuch and that of Joshua,* and observes how pure is the 
Hebrew of the latter book, and how free from foreign 
words, forms, and idioms. And it appears to me, that 
an argument, which has been drawn from one text to 
show that the book was compiled before the eighth 
year of David's reign, has such force, that, in the ab- 
sence of further information, that conclusion is reason- 
ably to be adopted. In the sixty-third verse of the 
fifteenth chapter, we read as follows; "As for the 
^ ^ ^ Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of 

Judah could not drive them out; but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day ; " but, according to the account in the second 
book of Samuel,t David, in the eighth year of his reign, 
dispossessed the Jebusites of their position in that city. 
Further ; that it was written not long after the time of the 
establishment of the monarchy, we shall be disposed to 
believe, if we see reason, in our examination of the book 
of Judges, to refer the early part of that book to the reign 
either of Saul or of David ; inasmuch as the writer of 

• De Wette agrees in the fullest manner to this statement, though he 
assigns to the book a late origin. " Beytrage zur Einleitung," &.c. B. i. 
s. 137. 

t v.6-9. 
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Judges, taking up the history, as he does, at the death 
of Joshua, may be reasonably supposed to have been 
acquainted with the book which records the exploits of 
that leaden 

The text of Joshua has come down to us in a cor- 
rupt state, as is evident from an inspection of the book, 
parts of which it is impossible to suppose were left 
by the writer in their present condition.* And from 
this fact, compared with the greater integrity of the 
text of the Pentateuch, I draw another argument for 
the different kind of estimation in which the latter work 
was held, causbg a different degree of care to be taken 
for its preservation. 

The general design of the book evidently was, to 
give an account of the occupation of Canaan by the 
Israelites. It easily divides itself mto four parts. The 
first, including the first eleven chapters, describes the 
course of Joshua's victories; the second, the twelfth 
chapter, contains a list of the conquered princes and 
tribes; the third, occupying ten chapters, relates the 
settlements of the tribes in their se.veral possessions; 
and the fourth records, in two chapters, the last exhor- 
tations of Joshua, and his death. 

In many parts, at least, the writer, if I mistake not, 
has pursued his design in the spirit of an antiquary and 
of a collector of local legends, rather than in that of an 
histcuian. He is one of those, for whom ancient monu- 
ments, and the histories, which, in time, have become 
connected with them, have an especial charm. It is 



* E. g. ; in Joth. xv. 21 > 32, thirty-eight cities are enumerated, but in 
summing them up in verse 32, they are said to be twenty-nin^; in xv. 
33-36 are fifteen names, but in verse 36 the sum is fourteen ; in zix. 15, 
are but five names, which are called twelve; in xix. 30, and 35-38, 
the cities specified are respectively three and sixteen, but the sums 
(verses 30 and 38) are twenty-two and nineteen. 

VOL. II. 19 
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remarkable, in what numerous instances his narratives 
have reference to some existing monument or institu- 
tion of old date* At one of the fords of the Jordan, 
in his time, there is a heap of twelve stones on the 
river's bank, and another in its bed.* They may have 
been thrown together for any of a variety of reasons 
which may be conjectured; not improbably they were 
erected (the number twelve corresponding to that of 
the tribes) in commemoration of some event of national 
importance. But local tradition (always busy in all na- 
tions, in giving accounts of artificial appearances, indi- 
cating care, but of unknown origin) had connected them 
with miraculous circumstances of the passage of the 
people into their inheritance; and this representation 
the writer seizes on, and incorporates into his book. 
The city nearest to this ford, on the western side of 
Jordan, was named GilgaL Tradition had undertaken 
to account for the name, explaining it as commemora- 
tive of an incident of the invasion ; and this explanation 
the writer adopts and preserves.f An honorable Jew- 
ish family was known, in his day, to have descended 
from a Canaanitish woman ; and certain other Canaan- 
ites, contrary to the ostensible policy of the nation, 
were employed in offices about the sanctuary. % There 

• had come down accounts of these facts, true or other- 
wise, which, satisfying this writer's curiosity, were 
thought by him worthy to be presented to his readers. 
The naming of the valley of Achor and the city of 

^ Dan,§ the monuments at Hai, Makkeda, and Shechem, || 
the valuable inheritance in the female line of Caleb, \ 
the altar on the west of Jordan,** and the tombs at 
Gaash, Shechem, and Gabaath,tt were facts and objects, 

• Josh. iv. 1 - 9, 20. t V. 2 - 9. X ii. (comp. Ruth. iv. 26) ; ix. 
§ Josh. vii. 26; xix. 47. || viii. 29; x. 27; xxiv. 26. 

f XV. 19. •* xxii. tt xxiv. 30, 32, 3a 
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which traditioii had undertaken, correcdy or otherwise, 
to explain; and its testimony, on these subjects, the 
writer of the book of Joshua applied himself to collect 
and report. 

How far the testimony of tradition, as to these par- 
ticulars, was well founded in fact, it was probably im- 
possible in his time, and certainly it is so in ours, to 
form a precise opmion. Tradition preserves correctly 
among a people the outline of its political revolutions. 
It always tends to add unfounded details to these, and 
to connect its fables with existing monuments, the true 
history of which has been lost Thus every Italian 
ruin and Scottish cairn has its story. But because the 
•testimony of tradition, as such, is not conclusive, it by 
no means Mows, that, m a given case, it is untrue. It 
may well be, that the report is correct, though evidence 
of its correctness can no longer be produced. When 
the event related is itself probable, the testimony of tra*^ 
dition to its actual occurrence has a degree of weight 
When it is unprobable, a mere vague and unsupported 
tradition cannot entitie it to credit And when, if tru^ 
it would be miraculous, no reasonable man, — no man 
capable of perceiving what is at stake on the repre- 
sentation, — can receive it on any such autiiority. 

In the book of Joshua are accounts of events, wfaadi, 
if they occurred, were miracles of the most remark- 
able character. The ceasing of the course of the Jor- 
dan, the fieJl of the waUs of Jericho, and the staying of 
the diurnal revolution of the earth, are instances of 
such. To the last of these representations, apply ccm- 
siderations pecuUar to itself. As to the two former 
events, I am so for from regarding them as essentially 
incredible, that I conceive the question of their credi- 
bility to depend distinctly on another question, which 
we have not the means to determine. Was it or was 
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it not, important, for reasons regarding the divine ad- 
ministration of the Jewish people, to pursue, for a time, 
a course of manifestation to them, whUe under the 
conduct of Joshua, simikr to what had been pursued in 
the time of Moses 1 God will not work miracles ex- 
cept for some great reason, regarding the religious ben- 
efit of his children. For sufficient reasons he had dis- 
played himself miraculously to this people through 
Moses. Did similar reasons exist for the somewhat 
longer continuance of such an administration 1 

It may have been fit, in the yet unsettled state 
of the people, to embolden them for their enterprise, 
and establish then* confidence in Joshua, by miraculous 
demonstration of the continued divine protection, and 
divine commission, vouchsafed to them and him respec- 
tively ; and for such a purpose may have been ordained 
a supernatural division of the waters of the Jordan, as 
before of the Red Sea. It may have been, that, for 
similar reasons, and also to convey such an alarm to 
the rest of the people of Canaan, as should lead them 
to avoid the bloodshed of a boodess conflict, a super- 
natural overthrow of the city of Jericho (the first city 
assailed) was ordained. These things may have been. 
I should hold it only rashness to deny, that the events 
thus related took place. But, on the other hand, that 
they actually did take place, I hold it to be much great- 
er temerity to affirm. There is always a presumption 
against miraculous events. It is a presumption capable 
of being overborne by suflScient evidence; and it is 
overborne by such evidence, in respect to the miracles 
which established the Jewish revelation through Moses. 
But, in the present instance, we have not such evi- 
dence, in kind and degree, as belongs to such an exi- 
gency. We have not contemporaneous tesdraony. We 
do not know, that we have any thing more than remote 
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and uncertidn tfadidon, such as might be adduced to 
support the most improbable legends in the history of 
any nation, civilized or savage. 

I proceed to a brief survey of the principal contents 
of the first twelve chapters. 

The first chapter records a direcrion of God to 
Joshua, after Moses' death, to proceed, without delay, 
to take possession of the country of Canaan, accompa- 
nied with an assurance, that, if studious to conform his 
administration to the Law, the divine favor should con- 
stantly attend him.* Joshua issues his orders to the 
people accordingly ; t and particularly reminds the two 
tribes and a half, planted by Moses east of Jordan, of 
the condition on which they had received their lands, J 
a condition which they solemnly profess their purpose 
to observe.^ 

The second chapter relates, how Joshua, through 
spies, who were secreted, while in Jericho, by a woman 
of that city, obtained information of the desponding state 
of mind of the inhabitants of Canaan, encouraging him to 
the invasion which he was projecting. As a recom- 
pense for her good oflSces, the spies promise to Rahab 
protection for herself and her family, when Jericho 
should become a conquest of the Israelitish army. || 

We have next, in two chapters, an account of a mi- 
raculous passage, into Canaan, through the Jordan, 
which is related to have stopped its .current, and laid 
bare its bed, to make a dry path for the invaders, as 
the Red Sea had done, when, forty years before, their 
fathers had come out of Egypt. The circumstances of 
this event are described in a manner to correspond 

• Joah. i. 1 - 9. 1 10, n. 1 12 - 15 ; comp. Numb, xxxii. 1 -33. 
§ Jo8h.i.l6-ia 

I *< Joshua sent out of ShiUim two men" (ii. 1); comp. Numb. 

XXV. 1 ; xxxiii. 48, 49. 
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with the purpose which, according to the writer's rep- 
resentation, it was mtended to serve ; namely, the pur- 
pose of Jehovah " to magnify ^ Joshua " in the sight 
of all Israel,'' and indicate, that the authority of Moses 
was transferred to him.* Joshua forewarns the people 
oi me wonuer \vmca is auoui lo De wrought, and bids 
them obtain assurance from it of the continued pro- 
tection of the Almighty, and of his purpose to conduct 
them victoriously to their promised home.t All comes 
to pass as he had foretold. It was the harvest season, 
and the river was at its height, t But no sooner did 
the feet of the priests, who bore the ark, touch its 
brink, than the flood, which came down from above, 
was arrested over against Jericho, and rose into a heap, 
to let the procession of the Israelitish host go by. The 
priests kept their place, the river continuing to stand 
motionless, in reverence to the ark which was their 
charge, till the people had gained the other bank.^ 
Tw^elve men, one from every tribe, then took each man 
a stone from the spot which the presence of the ark 
had consecrated, to make of ihem a monument on the 
shore, to commemorate the great deliverance which 
had been wrought ; || and, another similar structure 
having been erected in the river's bed,! the priests. 



• Josh, iiu 7 ; iv. 14. f i". 10- t iii. 15. §iiL14-17. 

J iv. 1-8; comp. iii. 12. Some writers (see, for inBtance, Leslie's 
** Short Method with the Deists," pp. I(j et seq,) argue very hastily from 
the existence of monuments to the truth of history popularly connected 
with thera. To such reasoners, the rock in Carmarthenshire, caUed 
** Merlin's Cave," would be a voucher for the marvels related of that ma- 
gician, and the fact, that the Eildon hills are " cleft in three," would 
testify to the power of " the wondrous wizard, Michael Scott" 

If Josh. iv. 9. I am doubtful, however, whether this text is not to be 
differently understood ; for there is, in the original, no word correspond- 
ing to "other" introduced above into my paraphrase. Perhaps, after 
tJie monument at Gilgal, described by the writer in iv. 1-8, 20-24, had 
disappeared, the text, iv. 9, was added by another person, who meant to 
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with their sacred burden, went on their way, and the 
obedient waters resumed their course along their chan- 
nel.* 

The first part of the fifth chapter, after describing 
the effect upon the minds of the Ganaanites of the 
marvellous occurrence last related,! proceeds to an 
account of the origin of the names of two places 
near the Jordan, Gibeath-Araloth and Gilgal | It is 
an account, I conceive, in the highest degree im^ 
probable* The reason intimated by the writer for the 
omission, during the forty years passed in the wil- 
derness, of a rite transmitted from the fathers of 
the race, and recently enforced anew by the authority 



«ay, that the reason, why the stones were not seen in his day, was, that 
they had been erected, not, as had been commonly topposed fit>m thtf 
record, near to the bank of the Jordan, bnt in its bed. 

* Josh. IV. 10-19. — "According to all that Moses commanded Josh- 
ua'' (10). When had Moses gWen to Joshua any commandment of this 
Mnd ? It appears to be a hasty and errooeoos remark of the writer. — 
^The people ..... encamped in Gilgal" (19). Gilgal, according to 
Josephus ("Antiquities," Lib. y. cap. 1, § 4, 11), was about six miles 
from Jeiicho. 

t " Until ioe were passed over " (v. 1 ) ; some of the cornmeDtators 
argne, from the use of the first person in this narrative, that its author 
must have lived in the time of the invasion. But this is to lose sight 
of a perfectly well authorized form of speech, in the use of which 
« writer or speaker identifies himself with others belonging to the same 
community, whether political, religious, or having some other basis of 
union. No inhabitant of New England would hesitate to say, " tre dis- 
possessed the natives, and settled this region," though the event he speaks 
of took place many generations before bis birth. No citizen of this 
country, satisfied of the perpetuity of its institutions, would fear being mis- 
understood, should he say, ** we shall be a great people a century hence," 
though he does not expect to witness the condition of that time. ** Wt 
proclaimed all men to be free and equal," *< wt shall, in some fbtnre age, 
cross the Atlantic in balloons," are unexceptionable forms of expression 
at this day. They are justified by the principles of all language, and 
not an idiom of one or more. But as to Jewish use, comp. Josh. xxiL 
5)8 ; Judges li. 1 ; Ps. Ixvi. 6 ; Hosea xiL 4. 

} Josh. v. 1-9. The former name is injudiciously rendered into Eng- 
lish in our version (3), disguising the purport of the passage. 
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of the Law,* is altogether insuflScient. There can be 
no reasonable doubt, that the passovers, so recently and 
solemnly enjoined, had been kept during the forty 
years ; t but they could not be kept except by circum- 
cised men. Still more improbable is it, that Joshua 
should choose the time, whuii uc had just invaded an 
enemy's country, and was surrounded on all sides by 
its forces, watching for an advantage, to require his 
whole army at once to disable themselves from resis- 
tance, should they be attacked. J 

The ordinance of circumcision having been thus ob- 
served, it is next related, that the Passover, for which 
it was a preparation, was kept " in the plains of Jeri- 
cho," and that, after this festival, the supply of manna 
ceased, the people being thenceforward provided with 
food by products of their new home. § Yet that, be- 
fore this, they had used other food besides manna, is 
distinctly implied in a preceding passage. || The chap- 
ter concludes with an account of the appearance of 
a warlike form to Joshua, which announces itself as 
prepared to lead the invading host to victory, and 
commands him to put oflf his shoes from his feet, in 
token of respect to the newly-found soil, which, being 
Jehovah's chosen abode, was holy like that spot, where, 
forty years before, Jehovah had revealed himself to 
Moses.H • . 



» Comp. Ex. xii. 48. f Comp. Numb. ix. 5, 9-13. 

X With Josh. V. 7, 8, comp. Gen. xxxiv. 25. 

§ Josh. V. 10- 12 ; comp. Vol. I. p. 156, 

II "Prepare your vtcfuo/j" Joshua had commanded in i. 11, But the 
Hebrew word is nn^Y, which means mid meat, game, and cannot be un- 
derstood to denote such a substance as manna. 

tv. 13-15. The purport of the passage is not entirely clear, but 
I think we are to find an emphasis in the word now in the fourteenth 
verse. As if it were said ; " I, who formerly appeared as teacher of the 
nation's lawgiver (comp. Ex. iii.), now appear in the different character 
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The miraculous capture of Jericho is the subject of 
the sixth chapter. The people were du^cted, we are 
told, to pass around its walls, in silent procession, for 
six successive days, while seven priests, accompanying 
the ark in the midst of the host, should blow a blast 
upon their trumpets. This done, on the seventh day 
the predicted catastrophe befell. Seven times, on that 
day, the mute multitude encircled the devoted city, 
and then, when at a signal they burst forth into a 
shout, the massy walls reeled and fell, and the be- 
siegers passing, each man directly forward, over their 
ruins, proceeded utterly to destroy " all that was in 
the city, both man and woman, young and old, and 
ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword." 
Of its inhabitants they suffered none to live, except 
Rahah, who had protected the spies, and her house^ 
hold ; and of its wealth they preserved nothing, except 
that " the silver and the gold, and the vessels of brass 
and of iron, they put into the treasury of the house of 
the Lord.''* 



of guide to its military champion ; and, as my presence fbrmerly made 
Sinai holy (Ex. iiL 5), so now it sanctifies the spot where I take up my 
residence." 

• " Trumpets of rams' horns'* (Josh. vi. 4) ; the true translation prob- 
ably is, alarm-trumpets. — ' " The walls of the city shall fall down flat " 
(5, comp. 20) ; but Rahab's house was upon the wall (ii. 15), and yet 
it stood (vL 22, 23). The representations are not congruous. — " On 
that day they (that is, "the people,'* comp. 7, 10) compassed the city 
seven times" (vi. 15); but, although the city were small, the diame- 
ter of a circle, of which the array of such a multitude made the circum- 
ference, would have been so great, as to make it incredible, both in 
view of the time and of the strength necessary, that such a march should 
have been accomplished in one day. — "The treasury of the house of 
the Lord** (24) ; this name would have been proper before the tabernacle 
was built (Ex. xxiii. 8) ; and in Moses* time contributions were said to be 
brought "into the house of the Lord " (Deut. xxiii. J9). — "She dwelleth 
in Israel even unto this day" (25); that is, having been adopted into the 
family of Israel, she dwelleth there still in her posterity ; comp. Ruth iv. 

VOL. II. 20 
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^ In the sack of Jericho, so proceeds the narrative, an 

Israelite had transgressed, in appropriating to himself 
a portion of the spoil. The consequence was, the di- 
vine displeasure, shown in permitting a shameful defeat 
of three thousand men, sent by Joshua to attack the 
town of Ai. That leader is overwhelmed with conster- 
nation at the news, and, prostrating himself before the 
ark to expostulate against this desertion of his people 
by Jehovah, is informed what a sin has been committed, 
and how the offender must be detected and punished. 
Proceeding according to these directions, Joshua traces 
. the crime (apparently by the casting of lots), first to 
the tribe of Judah, then to the family of Zarhi, then to 
the household of Zabdi, and lastly to Achan, Zabdi's 
grandson, who, acknowledging his guilt, is forthwith put 
to death by stoning. The narrative serves the writer 
to explain, in connexion with the history of the inva- 
sion, the origin of a heap of stones which w^as extant in 
his time, and of the name of the valley in which it 
stood. The stones had been piled over Achan's body, 

^* - and the valley was called Achor, or trouble^ after him 

who there had troubled Israel.* 

t? — 

r' . ^- ,-• 20-22; Mat. i. 5. The great attention paid to the case of Rahab, 

^ • • David's ancestor, favors the opinion, that the book was composed in 

David^s reign, or, at least, after he had risen lo eminence in that of 

Saul, — « Cursed be the man that riseth up and buildeth this city, 

Jericho," &c. (Josh. vi. 2(1). From this (comp. 1 Kings xvi. 34) it has 
been inferred, that Jericho was not rebuilt till Ahab's time. But see 
2 Sam. X. 5 ; also Judges i. 16, iiL 13, compared with Deut. xxxiv. 3. 

• Josh. vii. 1 -26. — "Achan took of the accursed thing "(1); 

comp. vi. 18, 19. — "^i, which is beside Bethaven" &c. (2); comp. Gen. 
xii. 8. — *» Joshua rent his clothes," &c. (Josh. vii. 6-9 ). The most care- 
less reader cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary character of 
^ this account The general of an army of six hundred thousand men is 

thrown into an agony of terror because a small detachment had been 
beaten, with the loss of thirty-six men (5), before a city containing 
twelve thousand inhabitants of both sexes (viii. 25, 26), against which he 
presently proceeded to form an ambush with nearly three times their 
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The divine favor thus propitiated, another expedition 
is set on foot against Ai, with a permission, however, to 
the people to enrich themselves with the spoil. Thirty 
thousand men are disposed in an ambush, in one place, 
and five thousand in another, while, with the remainder 
of bis force, Joshua proceeds to an open attack. The 
assailing party make a feint of retreating, and the in- 
habitants being drawn from their fortifications in the 
heat of pursuit, the Israelites, who had lain concealed, 
enter and set fire to the city. The engagement ends 
with the massacre of all the inhabitants of Ai, and the 
capture and execution . of its king, a statement which 
gives the writer occasion to explain the origin of ^ a 
great heap of stones," which, he says, " remaineth unto 
this day,** as having been piled upon that monarch's 
body. The chapter ends with an account of Joshua's 
erecting, upon Mount £bal, an altar of unhewn stones, 
sacrificing upon it burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, 
inscribing upon it "a copy of the Law of Moses," and 
observing all the ceremonies which Moses had direct- 
ed should attend the taking formal possession of the 
country.* 



number (viiL 8- 12). — '^ He Uiat is taken with the accursed thin^ shall be 
buroed with fire, he and all that he hath ** ( 15, comp. 25). This writer has 
no consideration for human life. Treating of a remote period, he gives the 
reins to his imagination, as is not unusual in such cases, and does not 
fear, that he may awaken the incredulity of his readers, as he would if 
events near to his own time made his subject We shall see yet strong- 
er instances of this, further on. In the present instance, he forgets, that 
he represents God as directing a method of procedure forbidden in his Law 
by Moses ; comp. Deut xxiv. 16. — " The name of that place was called 
*the valley of w^c^r»" (26). n^r, Achar, means, he troubled^ and this 
is the reading of Achan's name in 1 Chron. iL 7, as well as in Josephus 
and the Vatican copy of the Septuagint Not improbably it was the 
original reading in this chapter ; comp. Josh. vii. 25. 

* Josh, viii 1 -35. — *< Take all the people of war with thee, and arise, 
go np to Ai" (I) ; that is, according to the writer's representation, assail, 
with a force of more than half a million of warriors, n city numbering 
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At the time of the composition of this book, certain 
persons, of Canaanitish origin, served in menial offices 
about the sanctuary of Jehovah.* An account of the 
fact existed, which, however improbable in its circum- 
stances, the writer esteemed worthy of adoption, or, 
at least, of preservation. The inhabitants, it was said, 
of a certain Canaanitish city, named Gibeon, perceiving 
that, like the rest of the dwellers in the country, they 
were to be made the victims of an exterminating war, 
resorted to a stratagem to obtain a treaty obliging the 
conquerors to spare their lives. They sent a delegation 

twelve thousand inhabitants, and, accordingly, from two to Uiree thousand 
fighting men. — " When ye have taken the city, ye shall set Uie city on 
fire "(8); the city was to be set on fire, as soon as taken, as a signal to the 
main body of troops (comp. 21); but this is inconsistent with the repre- 
sentation (Q), that the movable property was to be saved. — "They 
went to lie in ambush and abode between Bethel and Ai"(9); that is, 
thirty thousand men hid themselves, according to the record, on and about 
a frequented road between two neighbouring cities. Upon this Dathe 
well remarks (ad loc.) that he could not pass over the difficulty in silence, 
»^ but would not pretend to explain an inexplicable thing. — " He took 
about five thousand men, and set them to lie in ambush between Bethel 
and Ai, on the west side of the city" (12); the alleged position of the 
five thousand, in this place, is the same as that of the thirty thousand 
above j they seem to be inconsistent accounts of the same transaction. 
— "Joshua drew not his hand back, wherewith he stretched out the 
spear " &c. (26) ; this appears to be an imitation of the account, in Ex, 
xvii. 8-13, of Moses' proceeding during the battle with the Amalekites. — 
"Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount Ebal,*' 
&c. (Josh. viii. 30, 31). But Mount Ebal was many miles from Ai, with a 
chain of mountains, and an unconquered enemy, between. The writer, 
in his zeal to show, that Joshua promptly obeyed the direction in ques- 
tion, appears to have overlooked the necessary preparation of inter- 
vening events. — "He wrote there upon the stones a copy of the Law 
of Moses" (32) J comp. Deut. xxvii. xxviii. with my remarks upon them 
in Vol. 1. pp. 4t"9 - 4D6. It is, perhaps, worthy of observation, that the 
writer does not appear to be able, in this case, to appeal, as is his 
practice, to an existing monument. He does not say, that Joshua's altar 
upon Mount Ebal " remaineth unto this day." 

• " Joshua made them that day hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the congregation and for the altar of the Lord, even unio this day^^l 
Josh. ix. 27. 
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to Joshua, alleging, and using artifices to persuade him, 
that they were no Canaanites, but citizens . of a differ- 
ent country, who, havmg heard of his exploits, were 
desirous of establishing friendly relations with him and 
his people. The deception, though suspected,* was 
carried through, and Joshua entered into the stipula- 
tions which they desired ; stipulations which, even after 
discovering that they had been obtained on false pre- 
tences, he still felt bound to keep, though, indignant 
at the fraud, he condemned them, while he spared then* 
lives, to laborious offices under the direction of the Le- 
vites. The scrupulosity of Joshua, in conceiving him- 
self to be bound by a contract made under such cir- 
cumstances, makes a scarcely more peculiar feature 
of the transaction, than his appointing his detested 
heathen slaves to a service about the sacred precincts 
of Jehovah's tabernacle. But the whole conception of 
the story, to one who does not ascribe to it a charac- 
ter of sacredness, will appear of the most puerile de- 
scription.t 

The league of the Gibeonites with Joshua gave of- 
fence to the confederacy from which they had with- 
drawn. An expedition being set on foot against them 
by five neighbouring princes, they had recourse to 
Joshua for protection. Encouraged by a promise of 
divine aid, he marched to Gibeon, and attacked and 
defeated the besiegers, upon whom also a hail- storm 
did execution, greater than was done in the batde. 
The approach of night threatening to suspend the 



• Joth. ix. 7. 

f ix. 1-27. If one might hazard a conjecture as to the true reason 
of certain Gibeonitc servants having been employed about the taber- 
nacle, it would be natural to find it in the fact, that, before David's 
time, the tabernacle had probably ^sometimes been stationed at Gibeon 
(comp. I Chronicles xxi. 29). 
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slaughter, the diurnal revolution of the earth upon its 
axis was arrested at Joshua's command, or, in the lan- 
guage of the record, "the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies." The writer appears to record this stu- 
pendous phenomenon as an actual occurrence, but he 
indicates the kind of authority w^hich he had for his 
belief. "Is not this written," he says, "in the book 
of Jasher ? " The book of Jasher, not extant, nor any- 
where described in the later Scriptures, is believed to 
have been a collection of poems. In a bold use of the 
common resources of his art, the poet had probably 
represented the victory as so glorious, that the heaven- 
ly luminaries had seemed to pause in their course to 
look down upon it, or the slaughter of one day as 
being so terrible, that it might have been thought it 
was protracted to the length of two, to give the vic- 
tors time for such a work of carnage ; and the author 
of the book now before us, taking the representation 
for literal, and adopting it into his own work in plain 
narrative prose, has occasioned inextricable perplexity 
to writers, who have since proceeded to comment on 
it in his own punctilious spirit.* 

* Josh. X. 1 - 14. — To the objections, which immediately occur to 
every mind, against understanding this as simple matter of fact, some 
others might be added, if it were desirable to swell the number. For 
instance, of what use could the moon's light be to the pursuing army, as 
long as the sun was above the horizon ? And when a miracle had been 
wrought to give the Jews the daylight of two days continuously, was 
not another needed to give them strength to use the advantage, when 
they went into action, on the first day, after a weary night march (9) 
of nearly thirty miles, from Gilgal to Gibeon ? But the truth is, it was 
the unreflecting and prosaic mind of the author of this book, which put 
such a bewildering interpretation upon an ancient writing. There is no 
evidence, that even his own early compatriots so understood it. In other 
parts of the Old Testament, where are enumerated the miracles with 
which Jehovah interposed for his people's deliverance, no hint is given 
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The five allied kings, in the dispersion of their forces, 
are related to have taken refuge in a cave, to the 
mouth of which Joshua, hearing of their concealment, 
commanded stones to be rolled to secure them, till he 
should have completed the rout of their followers. 
This done, they were brought out and put to death, 



of this, the most amazing, if it actually occurred, of a]] ; comp. PsMzxTiiL 
53-55; czzxv. 8-12. The Prophet Habakkuk, alluding to the tame 
course of events (Hab. iiL 11), uses similar language to that of the 
composition which the writer of Joshua quotes ; but this too is in the 
midst of a passage in the boldest style of poetry, and it would be just 
as reasonable to interpret his words literally, when he speaks of light- 
ning as ^ the light of God's arrows," and ** the shining of his glittering 
spear,** as to give such an exposition to what he says of the sun and 
moon in the context The account which I have given above of the 
poet's meaning, where he spoke of the lingering of the heavenly bodiei 
on their course, only supposes a not violent expansion of a not uncommon 
form of speech. ''Moments would seem by thee a summer itLj^^ is the 
language of poetry, it is true; but we are speaking of poetry^ which, if 
in another tongue, is of a yet bolder spirit ; and, while I write, a stoiy 
comes in my way, which contains the following expression ; ** The im- 
patience need not be described ; hours were ytar$y and a few 

Uagws ten thousand miles." If the laws of modem English proce will 
tolerate this, I cannot think that I have proposed a rash exposition of a 
fragment of ancient Oriental poetry. — ** Is not thb written in the book 
of Jasher ?" (Josh. x. 13.) A poem composed by David was also inserted 
in that book, (3 Sam. L 18) ; and so, say some of the critics, the book oi 
Joshua, referring to the contents of that of Jasfaer, must have been written, 
at least, as late as David's time. But the argument is of no value. The 
book of Jasher, from its probable etymology (from Ttff^ he song), and 
from these two specimens of its contents, appears to have been a 
collection of poems. As such, it was likely to receive accessions from 
time to time, while it would be quoted, at its different stages, by the 
same name. So there was (at all events, there might have been, which 
is sufficient for our purpose) a book of Psalms from the time of David, 
who wrote a great part of the collection. But it did not reach its pres- 
ent state till several centuries later. So a book of Proverbs might have 
been quoted, by that name, by writers of any age between that of Solo- 
mon and that of Hezekiah. But not till the reign of the latter prince 
did our present book of Proverbs exist (see Prov. xxv. 1). — ''There was 
no day like thai before it or after it " (Josh. x. 14) ; the writer, who 
could use these words, did not intend to be understood as living near 
to the time of the event which he was recording. 
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and their bodies thrown back into their recent hiding- 
place; and some large stones, standing, in the writer's 
time, against the entrance to a cavern, are appealed to 
by him, after his characteristic manner, as a permanent 
monument of their fate.* 

The king and inhabitants of Makkedah were the 
next victims to Joshua^s system of exterminating war- 
fare. " He utterly destroyed all the souls that 

were therein ; he let none remain ; " and most of the 
residue of the passage which makes the subject of this 
Lecture is employed in recounting a succession of such 
conquests so used. Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, 
Hebron, Debir, and various other cities, of the south- 
ern region of Canaan, " from Kadesh-Barnea even 
unto Gaza, and all the country of Goshen even unto 
Gibeon," one after another, fall before the arms of the 
unsparing victor, and are converted into heaps of bloody 

ashes.t 

The tide of conquest next rolls northwards. By the 
shore of lake Merom, a great battle was fought against 
a new confederacy in that quarter, in which Joshua, 
as usual, triumphed. He followed up his successes as 
before, putting to death the inhabitants of the captured 
cities, and sharing the property among his troops, but 
burning only one of them, the rest being reserved for 
the future habitations of the conquerors. J The writer 

• Joshua X. 15-27. — " Joshua returned unto the camp to Gil- 
gal" (15), at least a day's march distant; yet his victory, according to 
the following passage {19, 20), was still incomplete, and presently we 
find his camp again at Mnkkedah (21), and not until after several inter- 
vening transactions, transferred to Gilgal. The fifteenth verse appeare 
to contradict the rest of the chapter, and it is natural to suppose it de- 
rived from a different source. 

f X. 28 - 43. — " The country of Goshen " (41) ; not, of course, the 
Egyptian Goshen, but the confines of a city of that name, afterwards 
included within the bounds of the tribe of Judah ; comp. xv, 51. 

I xi. 1 -23. — " Hazor only, that did Joshua burn " (Josh. xL 13) ; re- 
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refieves the record of these events with very little va- 
riety of statement. He had taken up the idea, that 
Mosfes had doomed every Canaanite to death, and that 
Joshua intended to execute his will ; * and, accordingly, 
hia compendious account of the undiscriminating war- 
fare is, "All the spoil of these cities and the cattle, 
the children of Israel took for a prey unto themselves ; 
but every n>an they smote with the edge of the sword, 
until they had destroyed them, neither left they any 
to breathe/' t It is gratifying, however, to know, that 
this is a statement, which portions of the later history 
sufficiently contradict. 

The twelfth chapter presents merely a summary 
view of the respective conquests of Moses and Joshua 
on the eastern and the western side of the Jordan, 
with a full list of the cities said to have been cap- 
tured by the latter commander, amounting to thirty-one 
in number. This enumeration constituted a suitable 
preface to the account, which next succeeds, of the 
distribution of the conquered territory among the tribes. 

specting the reason of this exception for Hazor, we have no information. 
— '* From all the mountains of Judah^ and from all the mountains of 
Israel^ (21); this text is much relied on by critics, who maintain, that 
the book was compiled subsequently to the division of the Israelitish 
nation into two kingdoms in the time of Rehoboam. But the argument 
is altogether unsafe. Nothing is more natural, than that portions of one 
comiAunity, obtaining a separate political existence, should continue to 
be known by names of earlier origin and use. Texas bore, while a part 
of Mexico, the name which it still bears as an independent state. Hhould 
the Basque provinces ever be severed from Spain, it is likely that their 
name would survive the revolution. Long before the separation, the 
tribes of Judah and Joseph constituted two rival interests, and might 
easily give discriminating names to the portions of country which they 
respectively inhabited. Also, it would appear, that, in point of fact, the 
distinction was somehow recognised as early as the time of Saul f comp. 
1 Sam. xi. 8 ; xv. 4. 
* Josh. XL 15. f XL 14. 

YOL. II. 21 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

THE PARTITION OF CANAAN. 
JOSHUA Xni. I.-XXIV. 33. 



>. 



Situation and Boundariks of Canaan. — Names and Positioh of 
ITS Principal Mountains. — Thk River Jordan, the Waters 
OF Merom, the Lake of Gennf.saret, and the Dead Sea, — 
Plains of Jordan and Esdraelon. — Climate and Soil of 
Canaan, and its Capacity of sustaining a Large Popoxatiow. 
— Territory of the Israelites on the East Side of the 
Jordan. — Favorable Circumstances of the Geographical 
Position of the Israelites. — Direction to Joshua to make 
A Partition of the Country. — Question respecting the 
Method of Assigning the sevkral Districts. — Appropriation 
OF Land to Caleb, — to the Tribe of Judah, — and to the 
Tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. — Survey of the Residue 
of the Country. — Appropriation of Lano to the remaining 
Tribes. — Selection of Six Cmiks of Refuge. — Assignment 
of Cities to Joshua, — to the Priest**, — and to the Le- 
vites. — Erection of an Altar by the Three Eastern Tribes 
on the Bank of the Jordan. — Discourses of Jushua to the 
People, — A5D Re.newal, at his Lns r ance, of their Cove- 
nant TO SERVE Jehovah. — Death and Burial of Joshua. — Bu- 
rial OF THE Bones of Joseph. — Death and Burial of Eleazar. 

The Israelites bad now gained possession of the 
territory formeriy occupied by the patriarchs of their 
race. Before we proceed to observe how it was par- 
celled out among the several tribes, it will be con- 
venient to consider the general features of its geog- 
raphy. 

An ancient tradition had declared, that God had 
promised to Abraham, for his posterity, a country ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean sea to the river Eu- 
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phrates ; * and Moses had actually received an assur- 
ance, that, eventually, the possessions of his people, 
while embracing all this extent of territory from west 
to east, should reach to the Red Sea as their southern 
limit.t But these intimations were only prospective. 
Between the Red Sea and the southern border of Pal- 
estine was a region occupied by the Idumeans, or 
descendants of Esau, to which the Israelites originsdly 
laid no claim, t though in the time of David it became 
theirs by the right of conquest. And the country 
along the eastern bank of the Jordan had neither been 
occupied by the ancestors of the race of Israel, nor 
been included within the divine promise of the land 
of Canaan. In the course of events it had fallen into 
their hands, before Moses' death, by the fortune of 
war. , 

The land of Canaan, properly so called, where the 
patriarchs had dwelt, and which their posterity, under 
Moses, were directed to repossess, is particularly de- 
scribed in connexion with the narrative of measures 
taken by him for the invasion. § It lay at the southeast 
comer of the Mediterranean sea, extending -over some- 
what less than one degree of longitude, and, as is gener- 
ally thought, about two degrees and a half of latitude. || 
The eastern and western boundaries, viz. the river 
Jordan, with its lakes, on one side, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the other, are definite throughout. 1[ As 



* Gen. XT. 18. f Ex. xxiiL 31. t ^^^^ '^^ ^ ^* 

§ Numb, xxxiv. 1 - 13. 

I That is, from about 31 o 10' to :}3o 40' of north latitude, and fVom about 
350 to 35^ 50' of longitude east from Greenwich ; the western boundary 
does not run along a meridian line, but inclines in a westerly direction 
firom north to south. 

If I speak of these boundaries as they were described and designed. It 
is true, however, that fortified cities along the coast, and their environs, 
held out against the Israelites through the whole period of their inde- 
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^ ' ^ to Ihe northern and southern, described as they are by 

.\ %means of the names of places which cannot now be 

identified, there is room for difference of opinion. The 

^ eastern terminus of the southern boundary is a fixed 

p ^^.i' point, but it is uncertain what river was meant by the 

V * " River of Egypt," along which it was to run to its 

western extremity, while both the specified termini of 

the northern boundary are now unknown,* IVIichaelis, 

who assigns to the country, originally intended for the 

\ • Israelites, a greater extent than any other writer with 

•-^t jtCi^ whom I am acquainted, believes it to have stretched 

V from north to south over no less than eight degrees of 

\ ^ ^ latitude.t 

The principal features of the country are, as w^e 
might expect, frequently brought to view in the 
writings of the Old Testament, whether as connected 
with history, or as affording topics of poetical illustra- 
^[yp tion. Of the mountains, Carmel, Tabor, Lebanon, and 
• Hermon are oftenest mentioned. Carmel is a ridge 
terminating in a promontory upon the Mediterranean 
(the only great promontory upon that coast), a few 
miles south of the thirty-third degree of latitude. Ta- 
bor is an insulated hill, about a mile high, situated 
twenty miles or more, in nearly an eastern direc- 
tion, from Carmel, and somewhat less than the same 
distance west of the lake of Gennesaret. The moun- 
tains of Lebanon, consisting of two main ridges, called 
by the profane writers Libanus and An(i-Libanus, lie 



pendent history. But it was somewhat as Gibraltar, or Algiers, in our 
time, belongs to one nation, while it falls within the natural limits of 
another, or as Hamburg or Lucca is a separate Btatc, though surrounded 
by another's domain. 

• See Vol. I. pp. 416, 417. 

t Viz. from the 28th degree to the 36th. See *' Mosaisches Recht," 
B. ii. cap. 1 , § 1 . 
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m the northern region of the Holy Land, extending 
thence into Syria, Some of their summits are repre- 
sented as being no less than tight or nine thousand 
feet in height. The range of Mount Hermcn branches 
from them towards the east and south. 

la the mountains of Lebanon^ in about thirty-three 
degrees twenty minutes of north latitude, and tbiriy- 
five degrees forty minutes of east longitude, the river 
Jordan has its rise, and running south, and pa^^ij^g 
through, on its way, the Lakes Merom and Cinneroth, 
discharges itself into the Dead Sea at about a hundred 
miles' distance from its source, tx^a^ured in a slight 
line, or a hundred and thirty miles, following the wind- 
ings of the stream. The accounts given by travellers 
of its depth and width are very contradictory ; — -a fact 
easily accounted for, from its having been visited by 
them at different seasons, when shrunk by the droughts 
of summer, or swelled by torrents from the hills in 
spring, Burckbardt says, that where he crossed it, a 
little below the sea of Qennesaret, it was " about 
eighty paces broad, and about three feet de6p; this, 
it must be recollected, was in the midst of summer.-' * 

^ The waters of Merom '* (afterwards called Seme- 
chonitis), through which the Jordan passes ten or fifteen 
miles from its source, are rather a swamp or bog than a 
lake. The lake of Cinneroth (since named the Sea of 
Gennesaret, of Galilee, and of Tiberias), a few miles 
lower down, is a sheet of water twelve miles and a half 
long, and five miles broad. Its water is pure, and re- 
freshing to the taste ; and it abounds in fish. The Dead 
Sea (otherwise called the Sea of Sodom, the Salt Sea, 
and the Lake Asphaliites), which receives the Jordan, has 
been commonly represented (after Josephus t) as about 

• ** Timrels/* p. 345. t * De Bel. Jad." Lib. iv. cap. 8, § 4. 
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seventy miles long from north to south, and eighteen 
miles broad ; but some recent travellers describe it 
as less than three quarters of this size. Various ac- 
counts, formerly given of the noxious qualities of its 
waters (so babful, it was said, that birds fell lifeless in 
flying over them), are now known to be fabulous. 
They are, however, so salt, that fish cannot live in 
them ; and the soil around is so impregnated with 
saline particles, as to be almost bare of vegetation. In 
modern times it has been a common opinion, that this 
lake had, anciently, an outlet into the Red Sea, through 
a great valley ("El Ghor"), known to extend m that 
direction ; but more accurate recent observations have 
shown the levels to be so different, as to discredit 
that hypothesis. Quantities of asphaltum float upon its 
surface ; hot springs are found upon its banks ; and 
every thing betokens a volcanic region. In times when 
the phenomena of volcanoes were still less understood 
than now, such tracts have always been chosen by a 
gkx)my imagination for the scenes of awful legends. 
Here, accordingly, were represented to have anciently 
Stood the guilty cities, which God, — his patience ex- 
hausted by their crimes, — destroyed by "fire and 
brimstone from heaven,'* and caused a sea of turbid 
water to roll in, and cover their remains.* 

The position of the "plain of Jordan " is sufficiently 
indicated by its name. The rich plain of Esdraelon, 
the scene of some of the most famous military opera- 
tions in Judea, in ancient and modem times, extends 



• Gen. xix. 1-30. — A writer, whose judgment deserves the greatest 
confidence on such a subject, Dr. Daubeny (" Description of Volcanoes,^ 
pp. 278, el stq.)j expresses the opinion, that there has been volcanic 
action in this region at periods within the limits of authentic history. 
He says, that even now *' clouds of smoke are often observed to issue 
from the Lake, and new crevioea to be formed on its banks " (ibuL p. 961). 
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from Mount Carmel to the Jordan with a width, from 
north to south, of about twenty miles. 

The temperature, in the plains of Palestine, common- 
ly ranges, in the year, between the extremes of forty 
degrees in January, and ninety-two degrees in June. 
By reason of the uneven surface of the country, the 
changes from heat to cold are sometimes sudden and 
great. 

To undertake to compare together the various tes- 
timonies, ancient and modern, respecting the fertility 
of .the Holy Land, would be to engage in a discus- 
sion of great extent. I may, without fear of contra- 
diction, state it as a result of the whole, that, while 
parts of the region were barren, the greater portion of 
it was capable, under skilful cultivation, of an exuberant 
fruitfulness.* Even the rough sides of the mountams, 
which would produce little spontaneously, offered great 
advantages for the culture of one of the chief products 
of the country ; and the existing remains of terraces, 
built of the fallen stones, and covered with earth for 



* There are no better ancient profane anthorities to the point, than 
Tacitus and Josephus. ** Uber solum ; frugee nostrum ad morem,** sajra 
the former writer ("Hist" Lib. v. cap. 6). For Josephus's favorable 
account, see * De Bello Judaico," Lib. iii. cap. 3. Strabo, whose testi- 
tDony among ancient writers is chiefly relied on for the contrary view, 
(*< Oeog/' Lib. xvi. cap. 9, § 36,) was never in the country, and he, on the 
other hand, testifies to the great fertility of some parts of the region, 
(ihid. § 16, 41). Among modems, Dr. Shaw's statements respecting 
its great fruitfulness are very express ; see " Travels," pp. 365, 366. — 
Says MalterBrun ("Universal Geography,** Vol. IL pp. 148 -151^ Bos- 
ton Edit.) ** Galilee would be a paradise, were it inhabited by an in- 
dustrious people under an enlightened government The 

accounts given by tlie ancients of the fertility of Judea, are not in 

the least degree falsified by the present state of things. 

In places subjected to irrigation, the same field, afler a crop of wheat 
in May, produces pulse in autumn. Several of the fruit trees are 
continually bearing flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their 
stages.** 
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the growth of the vine, attest how carefully these ad- 
vantages were employed** 

It has been alleged, that the territory of Palestine 
was insufficient to sustain a population like that which 
Moses proposed to setde in it, consisting of three mil- 
lions of persons; and we are not at liberty to say, in 
reply, that two tribes and a half, out of the twelve, 
were established beyond the limits of this region, be- 
cause, though this was the fact, it was a departure from 
the original design. But the objection here implied to 
the credibility of the Mosaic record cannot be main- 
tained. Assuming the narrowest supposable limits, Pal- 
estine, extending in length a hundred and seventy-five 
miles, with a mean breadth of fifty, contained eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty square miles. To 
find room for the population in question within it, it is 
accordingly necessary to assign three hundred and forty 
inhabitants to the square mile ; a very dense popula- 
tion, no doubt ; but not incredible for a ferdle country, 
where all the citizens were cultivators, and where near- 
ly all the produce of the ground would be put to the 
use of food for man.t Not to speak of the compact 
population, at the present day, of some of the eastern 
countries, that of the kingdom of Saxony is reckoned at 
two hundred and ninety-three to the square mile, and 
that of Belgium at three hundred and forty-seven. And 
this circumstance of the social position of the Jews 
favored the policy of the Law, so far as it aimed to 
train the citizens to habits of thrift and industry, and to 
bring them into close relations to one another. 

The country on the east side of the Jordan, assigned 

• See Maundrell^s " Journey from Aleppo lo Jerusalem," 6th edit 
pp. 65, 66. In connexion with the subject of this paragraph, see Deut 
▼iiL7-9. 

f See Vol. I. p. 303, note. 
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to the tribes of Reuben and Oad, and to half of thd 
tribe of Manasseh, was of a different character, and is 
expressly said to have been chosen by those commu- 
nities as being suitable for their occupation (which was 
that of shepherds and herdsmen), rather than for the 
purposes of agriculture.* It is but little known to 
modern explorers, but is believed to be in great part 
a sterile country, containing, however, numerous separ- 
ate tracts suitable for pasturage. The boundary, on 
this side, is not well defined. Indeed, it is matter of 
probable inference, that the country towards the Eu- 
phrates was of so little value, as not to be claimed by 
any people as their permanent dwelling-place ; so that 
the eastern tribes, in their nomadic excursions, might 
at will extend their wanderings to that river. The dis- 
tance from the Jordan to the Euphrates is about five 
hundred miles. .c- -^m , 

Before leaving this subject, I would remark, in ai 
word, on two characteristics of the country chosen for 
the abode of the children of Israel ; its fitness to afford 
security to its inhabitants, and to promote the great 
purpose for which they were set apart from the rest 
of the world, the preservation and ultimate diffusion of 
a true theology. As to the first point, Judea was en- 
compassed, on all sides, by the best natural defences 
against an invader. On the north side was a lofty 
chain of mountains ; on the west a sea, with no harbour 
upon it, capable of sheltering a large fleet ; on the 
south, a desert country ; and on the east a line of river 
and lakes, with a region beyond them affbrding the 
scantiest supplies for the march of a hostile force. 
Thus protected against enemies, it lay, however, across 
the great thoroughfare of peaceful intercourse between 

• See Numbers xxxH. 1-5. '** ' 
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the three continents of the ancient world. The cara- 
vans of Asia and Africa passed by it on their way to 
and from those continents and Europe; and, through the 
ports of the Red Sea on one side, and of the Medi- 
terranean on the other, it was in the Hne of communi- 
cation between the most distant regions of the earth. 
Though its own pursuits w^ere not commercial, still, 
placed as it was in the track of all the commerce of 
the trafficking nations, the faith which it held was ef- 
fectually published abroad through the whole course of 
its history, and preparation was thus made, through a 
series of ages, for the office which it was ultimately to 
discharge in the regeneration of mankind. 

We read, at the beginning of the book before us, of 
Joshua's receiving, in his old age, a divine direction to 
proceed to a division of this territory, to take effect im- 
mediately, as to some parts of it, and prospectively as 
to others, which are specified as remaining still uncon- 
quered.* At the same time, to make the topographical 
description complete, the boundaries of the settlements, 
assigned by Moses to three tribes on the east side of 
the river, are recited at length.f The tribe of Reuben 
occupied the southerly portion of the eastern district; 
the lands of Gad lay contiguous, to the north ; and still 
further north, extending to the hills of Hermon, was 
the territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

A question of some interest occurs respecting the 
manner of the distribution of the conquered country 
among the tribes. This is commonly understood to 
have been by the arbitration of the lot ; that is, a dis- 

• Josh. xiii. 1 - 7. — *• There remaineth yet very much land to be pos- 
sessed "(1); this was true in point of fact, as the later history shows, 
but it contradicts xi. 23, where it is said, " So Joshua took the whole 
land." 

t xiii. 8-33 ; compare Numb, xxxii. 33-42; Deut iii. 8-17, 
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tribution is understood to have been made apparently 
under the dictation of chance, but really under that of 
a special Providence. 

That the writer of the book so understood it, I have no 
occasion to deny, entertaining the opinion which I have 
expressed respecting his authority as an historian. Still 
I do not think, that his language requires to be so in- 
terpreted ; * nor can it be, without encountering some 
serious difficulties. To put such an interpretation upon 
it, b to understand the writer as representing the dis- 
tribution to the tribes west of the river, to have been 
made in a different manner from that to the two tribes 
and a half in the eastern district, in respect to whom 
we do not read, that Moses had recourse to any such 
method.t Again ; though " the lot of the tribe of the 
children of Judah '' is spoken of as distinctly aS that of 
any other portion of the nation, we are immediately 
before told, that a tract which necessarily lay Within its 
borders, the property of Caleb, one of its number, was 
assigned to him agreeably to his own express designa- 
tion and request | It would have been impossible to 
appropriate a tract to Caleb, while the question re* 
specdng the place of settlement of his tribe remained 
to be determined by a casting of lots. Further; 
Moses had directed the distribution to be made by 
a commission consisting, besides Eleazar and Joshua, 
of "one prince of every tribe,** ^ an arrangement re- 
cognised in the account of it in Joshua. || Once more ; 

* *< Divide thou it by lot,** is the language of oar version in Joshua 
ziiL 6 ; bat the single word, so rendered, is ^^pT}^ literally, let U /off, 
L e. assign it It is true, that the word hyi is often used in this con- 
nexion; but there is no doubt of its having the same extent of meaning 
as the English word aUotment^ and being capable, like that, of being used 
for a deliberate appropriation. See Vol. I. p. 393, note. 

t Numb. xxxM. 33 - 42 ; Oeut ill 13 - 17. t Josh. ziv. 6-15. 

§ Nomb. xzxiv. 16-39. I Josh. xiv. 1. 
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when the partition came to be made, the order of suc- 
cession of the possessions of the several tribes, viewing 
* them from south to north, was almost exactly the same 

with that of the names of their several princes in the 
list of Moses ; * and the arrangement was, in some re- 
markable particulars, precisely that, which w^e might 
have expected would be dictated by considerations of 
^ ^ policy. First, w^e find Judah, the most powerful tribe, 

provided for ; t then Ephraim, the principal branch of 
the rival family ; X next (as if sufficient precedence had 
already been accorded to Judah), Manasseh and Ben- 
jamin, the tribes which may be not unfitly termed the 
retainers of Ephraim ; ^ after them, the retainers of 
Judah, viz. Zebulun and Issachar, || which had consti- 
tuted part of the camp of Judah in the wilderness, H 
and Simeon,** of the same parentage with Judah, and 
already severed from the former connexion with Reuben 
% Y 2ind Gadjtt in consequence of the settlement of those 

tribes on the eastern side of the river; and, lastly, 
the tribes of Asher, Naphtali, and Dan,tt which also had 
marched under one standard through the wilderness. ^^ 
There is nothing, in this arrangement, which has the 
appearance of such fortuitous direction as the lot, not 
providentially controlled, would be expected to give; 
nor, on the whole, is it likely, that the writer meant 
to represent a partition, which the tribes and their 
rulers would, for prudential reasons, so naturally have 
pitched upon, as being determined by the lot under a 
special divine superintendence. 
^ The first appropriation of land within the limits of 

• See Vol. I. p. 417, note ff. The only exceptions to this are, that in 
the territorial arrangement, as compared with the catalogue of the princes, 
Manasseh is interchanged with Ephraim, and Zebidun with Issachar. 
•^ . f Josh. XV. 1 - 12. \ xvi. 1-10. § xviL 1 - 12 ; xviii. 11 - 28. 

\ xix. 10-23. 1[ Numb. ii. 5-9. •• Josh. xix. 1 - 9. 

tt NuMb. ii. 10 - 16. tt Joah- ^^i^t, 24 - 48. §§ Numb, ii, 25 - 31. 
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Canaan proper, was to Caleb, who, nearly iSfty years 
before, had been one of the associates of Joshua, m 
the office of exploring the southern quarter of the 
country, and who was the only person, except the 
present leader of the people, that had acquitted himself 
honorably, of the twelve, who had been sent upon that 
errand, Caleb is now related to have presented him- 
self before Joshua, reminding him of the promise, which 
on that occasion, had been made to him by Moses, and 
soliciting its fulfilment His application was favorably * 

listened to. "Joshua blessed him, and gave unto Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh, Hebron for an inheritance." * 

The fifteenth chapter contains a description of the 
boundaries, and an enumeration of the cities, of the ter- 
ritory assigned to the tribe of Judah, which, according to 
the original arrangement, was to occupy the w^hole south- 
ern district, extending east and west from the Medi- 
terranean to the Dead Sea, and as far north as to ' '♦ f 4 
the city of Jerusalera.t The sixteenth and seventeenth 
chapters describe in like manner, but much more brief- 
ly, the possessions of the two branches of the posterity 
.^ - ■ * 

* Jos»h. xiv. 1-15. — "The children of Judah came unto Joshua in 
Gilgal" &c. (6); the fact of Caleb's being thus accompanied by his 
tribe, implies the interest which they felt in the success of his suit, on 
iccount of the relation which it had to the place of settlement of them 
all. — With 9, comp. Numb. xiv. 6-9, 24. — "Now therefore give me 
this mountain," &c. (Josh. xiv. 12, comp. 13) ; Caleb here is made to 
express his hope, that he ehill be able to dispossess the present in- 
habitants of Hebron ; but this Joshua is said to have already done ; comp, 
X. 36, 37 ; xi. 21. — With 15 comp. Gen. xiii. 18, and xxiii. 2. Hebron, 
about fifteen miles west of the centre of the Dead Sea, is still one of the 
principal towns of the Holy Land. ^ 

t Josh, XV. 13, is but a repetition of xiv. 14, 15; and xv. 15-17, con- 
tains a contradiction of x. 38, 39. — From xv. 63, an argument is drawn 
(aee above, p. 144), to prove this book to have been written before the V 

eighth year of the reign of David. De Wette, on the contrary (^< Bey- ^ . 

trage zur Einleitung in das A. T.," Band 1, s. 139), argues from it in ,, K 

favorof a later date, because, says he, the city was never called by the 
name of Jerusalem^ which the writer gives it, till after David expelled 
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of Joseph. They were to occupy the whole breadth 
of the cbuntry, from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
immediately north of Judah, Ephraim being settled m 
the more southerly portion. The proposed extent of 
the territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh towards the 
north cannot now be determined. The writer describes 
the northern boundary by reference to the limits of 
other tribes ; which limits, according to his own ac- 
count, had not yet been designated.* 

These first distributions made, it appears to have 
been thought necessary, before proceeding further, to 
obtain a better knowledge of the extent of the territory 
which remained to be divided ; and, to this end, Joshua 
is said to have proposed to the tribes (who were as- 
sembled at Shiloh to set up there the tabernacle, the 
seat of national worship), that a commission, consisting 
of three men from each, should make a thorough sur- 
vey of the country, to be the basis of further arrange- 
ments. This being done accordingly, it was made evi- 
dent, that the assignments of territory to Judah and 

the Jebusites from it. To prove this, he appeals to 1 Chron. xi. 4, 5 ; 
but nothing can be gathered from that text, except that, at the time of 
its writer, the city was known to bear, or to have borne, at the same time, 
or at different times, two different names. So far is it from indicating or 
implying the time at which one succeeded to the other, that it does not 
BO much as imply the fact itself. As well might we undertake to con- 
clude from Josh, xviii. 13, that, at the period there spoken of, the name 
jLtiz succeeded to that of BdAc/; but we read elsewhere (Judges i. 23), 
that the opposite was the truth. Further, in Joshua x. ], we seem to 
read of Jerusalem as a Canaanitish name; and if David had given it, it 
would have been as natural for the writer of the Chronicles to record 
that fact, as to tell us (what he does tell, in 1 Chron. xi. 7), that, in 
consequence of David's conquest, the hill of Zion took a new designation. 
• Josh. xvi. 10, contradicts x. 33. — With xvii. 2, comp. Numb. xxvL 
30-32. The names correspond, except that ^6iezer, in the former list, 
occupies the same place with Jtzztr in the latter ; but in Numbers the 
persons named are said to be children of Gilead, grandson of Manas- 
seh, while in Judges (comp. xvii. 1) they appear to be represented as 
Manasseh's own children. — With Josh. xvii. 3, 4, comp. Numb. xxviL 
1-9. 
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Joseph bad been more liberal than a proper provision 
for the accommodation of the other tribes would admit ; 
and the first measure adopted, m consequence, was, 
to take from the lands of the tribe of Ephraim a por- 
tion, in the southeast quarter, for that of Benjamin, and, 
from those of Judah, the western portion for Simeon. 
To Zebulun a tract was next assigned north of Ma- 
nasseb, embracing the plain of Esdraelon, and extend- 
ing across the whole width of the country ; and be* 
tween Zebulun and Manasseh was the district of Issa* 
char, bounded by the Jordan to the east, but not 
reaching the whole distance to the Mediterranean. To 
Asher * and Naphtali,t — the former towards the west, 
but separated from the sea, along the greater part of its 
frontier, by the Philistine cities, — the latter towards 
the east, along the Jordan, — was assigned the more 
northerly mountainous region. Lastly, for the only re- 
maining tribe, Dan, another portion was withdrawn, 
along the sea, from the first large appropriations to 
Judah and Ephraim. It is impossible, at this day, to 
point out with accuracy the boundaries of the tribes, 
so much use is made, in the description, of the names 
of ancient cities, whose site is now unknown. But for 
all purposes, for which it is material to us to be ac- 
quainted with the position of the several districts, jt is 
sufficiently well ascertained. 

* Id the description of the boundaries of this tribe, *< the strong city, 
Tyre," is one of the landmarks (Josh. xix. 29). But, according to Jose- 
phus (« Antiq." lib. 8, cap. 3, § 1), this city was not built till two hundred 
and forty years before the foundation of the Temple ; that is, two 
hundred years after the invasion of Canaan. Accordingly, thus late, 
at least, must the writer, who mentions it, have lived, even if we do not 
understand him to have supposed Tyre to be in existence before the 
boundary lines were marked. 

t **Judah upon Jordan" (Josh. xix. 34) is probably an erroneous read- 
ing, the district of Judah being remote from that of NapbtalL The word 
is wanting in some of the versions. 
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An estate having been assigned by the pe(^le to 
Joshua within the limits of his own tribe,* be is next 
related to have received a divine direction to designate 
six cities, agreeably to the institution of Moses, to serve 

as as)iums iii cases oi uivuiunUiry huiiiicide. ihe 
names of the three cities, chosen for this purpose, on 
the east side of the Jordan, immediately after the con- 
quest of that country, are repeated, but without any 
reference to their original selection by Moses ; of the 
three, pitched upon in Canaan proper, one was in the 
centre of that territory, one in the northern extremity, in 
the district of Naphtali, and one near to the southern 
border, in Judah.f This distribution of them over the 
country, at a distance from each other, was a circum- 
stance of obvious conformity to the design of the insti- 
tution. 

It remained to assign habitations to the sacerdotal 
tribe of Levi, for which the arrangement of the Law 
had been, that it should have no share in the territorial 
distribution, but should occupy cities with only a small 
tract of land adjoining each, for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion. J Moses had distinctly imphed, that the Leviti- 
cal cities were to be scattered over the whole country.^ 
This was a feature of the arrangement, of great po- 
litical importance, independently of its convenience in 
respect to an execution by the Levites of their various 
definite trusts. || The tribes were, in an important 
sense, independent communities, with separate inter- 
ests and mutual rivalries. There needed some bond 





• Joali. xix. 49 - 51. — " Accordinir to the word of the Lord, they ga?e 
him the city" &c. (50). We are told (Numb. xiv. 24) of lands having 
been divinely promised to Caleb, but we read nothing of the kind in 
relation to Joshua. 


f 


t Josh. XX. 1 - 0. — With 2 comp. xxi. 13 ; Numb. xxxv. 9- 30 ; Deut 
xix. 1 - 10. — With Josh. XX. 8 comp. Deut iv. 41 - 43. 
t Numb. xxxv. 1-8. § xxxv. 8. || See Vol. I. pp. 319-323. 
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of nnioD, such as the Levitical order supplied. Pres- 
ent, by its several settlements, in every neighbourhood 
throughout the country, it w2ls everywhere a vigor- 
ous agent of consolidation. The Levitical communities, 
composed of comparatively enlightened men, constant- 
ly m communication with the central, place of national 
worship, having advantages for understanding the na- 
tional poUcy, and attached to the existing constitution 
of religion and government by reason of the advantages 
which it secured to them, were the conservative ele- 
ment in the Jewish state.* 

An account of the appropriation of certsdn cities to 
the Levitical tribe, to the number of forty-eight (the 
number specified by Moses), is contained in the 
twenty-first chapter of Joshua. It may be presumed, 
that the enumeration is, for the most part, correct, as, 
considering the nature of these possessions, they would 
be likely to remam the same, at the time of this writer, 
as when originally acquired. Upon the principle of 
the distribution we have little light. We remark, how- 
ever, that that branch of the Levitical order, which had 
precedence from the first,t viz., the family of Kohath, 
is now said to acquire twenty -three cities out of the 
forty-eight, and that these belong to the southern tribes, 
Judah, Simeon, Dan, Benjamin, Ephraim, and Manas- 
seh; that the Gershonites, the next most honorable 
division, J are settled in the northern region, on both 
sides of the river ; while to the M erarites are given 
eight cities in the remote districts of Reuben and Gad, 

* Moses had nowhere directed, that the cities of refu^ should be 
Levitical cities. Such, however, according to this record, was, in every 
instance, the arrangement ; and doubtless there was a fitness in placing 
the privileges of asylum under the intelligent and responsible watch of 
the sacerdotal tribe. 

t See Numb. iv. 4-15. t iv. 21-2a 

VOL. II. 23 
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and four in that of Zebulun, in the centre of the 
country. Thus different portions of both the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites are separated from one another; 
while, beside the other points of advantage which 
have been mentioned, the Kohathites, in their neigh- 
bouring settlements, make a compact community. But 
what public objects were thus intended to be served, 
is an inquiry which could now terminate in nothing 
better than conjecture. 

Moses had not so much as said any thing of ar- 
ranging the cities of the tribe of Levi, in such a man- 
ner as that members of the three great families of 
that tribe should have cities of their own, and those 
in each other's vicinity. Still less had he directed, that 
the order of priests should have dwellings distinct from 
those of the rest of the family of Kohath, to which 
they belonged. But a remarkable feature of the dis- 
tribution, as now described to have taken place, is, 
that, of the twenty-three Kohalhite cities, thirteen 
(within the districts of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin) 
were assigned to the sacerdotal race, consisting, at 
this time, of only Eleazar and Ithamar, with their two 
households; while for the whole residue of the pos- 
terity of Kohath, numbering, in the wilderness, no less 
than eight thousand six hundred males,* such inferior 
accommodations were provided, as twelve cities would 
afford. I cannot but look upon this statement as one 
of the great blemishes of this book, regarded as an 
historical authority. It is common to say, that the 
arrangement was made in anticipation of the time 
when the sacerdotal family would be numerous ; but 
this is to suppose it to have been anticipated, that, 
within some period to which the arrangement was to 

• Numb. iii. 28. 
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relate, the descendants from two men would rise to 
something like an equality in number to the descend- 
ants of eight or nine thousand. The fact I take to 
have been, that, in the lapse of about four huadred 
years between the time of the setdement and the time 
of this writer, the family of Aaron, availing itself of its 
advantages of rank and wealth, had established an asp 
cendency in more than half of the cities assigned to 
the Kohathite race ; and that, by a mere anachronism, 
the state of things existing in the age of Saul or Da- 
vid is referred to the original establishment.* 

A narrative of special interest, and probable in most 
of its details, occupies the twenty-second chapter. The 
three eastern tribes, ha^nng fulfilled their engagement 
with Moses to assist in the conquest of Canaan, are 
dismissed to their homes, with a blessing from Joshua, 
and a charge to keep their allegiance to Jehovah.f 
When they come to the bank of the Jordan, and, pass- 
ing it, are about to leave the country which had been 
possessed by the fathers of their race, and designated 
by divine promises as its permanent possession, a natu- 
ral feeling of solicitude arises, lest, separated from their 
brethren, it should, at some time, be forgotten, that they 
make part of the same nation with them, worshippers 
with them of the One True God, and sharers m the 
blessings assured by him to his chosen people. To 
keep up, in all future time, the memory of a relation 
so valued by them, they resolve to erect an altar by the 
bank of the dividing river. Intelligence of the transac- 
tion being conveyed to the other tribes, they, unin- 

* From Uie expression, «* Shiloh, in the land of Canaan ^ (Josh. xxi. 
9; comp. xxii. 9-93), it has been inferred, that the writer lived east of 
the river, and not in Canaan proper. This may well have been the fact, 
but the argrnment is not cogent 

t xxii 1 - 9. 
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formed of its intent, are filled with concern, lest an 
apostasy from the national union and a desertion of 
the national worship, now at last happily established 
through so many sutrerings, should be designed ; and, 
under the first impulse of alarm and indignation, they 
organize a force to punish the supposed disloyalty. 
First, however, they send an embassy, composed of the 
son of the high priest, and of a prince from each of their 
tribes, to expostulate concerning the supposed ofifen- 
sive act ; to intreat their brethren, if they have imag- 
ined, that separation from Canaan implies separation 
from its patron God, to withdraw from their lately 
chosen home, and come and find one with themselves 
upon his soil, and around his tabernacle ; and to re- 
mind them, how reasonably the offence might give 
alarm, as exposing the whole nation to the displeasure 
of him, who, in the wilderness, had taken such signal 
vengeance on the people's sin, and who, but lately, had 
so grievously afflicted the whole for the guilt of one 
transgressor.* The devout and affectionate explanation 
of the purpose of the act at once removes all discon- 
tent, and the parties separate with renewed confidence 
in each other, and a confirmed prospect of permanent 
union. 

If the writer lived at the age which I have supposed, 
it is natural to understand him as having taken a pecu- 



* Joah. xxii. 10-20.— Respecting the meaning of the words, '* from 
which we are not cleansed until this day -' (17. comp. Numb. xxv. 1-9), 
the commentators express a variety of opinions. I understand the am- 
bassadors to be simply represented as soying, that, notwithstanding God 
had anciently punished with such severity an affront offered to his au- 
thority, it would seem, from the present proceeding of the eastern 
tribes, that the nation was not, even yet, altogether free from the same 
sin. — With Josh. xxii. 20, comp. vii. 1 - 5. — In 34, the word Ed [ij?, 
witness]^ which the sense requires, is wanting in the Hebrew. It is sup- 
plied on the authority of the Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate versions. 
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liar interest in the recital of this history. In the first 
years of David's reign, there was danger of a permanent 
disunion of the tribes, a danger which was renewed and 
realized in that of his grandson. For seven years and 
more after David had been acknowledged king by his 
own tribe, the rest of the nation still adhered to the 
house of SauL Distressed by the view and the ap- 
prehension of such feuds, a patriotic mind might well 
have satisfaction in pointing to that past happy time, 
when the thought of any thing being done to divide 
the united race of Israel had excited the greatest con- 
stemation, on the part of those who suspected the 
wrong, and the liveliest anxiety to disclaim any such 
purpose, on the part of those who had fallen under the 
suspicion. 

Towards the close of the book, Joshua, arrived at 
old ago, is represented as having addressed the rep- 
resentatives of the people * m two discourses, which, 
though much more brief, are evidently modelled upon 
those of Moses at the beginning and near the end of 
the book of Deuteronomy .t Of the place, where the 
first was held, we are not informed. Its topics are, a 
reference to the victories which God had enabled his 
people to win ; J a promise of the continuance of his 
aid to complete the conquest of the country ; ^ an ex- 
hortation to a punctilious observance of the Law of 
Moses, especially of its demand of homage for Jehovah 
alone, an observance in the rendering of which they 
would find the principle of security and greatness; || and 



• "Joshua called for all Israel, and for their elders, and for their heads^ 
and for their judges, and for their officers ^ (Josh. zxiiL 2) ; for a com- 
ment upon this language, see Vol. I. p. 165. 

t With Josh. xxiiL 1 — xxiv. 27, comp. Deut L 1 — xL 32; xxix. 1-^ 
xxzL 29. 

I Josh. xxiiL 3, 4. §zziiL5. |zziii.6-ll. 
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a warning, that, faithful as their God had been 'to fulfill 
all his promises for their good, he would be no less true 
to his word in destroying them as he had destroyed 
their enemies, should they suffer themselves to be with- 
drawn, by their idolatrous neighbours, from his service.* 
On the second occasion, Joshua is represented to 
have convened the representatives of the tribes at She- 
chem.T There he is said to have addressed them with 
a recital of the goodness in which God had appeared to 
them and to their fathers,! and with exhortations to an 



« Josh. xxiiL 12-16, 

t xxiv. 1. Why at Shechem (the reader naturally asks) and not at 
Timnath-serah, his own home, particularly as he was near his end, or 
else at Shiloli, the place (twelve miles from Shechem) where the taber- 
nacle had been set up, and where, accordingly, a former convocation had 
been held (xviii. 1, 10; xix. 51)? And the perplexity is increased, when 
we read, that " the people presented themselves [at Shechem] htfort 
God'" (that is, according to the specific sense of that phrase, at the place 
of God's worship), and, still more particularly (xxiv. 26), that the pillar, 

which Joshua erected on that occasion, was '* set up by the 

sanctuary of the Lord." The Septuagint translators saw the difficulty, 
and for Shechem they read Shiloh ; at least such is the reading of the 
best copies. On the other hand, the commentators, by way of explana- 
tion, say, 1. that as Shechem was a Levitical city, it might have been 
preferred by Joshua to his own home as the scene of this solemn convo- 
cation, and that he might be able to journey thither, though not to Shi- 
loh ; 2. that it might have been selected, as being the scene (Gen. xii. 
6, 7) of the original promise made to Abraham, and of his first worship in 
Canaan ; and 3. that the tribes might now have been convened at She- 
chem in order to a solemn burial (Josh. xxiv. .32) of the body of Joseph 
in his father's tomb. But I take the true explanation of the fact to be 
found in allowing an inconsistency between the representation in xxiv. 1 
and that in xviii. 1. They are different authorities introduced into the 
same collection. And in the spirit of this remark I suggest further, that 
the twenty-third chapter and the first three quarters of the twenty- fourth, 
would be not unreasonably regarded as only different accounts of the 
last discourse of Joshua to his compatriots before his death. At least, the 
transition from the one to the other is exceedingly abrupt, and such as 
little favors the idea of their having originally made parts of a continuous 
narrative. 

t Josh. xxiv. 2- 13. — " I sent ike hornet before you " (12) ; for a com- 
ment on this, see Vol. I. p. 182, note. 
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immovable adherence to their duty to him ; * and to have 
caused them to enter into a solemn covenant,! the 
terms of which he recorded in writing, erecting, at the 
same time, a stone pillar, to commemorate the transac- 
tion in all coming time. J This done, he is said to 
have dismissed the people, and, dying at the age of a 
hundred and ten years, to have been buried on his 
own estate within the district of his tribe. § 

The book concludes with recording the faithfulness 
of the people to their religious obligations during " all 
the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that 
over-lived Joshua ; " the interment of the bones of Jo- 
seph, which, according to his dying command, had been 
brought out of Egypt; and the death and burial of 
Eleazar the High Priest. || 

The book of Joshua is not mentioned or quoted m 
the New Testament. Events related in it are referred 
to by Stephen in his defence before the council,! and 
by the writers of the Epistle to the Hebrews** and 
of the Epistle of James.ft 



* Josh. xxiv. 14, 15. t xxiv. 16-25. t xxiv. 26, 27. 

§ xxiv. 28-30. — "Being an hundred and ten years old" (29); if no 
certain account of Joshua's age had been preserved, tradition would 
naturally enough fix upon the same for him, which had before been 
ascribed to his great progenitor ; comp. Gen 1. 20. 

g Josh. xxiv. 31 -33. — "Israel served the Lord ..... all the days 
of the elders that over-lived Joshua" (31); the author of these words 
could not have been Joshua's contemporary, nor have lived very near to 
his time. 

% Acta vii. 45. •• Hebrews xi. 30, 31. ft James ii. 25. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 

• • • 

TIME OF THE JUDGES. "'' ^* ' 

JUDGES I. 1. — RUTH IV. 22. .fl 

Subject and Name of the Book of Judges. — Its CoirrETrs. — 
Conduct of the Tribes towards the Canaanites, after the 
Death of Joshua. — Aknunciatio?? to them of the Divixe 
Displeasure. — General Statement of the Course of Of- 
fences, Punishments, AND Deliverances. — Mesopotamian Cap- 
tivitt, and Judgeship of Othniel. — Moabitish Captivity, 
AND Emancipation unper Ehud. — Slaughter of Philistines 
BT Shahgar. — Canaanitish Captivity, and Emancipation un- 
der Deborah and Barak. — MrDiANiTiSH Captivity. — Life 
and Exploits of Gideon. — His Feud with the Ephraimites. 
— Conspiracy and Fate of Abimelech, and Parable of Jo- 
THAM. — Administrations of Tola and Jair. — Invasion op 
THE Ammonites, — Like, Vow, and Victory of Jephthah. — 
His Massacre of the Ephraimites. — Administrations of Ib- 

2AN, ElON, and a boon. — ADVENTURES OF SaMSON. AcCOUNT 

OF THE Idol of Micah, — op his Contract with a Levite, — aw© 
op the Migration of a Portion of the Danites.— Account 
of an Outrage committed in a Benjamite City, — of the Civil 
War which ensued, — and of Measures adopted to perpetuate 

THE diminished TriBE OF BeNJAMIN. — BoOK OF RUTH, RECKONED 

BY Jerome among the "Early Prophets." — Its Contents. — 
Time of its Composition. — Question respecting its Histori- 
cal Authority, . , ,, 

The seventh book in the Old Testament collec- 
tion, — that denominated the book of Judges, — pro- 
fesses to treat of the history of the Jewish people during 
the period which elapsed between the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan under Joshua, and the time of 
Eli and Samuel, which immediately preceded that of 
the establishment of the monarchy. The book takes 
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its name from the office of those eminent persons, whose 
deeds it records. Our translation of the name, how- 
ever, is hable to convey an erroneous impression of 
the character which they sustained. They were not 
judges, according to our acceptation of the term ; — 
that is, they were not administrators of law, or, at all 
events, that was not their distinctive trust. According 
to the representation in the history, they were military 
leaders, raised up by Providence, from time to time, to 
rescue the nation from the yoke of foreign oppressors. 
The book opens with an account of the course pur- 
sued, by several of the tribes, towards the native in- 
habitants, after the death of Joshua. Of the tribes west 
of the river, eight are specified, which did not expel 
the Canaanites from their territory.* The result of 
this mistaken clemency is related to have been predict- 
ed by " an angel of the Lord " to a convocation of the 
Israelites, at a place which took the name Bochim 
[weeping], from the distress occasioned by his com- 
munication.f The event, after the death of the genera- 
tion contemporary with Joshua, fulfilled the angel's 
words. "The children of Israel did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and served Baalim ; and they forsook the 
Lord God of their fathers, which brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods 
of the people that were round about them, and bowed 
themselves unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger; 
and they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ash- 
taroth." t The consequence was, that Jehovah, as he 
had foretold through Moses, proceeded to punish them 
by the hand of foreign tyrants. "He delivered them 

into the hand of spoilers that spoiled them, so 

that they could not any longer stand before their ene- 

• lodges i 1 - 36. t"-l-5. tiL6-ia 
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mies " Compassionating, however, their distressed con- 
dition, the Lord, from time to time, " raised them up 

judges, and delivered them out of the hand of 

their enemies all the days of the judges." At last, in- 
dignant at seeing how constantly, after a succession of 
punishment and relief, they fell back into their former 
course of apostasy, he is said to have declared, " I 
will not henceforth drive out any from before them of 
the nations which Joshua left when he died, that 
through them I may prove Israel, whether they will 
keep the way of the Lord, to w alk therein." * 

The writer appears to have thus announced the 
theme, which the chief part of his book was intended 
to illustrate. At least, the contents of the first sixteen 
chapters principally relate to subjugations of the Jews 
by foreign powers in consequence of their desertions 
of Jehovah, and to his successive interpositions in their 
behalf. i. 

First, their country, it is said, was overrun by Chu- 
shan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. He oppressed 
them for a term of eight years, at the end of which 
God listened to their prayers, and raised them up a 
deliverer in the person of Othniel, brother of Caleb.f 

Forty years of quiet succeeded. A similar offence 
then provoked a similar retribution, of which Eglon, 
king of Moab, was made the instrument. His sway 
continued eighteen years, at the end of which time he 
was assassinated by one Ehud of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who, placing himself at the head of the people, again 
secured their freedom, and " the land had rest four- 
score years. J 



* Judges ii. 14-23; comp. Ex. xxiii. 20-33; Lev. xxvL 14 -J 
Deut rxviii. 15-68. 
t Judges iii. 1-10. tiii. 11-30. 
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The record of the next revolution is more brief. Af- 
ter Ehud " was Shamgar, the son of Anath, which slew 
of the Philistines six hundred men with an ox-goad ; 
and he also delivered ISraeL" * 

"The children of Israel again did evil in the sight of 
the Lord, when £hud was dead, and the Lord sold 
them into the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan, that 

reigned in Hazor. He had nine hundred chariots 

of iron, and twenty years he mightily oppressed the 
children of Israel/' Deborah, " the wife of Lapidoth, 
she judged Israel at that time." She summoned Barak, 
of the tribe of Naphtali, to meet her at Mount Tabor 
with ten thousand men. Sisera, Jabin's commander, 
encountering this force with his master's nine hundred 
chariots and " all the people that were with him,** 
suffered a signal defeat, and, betaking himself to flight, 
and hiding himself in the tent of "Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite," was put to death by her, while 
asleep, by means of a nail driven through his temples* 
^* So God subdued, on that day, Jabin the kmg of Ca- 
naan, before the children of Israel ; " " and the land 
had rest forty years." A triumphal ode, sung by Debo- 
rah and Barak qn the day of their great exploit, b in- 
corporated into the narrative, t 

The history of Gideon, the people's champion against 
the Midianites, who are said to have grievously op- 
pressed them seven years, is much more extended, 
and cont^ns matter irrelevant to the subject proposed 
at the beginning of the book, proceedmg even to some 
statements no otherwise relating to Gideon, than as 
the persons introduced in them were members of his 
family. While threshing wheat in a winepress, for the 
sake of concealment, he is related to have been accost- 

• Judgei iil 31. t iv. 1 —v. 31. 
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ed by " the angel of the Lord," who summoned him to 
undertake the deliverance of his nation, giving him proof 
of his supernatural commission, by causing fire to issue 
from a rock, to consume an offering which Gideon had 
laid upon it. Next he received and obeyed a divine di- 
rection, to overthrow his father's altar, erected in honor 
of Baal, and, building another in its place, to sacrifice 
thereupon to Jehovah. "The spirit of the Lord" then 
coming upon him, "he blew a trumpet," which gath- 
ered about him a force composed of his immediate kin- 
dred, at the same time sending messengers to rouse 
the northern tribes. He asked and obtained further 
satisfaction respecting his being under a peculiar divine 
protection; a fleece of wool, which he exposed to the 
dew through two successive nights, being, according to 
his proposal, saturated with moisture on the first, while 
all around was dry, and on the second night continuing 
dry, while " there was dew on all the ground." * 

Proceeding against the Midianites with the force he 
had collected by such exertions, he is related, under 
another divine direction, to have proposed to as many 
as were " fearful and afraid " to return to their homes ; 
upon which no less than twenty-two thousand men 
retired, leaving ten thousand under his command. Still 
" the Lord said unto Gideon, * The people are yet too 
many,' " and directed him to lead them to a river's side 
to drink, and then to reserve for the war only those 
who should raise the water to their lips in the hollow 
of the hand. These proved to be three hundred in 
number, and the rest of the army were dismissed to 
their homes. With his little band, he passed towards 
the Midianitish host, w hich " lay along in the valley like 
grasshoppers for multitude." Here, along with " Phu- 

• Judges vL 1 - 40. 
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rah his servant,** whom he was permitted to take for a 
companion, if afraid to go alone, he approached the 
enemy's camp, and heard a soldier relate a dream, 
which a comrade, to whom he told it, interpreted to 
forebode an overthrow by the hand of ferideon. En- 
couraged by this omen, he forthwith returned to his 
associates, whom he marshalled into three companies, 
furnishing every man with a trumpet for his right hand, 
and a lamp within a pitcher for his left. At midnight 
they approached the hostile force, and breaking then* 
pitchers, and sounding their trumpets, as they saw 
Gideon do (three hundred men, yet distributed "on 
every side of all the camp " of more than a hundred 
thousand), the sudden burst of light and sound so terri- 
fied their sleeping enemies, that they needed to do no 
more. " The Lord set every man's sword against his 
fellow, even throughout all the host ; and the host fled/* 
The victory was completed by a general rally of the 
forces of the northern tribes, and a seizure, by the 
Ephraimites, of the fords of the Jordan. A hundred and 
twenty thousand Midianitish warriors were put to death 
in the first rismg, and fifteen thousand more in a subse- 
quent engagement. The two kings of Midian were 
taken prisoners, and slain by Gideon's own hand, in 
revenge for their murder of his brothers. And " thus 
was Midian subdued before the children of Israel, so 
that they lifted up their heads no more; and the 
country was in quiet forty years in the days of Gid- 
eon.** * 

The history here turns fi^om its common com^e, 
to relate incidents of internal dissension and disc»*der. 
The tribe of Ephraim remonstrated with Gideon, be- 
cause, by neglecting to summon them to the war, he 

• Judges vU. 1 -35; yiiL 10-12, 18-21, 28. 
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had deprived them of a share in the honor and spoils 
of victory. He met them, however, with a conciliating 
reply, and " then their anger was abated toward 
him." * In the pursuit of the common enemy, he 
came to two cities on the east side of the Jordan, 
where he was churlishly refused the scanty supplies 
demanded by the wants of his three hundred faint and 
weary followers. For the present he went on his 
way ; but, returning, took signal vengeance for the 
affront, f The people, grateful for his services, desired 
to invest him with regal authority, to be transmitted 
to his children. He rejected the proposal, asking only 
for his recompense the earrings which had been taken 
in war. Then, forgetful of the cause of the public 
distresses, which he had just been the instrument of 
removing, he " made an ephod thereof, and put it in 

his city, even in Ophrah ; which thing became 

a snare unto Gideon, and to his house." t He "died 
in a good old age," " and it came to pass, as soon as 
Gideon was dead, that the children of Israel turned 
again, and went after Baalim, and made Baal-berith 
their God " ; " neither showed they kindness to the 
house of Jerubbael, namely, Gideon." § 

Besides seventy sons, born of his wives, Gideon left 
a son, named Abimelech, who, tampering with "his 
mother's brethren," "the men of Shechem," for the 
furtherance of his ambitious designs, || obtained from 
them " threescore and ten pieces of silver out of the 
house of Baal-berith," With the aid of this money, he 

• Judges viii. 1-3. f viii. 4-9, 13-17. J viiL 22-27. 

§vui. 29-:J5. 

II There is great verisimilitude in this representation of an attempt, 
on the part of the ambitious tribe of Ephraim, to win to their interests 
a son of Gideon, who, by the mother's side, was one of themselves, and 
so recover the ascendency, which, during his father's life, had belonged 
to the race of Manasseh. 
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surrounded himself with a retinue of '^vain and light 
persons/' and putting his brothers to death, with the 
exception of one only, named Jotham, caused himself 
to be proclaimed king.* Jotham reproved the act, m a 
parable which the writer has preserved, and then fled 
away beyond his brother's reach.f It was not long, 
that Abimelech quietly enjoyed his criminally acquired 
elevation. In fulfilment of Jotham's prophetic impreca- 
tion, " God sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and 

the men of Shechem, which aided him in the 

killing of his brethren.'' Their disaffection raised up a 
new aspirant to the throne, in the person of ^^ Gaal, the 
son of Ebed." Abimelech, proceeding to suppress the 
revolt, levelled Shechem with the ground, but soon 
after, in laying siege to another rebellious city, lost 
his own life by means of a millstone, thrown by a 
woman from its tower. J We read nothing, after his 
death, of Jotham, nor does the history pursue any fur- 
ther the fortunes of that family. 

Of Tola, the champion, who, "after Abimelech, arose 
to defend Israel," nothing is told, except that he was 
^ the son of Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar ; 
and he dwelt m Shamir, in Mount Ephraim; and he 
judged Israel twenty-and -three years, and died and was^ 
buried in Shamir " ; and so, of the next administration, 
the whole record is, that, " after him arose Jair, a Gil- 
eadite, and judged Israel twenty -and -two years ; and 
he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass-colts, and 

they had thirty cities ; and Jair died, and was 

buried in Canaan."^ 

The aggravated idolatries of the Israelites now again 
exposed them to the divine displeasure, evinced in per- 
mitting their country to be overrun by the Philistines 

* Judges ix.l-& tuc7-31. |iz. 99-57. $ z. 1-5. 
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and Ammonites, who " vexed and oppressed the chil- 
dren of Israel eighteen years." They " cried unto the 
Lord," who, reminding them of their past delinquen- 
cies, and referring them to the protection of the gods 
whom they had preferred to him, declared, " I will de- 
liver you no more." Distressed more than ever by 
this sentence of abandonment, where alone, they now 
perceived, they could look for aid, " they put away the 
strange gods from among them, and served the Lord, 
and his soul was grieved for the misery of Israel." Yet 
we are not told, that it was under any divine direction 
that they proceeded to embody a force, and resolve, 
that, " whoever will begin to fight against the children 
of Ammon, he shall be head over all the inhabitants of 
Gilead." * 

"Jephthah, the Gileadite, was a mighty man of val- 
or"; and in him they find the champion whom they 
need. Expelled in his youth from his father's house, 
" there were gathered vain men to Jephthah, and went 
out with him " ; in other words, as the language is 
commonly, and, without doubt, properly interpreted, he 
had become captain of a band of freebooters. To him, 
in their strait, the Israelites of the northeastern region 
•.^had recourse. Their negotiation with him, after com- 
plaints of former griefs, terminated in his consenting to 
assume the command, on condition of being raised to 
the sovereignty, should their enterprise be attended 
with success ; an arrangement which was solemnly rat- 
ified in the assembly of the western tribes " before the 
Lord in Mizpeh." f He sent a message to " the king 

* Judges X, 6-18. 

t xi. 1-11, In 11, I understand the writer to speak of Mizpeh in 
Judah ; comp. x. 17 ; Josh. xv. 38. There was also, according to him, a 
Mizpeh of Gilead {xi.Q9)jhul, when he speaks of it, he is careful to add Uiis 
particular designation ; and it is hard to imagine, that he supposed the 
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of the children of Ammon/' insisting on the right of the 
Israelites to an undisturbed possession of their country ; 
which being attended by no good result, he proceeded 
to hostile operations, having first endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate Jehovah by a promise as little in accordance 
with right views of the divine character, as with the 
principles of the Jewish Law, **Jephthah vowed a 
vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into min6 hands, then it 
shall be, that whatsoever [or, as it would be at least 
as well translated, whosoever'] cometh forth out of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's, 
and I will offer it [or him] up for a burnt-offering/* 
The victory was won; "and Jephthah came to Miz- 
peh unto his house; and, behold, his daughter came 
out to meet him with timbrels, and with dances ; and 
she was his only child; besides her he had neither 
son nor daughter.^ But the rough bandit felt the co- 
ercion of his oath ; and his child, when it was made 
known to her, yielded herself an unrepining sacrifice. 
She but withdrew, for a short time, to **^go up and 
down upon the mountains " ; *^ and it csane to pass, at 
the end of two months, that she returned unto her 
father, who did with her accordmg to his vow, which 
he had vowed/' * 

The Ephraimites, expostulating with Jephthah for his 
neglect to summon them to the war, experienced a 

site of the tabernacle erer to have been, after tbe conqaest, on the 
eaatem fide of the river. 

* Judges zL 12 - 40. I do not think it worth while to waste any words 

npon the vain attempt of some of the commentators to show, that it was 

enfj perpetual ceHbacy, and service at the tabernacle, to which Jephthah 

V devoted his child. Some of the objections to soch an interpretation, 

are as obvious as they are insurmoantable. 

VOL. II. 26 
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different reception, at his hands, from what, on a sim* 
lar occasion, they had met with from Gideon. Resent- 
mg their complaint, and retorting upon them a diarge 
of remissness in the common cause, he marshalled a 

force of " all the men of Gilead '' ; engaged and defeat- 
ed the malecontents ; took possession of the fords by 
which they would have returned over the Jordan to 
their home from their expedition to his country, and 
put to death forty-two thousand of them, detecting 
them, as fast as they arrived, by their provincial pro- 
nunciation of a word,* 

** Jephthah judged Israel six years/' Of his imme- 
diate successors little is recorded- ** After him, Ibzan, 
of Bethlehem, judged Israel. And he had thirty sons 
and thirty daughters, whom he sent abroad, and took in 
thirty daughters from abroad for his sons ; and he 
judged Israel seven years." "And after him, Elon, a 
Zebulonite, judged Israel; and he judged Israel ten 
years." " And after him, Abdon, the son of Hillel, a 
Pirathonite, judged Israel ; and he had forty sons and 
thirty nephews, that rode on threescore and ten ass- 
colts ; and he judged Israel eight years." f 

The narrative, which next follows, is of the most ex- 
traordinary description. It does not, like most of the 
preceding, relate any general rising of the Israelites 
against their oppressors, nor an emancipation of them, 
by any means, from a foreign yoke. It details a series 
of the most singular incidents in the life of a wayward 
individual, distinguished by a superhuman strength, 
which he employed in ways apparently as unprofitable 
as they were marvellous. The character of Samson is 
but a wild compound of the buffoon, the profligate, and 
the bravo. With a sort of childish cunning, and such 



• Judges xii. 1-7. f xii. 8 - 15. 
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physical feculties as a fentastic invention has asoribed to 
the Ogre^ he is without a common measure of capacity to 
provide for his own protection; and, when he undertakes 
any thing against the enemies of his people, it does^ot 
appear to be with a view to any public object, but 
under some unaccountable prompting of a lunatic's ca- 
price. 

The birth. of this altogether peculiar personage is 
represented to have^ b^en attended with remarkable 
presages. When the Israelites had groaned forty years 
under a Philistine bondage, ^the angel of the Lord 
appeared ^ to the wife of a man " of the family of the 
Danites, whose name was Manoah;'' and announced 
to her, that, childless as heretofore she had been, she 
should bear a son, who should be '^a Nazarite unto 
God '' from his bbth, and should **begm to deliver Is- 
rael out of the hand of the Philistines.'* In answer to 
the prayer of Manoah, the angel appeared a second 
time, and, having repeated his direction, that, before the 
child's birth, his mother should herself observe the ap- 
propriate Nazarite regimen, disappeared wondrously 
in the flame oi an offering, which, during the mterview, 
Manoah had ** offered upon a rock unto the Lord."* 

The child was bom, and was named Samson. Ar- 
rived at man's estate, he became enamoured of a Phi- 
listine woman. On hb way to the city where she 
dwelt, ^ behold, a young lion roared against him, and 
the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he 
rent him as he would have rent a kid" Passing by 
the spot on his return, he saw ^< a swarm of bees and 
honey in the carcass of the Uon,'^ and noted the fact for 
future use. Accordingly, to his ^Mhirty companions," 
at his nuptials, he proposed the riddle, ^Out of the 

* Judges xiil 1-25. 
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eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness," laying a wager with them, that it 
would foil their ingenuity. Finding themselves per- 
plexed for the solution, they applied to his bride, 
threatening to burn her with her family if she refused 
her aid. By her importunities she obtained the an- 
swer from her husband, and communicated it to them, 
in time to save them from the penalty. When they 
announced their discovery to Samson, he replied with a 
characteristic apothegm, and, " the spirit of the Lord " 
coming upon him, he "went down to Ashkelon, and 
slew thirty men of them," to provide himself with the 
means of paying the forfeit.* - •i.-/>il. 

Returning, after a time, to the home of his wife's 
family, and learning, that, in his absence, she had been 
wedded to another husband, Samson, in his indignation 
at the outrage, caught three hundred foxes, or jackals, 
and, fastening firebrands to them, turned them loose 
into the Philistines' standing corn. They, in revenge, 
put his wife and her father to death by burning ; and 
he, in further retaliation, "smote them hip and thigh 
with a great slaughter." f "Three thousand of the men 
of Judah," who had been threatened by the Philistines 
for harbouring such a nuisance, pursued him to " the 
top of the rock Etam," where, having obtained from 
them a promise, that they would do no worse than 
give him up to the common enemy, he surrendered 
himself into their hands. Accordingly, " they bound 
him with two new cords, and brought him up from 
the rock ; and, when he came unto Lehi, the Phihs- 
tines shouted against him ; and the spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him ; and the cords that were upon 
his arms became as flax that was burned with fire; 

♦ JudgeB xiv. 1 -20. f xv. 1-8. 
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and his bands looked from off his hands ; and he found 
a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand and 
took it, and slew a thousand men therewith; and 
Samson said, * With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon 
heaps, with the jawbone of an ass have I slain a thous* 
and men/ '* Being thirsty after this achievement, and 
praying for relief, "God clave an hollow place that 
was in the jaw, and there came water thereout, and, 
when he had drunk, his spirit came again, and he re- 
vived/' At this point, according to the opinion of 
some commentators, one account of his adventures is 
terminated with the words, "and he judged Israel, in 
the days of the Philistines, twenty years,*' and another 
begins.* 

At Gaza, a Philistine city, whither he had gone to 
a resort of vice, he was waylaid at the gates by a party 
of the inhabitants, expecting to seize him when the 
day should dawn. To escape them, he "arose at mid- 
night and took the doors of the gate of the city, and 
the two posts, and went away with them, bar and all, 
and put them upon his shoulders, and carried them up 
to the top of a hill that is before Hebron ; *' a distance 
of forty miles.t The Philistines next prevailed upon 
his mistress, Delilah, with an enormous bribe, to learn 
from him in what resided his prodigious strength, and 
bow it might be overcome. Three times he deluded 
her with false replies. First, he told her, that, if his 
arms were bound " with seven green withs that were 
never dried,*' he would " be weak and be as another 
man.** She bound him in the manner he had specified, 
and bade her Philistine confederates in the apartment to 



* Judgres XV. 9-30. — xvi. 12 is Mo like a repetttion of xv. 13, 14, as 
to favor the opinion, above referred to, respecting two records of the 
exploits of Samson. 
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seize their prey. But, no sooner did she make known 
to him their presence, than "he brake the withs as a 
thread of tow is broken, when it toucheth the fire." * 
The experiment was repeated by binding him, accord- 
ing to his direction, "with new ropes, that never were 
occupied," and again with the same ill success; "he 
brake them from oflF his arms like a thread." t Still 
the request was renewed ; and, having directed " the 
seven locks of his head " to be fastened as the woof 
of a texture woven in a loom, " he awaked out of his 
sleep," — in which the conspirators had been around 
him, but had neglected to use their advantage to do 
him violence, — " and went away with the pin of the 
beam, and with the web." t At length, overcome by 
the importunities of Delilah, and unwarned by what he 
had thrice seen of her purpose to abuse his confidence 
in practising against his liberty and life, he revealed 
to her the secret of his invincibleness. " He told her 
all his heart, and said unto her, * There hath not come 
a razor upon mine head ; for I have been a Nazarite 
unto God fi-om my mother's womb ; if I be shaven, 
then my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man.'" His astonishing 
imprudence wrought its natural effect. Delilah, having 
caused him to be spoiled, while asleep, of his inesti- 
mable locks, roused him, as three times before, by the 
cry, " The Philistines be upon thee, Samson." Rising, 
he found his wonted vigor to have departed, and 
"the Philistines took him, and put out his eyes, and 
brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with fet- 
ters of brass, and he did grind in the prison-house." § 
They neglected, however, the precautions, which the 
circumstances would naturally have dictated, against the 

* Judges xvL 4-9. f xvi. 10 - 12. t xvL ]3, 14. § xvi. 15 - 21. 
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renewal of his strength ; and as his hair grew again, 
he became gradually prepared to take a memorable 
vengeance on his oppressors. At ^ great festival, held 
in honor of Dagon, their god, to thank him for placing 
their terrible enemy in their power, " it came to pass, 
when their hearts were merry, that they said, *Call 
for Samson, that he may make us sport. '*' "And 
there were upon the roof about three thousand men 
and women, that beheld, while Samscm made sport" 
Causing himself to be guided to *^ the two middle pil- 
lars upon which the house stood,'^ he grasped them 
with his arms, "and he bowed himself with all his might, 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all the 
people that were therein ; so the dead, which he slew 
at his death, were more than they which he slew in 
his life,'' * 

The rest of the book consists of two histories, havmg 
no relation to the subject of the previous portion, and 
mvolving scarcely any thing of a supernatural charac- 
ter.t In the first of these we read, that an Ephraim- 
ite woman, having dedicated a large quantity of silver 
to Jehovah, to be used in making "a graven image, 
and a molten image,'' it was pilfered firom her by her 
son, named MRcak. He having, after a time, confessed 
the theft, and restored the money, she took a portion, 
and executed with it her original purpose. Micah had 
other idols, in whose worship he employed one of his 
sons as priest But, desirous to give to his ritual 
greater pomp or greater sanctity, he availed himself of 
an opportunity offered by the visit of a travelling Le- 
vite, and engaged him with a yearly stipend to " be 
unto him a faUier and a priest." He is represented 

* Jadget zvL 22-31. 

1 1 say "Moreely any thiDg,** with reference to xz. 16, 28, 27, 28. 
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to have persuaded himself, that, by this provision for 
an orderly worship of his images, he had secured the 
favor of Jehovah. " Then said Micah, * Now know I 
that the Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite 

to iii^ pricsU'" 

This extraordinary connexion did not long continue. 
The services of the mercenary Levite were solicited 
in another quarter. The tribe of Dan had no dwelling- 
place. "Inheritance had not fallen unto them among 
the tribes of Israel.'* f They sent out five men o[ their 
number to look for a place of settlement, who, on 
their way, came to the house of Micah, and were en- 
tertained there. Before their departure, the Levite, 
with whom it is intimated that they had a previous ac- 
quaintance, explained to them his relations to the fami- 
ly, and assured them, that the Lord would prosper 
their enterprise. J Proceeding, they came to the city 
of Laish, in the northeastern region of Canaan, and, 
ascertaining that its inhabitants w ere " quiet and se- 
cure," and would fall an easy prey to an energetic as- 
sailant, they returned to their associates to report their 
observations. § " Six hundred men, appointed with 
weapons of war " set out with them on the proposed 
expedition. The party, who had before enjoyed the 
hospitality of Micah, guided their companions to his 
dwelling; and, ill requiting the kindness he had, on 
the former occasion, shown, excited them to rob him 
of his gods ; " and these went into Micah's house, and 
fetched the carved image, the ephod, and the ter- 
aphim, and the molten image." The Levite making 



• Judges xvii. 1 - 13. 

t xvHL 1. To save the contradiction to Joshua xix. 40-48, our trans- 
lators have written, " all their inheritance," &c. ; but this is a mere de- 
sertion of the original. 

I Judges xviii. 2-6. § xviii. 7 - 10. 
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some little show of remonstrance, they easily per- 
suaded him, that it was better to be **a priest unto 
a tribe and family in Israel," than "to be a priest unto 
the house of one man " ; " and the priest's heart was 
glad, and he took the ephod and the teraphim, and the 
graven image, and went in the midst of the people.'* * 
Micah having followed them, accompanied by a party 
of his neighbours, to reclaim his property and his priest, 
they silenced and drove him back with insults and 
threats.t Coming to Laish, which was a dependence 
^f Zidon, they put its inhabitants to the sword, smd 
burnt their city ; then, replacing it by another, " they 
called the name of the city DaUj after the name of 
Dan their father/' " And the children of Dan set up 
the graven image ; and Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were priests to 
the tribe of Dan, until the day of th» captivity of the 
land." t 

The second of the two histories, at the close of the 
book, relates to the occasion and the issue of a war 
between the Benjamites and the eleven other tribes. 
A brutal injury, of which death was the consequence, 
had been done by certain men of Gibeah, a city of 
Benjamin, to one of the family of a Levite, who had 
been received to the hospitality of an inhabitant of that 
place, while absent, on a journey, from Mount Ephraim, 
his home. Adopting a method to make known the out- 



• Judges xviii. 11-21. f xviii. 22 - 2a 

tXYuL27-31. — In 30, the Hebrew word correspondiDg to ''Manas- 
seh,** is written n^^o with a suspended J. It is probable, that the intro- 
duction of the 3 is a corruption by some scribe, who could not endure, 
that a grandson of Moses should be the subject of such a history. If 
that letter were absent we should read, ''the son of Moses," instead 
of " the son of Manasseh." The Vulgate, also^ presents this reading, 
and Moses actually had a son named Gershom ; comp. Ex. ii. 22. 

VOL. II. 26 
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rage, the best suited to excite a universal horror and in- 
dignation, the Levite divided the body into twelve parts, 
and " sent them into all the coasts of Israel.'* * There- 
upon " the congregation was gathered together as one 
man, from Dan even to Beersheba, with the land of 
Gilead, unto the Lord in Mizpeh ; and the chief of all 
the people, even of all the tribes of Israel, presented 
themselves in the assembly of the people of God, four 
hundred thousand footmen that drew sword." t Having 
caused the Levite to repeat his story, they sent a mes- 
sage to the tribe of Benjamin, demanding that the of- 
fenders should be given up to die. J The demand was 
refused, and war ensued, in which (though its succes- 
sive measures are described as being taken under di- 
vine direction), the Benjamites, fighting at the discour- 
aging odds of twenty-six thousand seven hundred men 
against four hundred thousand, were for a time victori- 
ous, destroying, in one battle, twenty-two thousand,- 
and in another eighteen thousand, of their adversaries.^ 
This done, again " the children of Israel inquired of 
the Lord" with weeping, offerings, and fasting, and 
were commanded to try the issue of yet another con- 
flict ; and now " the Lord smote Benjamin before Is- 
rael, and the children of Israel destroyed of the Benja- 
mites, that day, twenty-and-five thousand and an hun- 
dred men." || 

"But six hundred men turned, and fled to the wil- 
demess"; and, on the first access of relenting thoughts, 
it became an anxious consideration of the other tribes, 
how, from this feeble remnant, they might provide, lest 
"there should be one tribe lacking in Israel." They 

* Judges xix. 1 - 30. One is tempted to imagine, that this narrative, aa 
to iU main circumstances, was modelled upon that in Gen. xix. 1 - IK 
t Judges XX. 1,2. I XX. 3 - 13. § xx. 14 - S25. || xx. 26-48. 
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"had sworn in Mizpeh,** where they had assembled 
before the tabernacle, " saying, * There shall not any of 
us give his daughter unto Benjamin to wife ' ** ; and, in 
their assault upon the Benjamite cities, they had put 
to death the women of that tribe as well as the men.* 
Under these circumstances they have recourse to ex- 
traordinary expedients to supply the surviving Benja- 
mites with wives. In the first place, observing, that 
the late general summons of the people had been neg- 
lected by the inhabitants of a city, named Jabesh^ in 
Gilead, they sent a body of "twelve thousand men of 
the valiantest '* to put them to death, including the mar- 
ried women, though why they were not spared does 
not appear, any more than the reason of the similar 
severity exercised in the recent war. 

Four hundred unmarried females were brought away 
captives from Jabesh, and betrothed to so many hus- 
bands of the remnant of Benjamin.t Two hundred 
Benjamites remained to be provided for ; and, in their 
behalf, recourse was had to an equally, if not more ex- 
traordinary device. There was held at that time "a 
feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,'* at which "the 
daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in dances." 
To this place "the elders of the congregation" ac- 
cordingly advised the Benjamites to repair, and, seizing 
each upon a devotee, to carry them to their homes ; 
" and it shall be," said the elders, " when their fathers 
or their brethren come unto us to complain, that we 
will say unto them, *Be favorable unto them for our 
sakes ; . . . « • for ye did not give unto them at this 

* Judges xxi. 1-3. This treatment of the women is not distinctly 
asserted in the account of the war, though the general expressions in zx. 
48, as they stand in the original, would well bear that sense ; but see 
zxi. 16. 

t XXL 4-15. 
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time, that ye should be guilty/ " The scheme was 
carried into execution ; and from these six hundred 
men it was, if we consider ourselves here to be dealing 
with authentic history, that the tribe of Benjamin, so 
powerful in the days of Saul and David, was restored.* 

The book of Ruth, which contains only a domestic 
history, refers the events which it records to the period 
of the Judges,t and is by some commentators consid- 
ered to be as much a part of the book called by that 
name, as the two compositions last remarked on, which 
treat of the emigration of the Danites, and of the Ben- 
jamite war. J A further reason, which makes it proper 
to speak of it in this place, is, that, though when the 
division of the Hebrew Scriptures into the three parts 
of " the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa," had 
come to be generally recognised, we find it arranged, 
by the later Talmudists, under the third of these heads, 
yet the list of Jerome, who was nearly contemporary 
with them, refers it to the early Prophets. § 

The history is of a character that most agreeably re- 
lieves the sombre and repulsive shades of the picture we 
have been contemplating. In consequence of a famine 
in Palestine, Elimelech, an " Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
Judah," accompanied by his wife, named Naomi, and 
their two sons, emigrates to the country of Moab. 
There, after his death, his sons " took them wives of 
the women of Moab ; the name of the one was Orpah, 
and the name of the other Ruth.'' The sons also died, 
and, their widowed parent resolving to return to her 
country and kindred, Ruth refused to be dissuaded 



. • Judges xxi. 16 - 25. f H„th i. 1. 

t Jerome, in his " Prologus Galeatus," speaks of the book of Ruth as 
being reckoned with that of Judges. See also Origen. apud Euseh. 
"Hist. Eccl." Lib. vi. cap. 25. 

i^ See Vol. I. p. ai). 
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from accompanying her. " Naomi bad a kinsman of 

her husband's, a mighty man of wealth ; and 

his name was Boaz." Into his field, after their arrivsJ 
at Bethlehem, Ruth chanced to go, while gleaning after 
the reapers, " in the beginning of barley harvest." * 
Attracted by her appearance, and informed of her 
praiseworthy conduct towards her mother-in-law, Boaz 
bade her return from day to day, and directed his ser- 
vants to give her a courteous welcome. " So she kept 
fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean, unto the end of 
barley-harvest and of wheat -harvest.*' f 

Encouraged by what seemed so propitious an omen, 
Naomi counselled Ruth to seek an opportunity for inti- 
mating to Boaz the claim which she had upon him as 
the nearest kinsman of her deceased husband. Boaz 
entertained the proposal favorably, but replied, that 
there was another person more nearly related to the 
family than himself, whose title must first be disposed 
of. t Without delay, he applied himself to ascertain, 
whether the kinsman in question was inclined to assert 
bis right, — a right which extended to a purchase of 
the reversion (at the Jubilee) of Elimelech's estate. 
Finding him indisposed to the measure, he obtained 
from him a release, ratified according to the legal forms 
of the time, and then proceeded himself to redeem the 
patrimony of Elimelech, and espouse the widow of his 
son, in order " to raise up the name of the dead upon 
his inheritance." From this union sprang David, the 
great king of Israel, whose line the writer, in conclusion, 
traces up, through Boaz, to Pharez, son of Judah. ^ 

The names of Boaz, the second husband of Ruth, 
and of Obed, her son, belong to the genealogies. || Her 



•RuthLl-M.3. tii.4-2a JiiLl-lS. 

§ iv. 1-22. 1 1 Cbron. il 11, 12; Mat L 5; Luke iil 32. 
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own name also occurs in one of them ; but, as to any 
thing further than this, she is not an historical character, 
any more than her first husband, or his brother and 
parents, who are not elsewhere so much as mentioned. 

Concerning the authorship ot the book which relates 
* * her adventures, we have no information whatever. That 

it was written at a time remote from that of the events 
which it professes to record, is a safe inference from 
that text (assuming the text itself not to have been a 
, later addition) which explains a custom, referred to, as 

having been " the manner m former time in Israel, con- 
^^4 cerning redeeming and concerning changing."* That 

it was written at least as late as the establishment of 
David's house upon the throne, appears from the con- 
cluding verse ; and several Chaldee forms of language 
are noticed, making it probable, that its composition 
should be referred to a period not long antecedent to 
that of the Captivity.f There is nothing in the charac- 
ter of the incidents related to make it improbable, that 
the writer intended to present, as true history, a tra- 
dition which had come down to his time. But whether 
such was the fact, or whether he availed himself of his- 
torical names to frame a fictitious narrative (a kind of 
composition, as we shall have occasion to see here- 
after, recognised as legitimate by the Jews, as well as 
by other nations), I conceive we have not the means to 
decide. The fact, that he seems to have misinterpreted 
a provision of the Law in respect to the rights and lia- 
bilides of the nearest kinsman of an Israelite deceased, 
indicates, either that he lived at a time when that rule 
had gone into disuse, or that, not professing to write 






• Ruth iv. 7 ; comp. Deut. xxv. 9. 

tSee De Wette's « Einleitimg in das A. T." §194; Eichhorn't 
•« Einleitung fee." § 464. 
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history, he did not feel bound to be precise in his state- 
ment of legal requisitions. * 

It appeared proper to say, in this place, these few 

words respecting the book of Ruth, related as it is, in 
the ways which have been pointed out, to the book 
which immediately precedes it. Upon the grounds 
which have been taken, it wouhl be all in vain to dis- 
cuss, with so many of the commentators, the question, 
whether the famine, therein spoken of, is to be referred 
to the time of Ehud, of Gideon, of Shamgar, of Eli, or * 

of some other judge. In the next lecture, I return to ^ 

the book of Judges, with the endeavour to reach some r ^ij 

conclusions respecting its composition and character. * % 

' \% 

• With Ruth iii. 13, iv. 5, comp. Deut. xxv. 5, 6, where the obliga- . %*^ I J 

tion to marry the widow of an Fsraelite dyinir childless, is made to rest " 

upon his surviving brother, but not on any more distant relative, ■ .% ^ 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OP THE BOOK OP 

JUDGES. 

The Historical Credit of the Book kot srsTAiwiD bt its 
Place i?r the Jewish CANOfi, — nor bv Testimony to it or 

TO ITS C0NTE.\T5 l\ OTHER PaRTS OF THE BlBLE, — NOR BT THE 

Personal Authority op its Writer. — Its Writer unknoww. 

— Division into two Parts, — Question respecting tbk Tmx. 
or their Composition. — Questions respecting Applications 
OF THE Theory of Miraculous Operation. — Rkmarks on the 
Conditions, under which alleged Miracles are Credible. — 
Improbability of many Relations in the Book, wot of a Su- 
pernatural Character. — Embarrassment or its Chronolo- 
gy, — Apparent Exaggeration and Incorrectness in its Ac- 
count of the Invasions. — Scheme of Contemporaneous Ad- 
ministrations AND Servitudes, irreconcilable with the Lan- 
guage. — Conclusions, safely deducible from the Booe, — 
Unsuitableness of Supernatural Information to the Ob- 
ject OF THE Whiter. — Method appropriate to his PuRPftsE, 
the same which is actually pursued, — References to Aw- 
ciENT Monuments, and Use made or Ancient Writings, — 
Question concermng the Extent of the Conquests of the 
Invading Nations. — Time of the Composition of the Last 
Five Chapters, and of their Incorporation into the Book* 

— Alleged Absence of Testimony in the Book to the Pre- 
vious Existence of the Pentateuch. — Probable Competew- 
CT or ITS Writer. 

We have attended to the relations which make up 
the book of Judges. Did they come before us with 
different associations from those under which we have 
been accustomed to regard them, "we should have no 
hesitation in saying, that some of them are of the most 
puerile, and some of the most revolting character. On 
what authority, if any, are we to receive them as true 
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accounts of events connected with the revelation of the 
religion of the Jew9» and with a divine administration of 
the affairs of that people 1 

No such authority is to be found, where perhaps 
most, who are in ejror upon the main subject, suppose 
themselves to find it, m the fact, that the book of 
Judges is comprehended in the collection of Jewish 
Scriptures. This important point was argued at length 
in my second Lecture, to which it is now sufficient to 
refer. 

No such authority is to be ascribed to the book, 
in consequence of testimonies in other parts of the 
Bible. It is not so much as mentioned in any other 
writing embraced in that collection. 

The authority m question is not to be found in any 
use of its materials, — that is, in quotations from it, — 
in other books of Scripture. If it were cited by them, 
this would not necessarily affirm its historical authori- 
ty. A mere citation from a book, — by way of il- 
lustration, or otherwise,-^ no one can understand as 
involving an asserticHi of its credibility. References, in 
another writing, to events recorded in the book of 
Judges, would prove, that, in some way, — by tradition 
or by record, — a report of those events had reached the 
author of that other writing ; but it would not, alone, so 
much as prove, that, at the time of his composition, the 
book of Judges was in being. The particular events, so 
referred to, we may, if we see cause, receive as true on 
the authority of that other writer, but it is not an au- 
thority which extends to the confirmation of whatever 
else may be contained in the history, with which, in 
certain parts, he agrees. The books of Samuel, Isaiah, 
and the Psalms * present brief references to characters 

• 1 Sam. zu. 9-11 ; 3 8am. xi. 21 *, Isaiah z. 96; Ps. Izzziil 9-}], 
YQU Ih 27 
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and events, of which we find a detailed account in that 
of Judges ; but this proves nothing respecting the truth 
of other relations in the latter book, and especially it 
proves nothing respecting its relations of a supernatural 
character, to which, on the other hand, the former books 
do not refer at all. 

That authority of the book, concerning which we 
inquire, is not to be found in the personal credit of its 
author. I will not waste words by arguing, that of its 
authorship we know nothing. The notions of its hav- 
ing been written by Phinehas, Eli, Samuel, Hezekiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, or some other Old Testament 
worthy, are utterly unsupported fancies, not entitled to 
the smallest respect on the part of a conscientious in- 
quirer. 

As a last resource for controverting the argument 
against its credibility, afibrded by the character of its 
contents, are we able to show, that it was composed at 
a time when trust-worthy information could be obtained, 
and that, at or near the period of its composition, it was 
received as a credible record by those competent to 
pass judgment on its claims 1 We are able to show 
nothing of the kind. As to its reception, we are ut- 
terly in the dark concerning its external history, until, 
in the second century before the Christian era, nearly 
a thousand years, at least, after the latest period to 
which its records can be understood to relate, we find 
it making part of the collection of Jewish writmgs, 
called the Old Testament. As to the time of its com- 
position, for evidence of which we must look to itself, 
we are able to allege nothing with certainty. But this 
is a part of the inquiry demanding to be pursued in 
some detail. 

In searching for the time of the composition of this 
book, we are embarrassed b^ our ignorance respecting 
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the important preliminary point, how much originally 
belonged to it, of all that is now included under its 
name. I have already observed, that, near the begin- 
ning of the treatise, its subject seems to be stated with 
some formality. We find a course of general remark 
respecting the method of God's administration of the 
affairs of his chosen people, within a definite period, 
which the writer appears to propose to illustrate by an 
induction of particular instances.* This subject is, for 
the most part, closely adhered to, through a consider- 
able part of the book ; though, in connexion with the 
names of some of the judges therein mentioned, noth- 
ing is told of any exploits of theirs for the emancipa- 
tion of the people, and all the account of the fortunes 
of the family of Gideon, after his death, is, considered 
in this view, only an episode. With the thirteenth 
chapter begins the history of Samson, which, as it re- 
lates nothing of any rescue of his countrymen from their 
oppressors by his means, has only a partial connexion 
with the main theme of the book. And the two narra- 
tives which succeed to this, extending together through 
five chapters, have manifestly no connexion whatever 
with that theme.t 

Distinguishing the two portions, before and after the 
beginning of the seventeenth chapter, from one another, 
it is easily inferred, from such means of judging as 
they respectively furnish, that both were written at a 
period considerably later than the events which they 
record. The latter portion clearly indicates its origin 
to have been subsequent to the establishment of the 

• Judges ii. 10 -Sa 

f For some differences of phraseology, which have been remarked 
between the account, or accounts, of Samson, and the previous part of 
the book, indicating, as has been thought, an independent origin, the 
critical reader may see Jahn's " Einleitung in daa A. T." A. ii. § 35 5 De 
Wette's « Einleitung," &c. § 174. 
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monarchy, by its repeated allusions to the fetct, that, at 
the time of the occurrence of the two events which it 
relates, ^^ there was no kmg in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes ; '* * while, on the 
other hand, those events, from their nature, must have 
been understood to have taken place, if at all, soon 
after the occupation of Canaan, since one was the en- 
terprise of a portion of the people to obtain a place of 
settlement,! and the other, — a war, during the lifetime 
of Phinehas, himself a contemporary of Joshua, | — 
resulted in the almost total destruction of one tribe, 
which, however, had entirely recovered itself at the time 
of the foundation of the regal government, and which, 
indeed, was then of such consideration as to furnish the 
first monarch. ^ 

As to the first portion, its forms of language, where 
it speaks of certain customs, are such as clearly to in- 
timate, that they originated or prevailed in a distant 
period ; || and, since such language occurs towards 
the close of what appears to have been intended as 
a narration of consecutive events, it testifies still more 
for the ancient date of the events earlier described, than 
for that of those with which it stands immediately con- 
nected. The same inference is to be drawn from the 
little information, which the writer appears to have pos- 
sessed respecting six of the judges whom he mentions, 
and his ignorance respecting one individual, whom a 



• Judges xviL 6 ; xxi. 25; comp. xviii. 1, xix. 1. 

f Also a name, which was given to a certain place in the course of the 
expedition, is said to have continued attached to it "unto this day" 
(xviii. 12). 

t XX. 28. comp. Josh. xxii. 13. 

§ Also, the distance of the time of the writer from the time which 
he treats of may, in the latter instance, he argued from his apparent igno- 
rance of so much as the name of the Levite (Judges xix. 1), whose ill 
treatment occasioned so much trouble. 

II xi. 39, 40; xiv. 10; see also vi. 24; x. 4; xv. 19. 
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later book records as having belonged to their num- 
ber.* That this part was written later than the book 
of Joshua, is further a natural conclusion from its taking 
up the history after bis death, recorded in that book» 
On the other hand, the text, which speaks of the Jebu- 
sites as dwelling ^with the children of Benjamin in 
Jerusalem unto this dmi^ f — if it be genume, and if we 
see no reason to distrust the account of David's hav- 
ing dispossessed that people, — * forbids us to assign the 
composition of this part to a period later than the 
eighth year of David's reign« 

Such is the authority, upon which rest the relations 
contained in the book of Judges. That work is anony- 
mous, and, for any thmg we know to the contrary, was 
always so. We cannot so much as point out its au- 
thor's age ; but he himself gives us repeatedly to un- 
derstand, that he wrote at a time, when the events 
which he related were ak*eady long past What those 
events were, we have seen. ^ Some of them are es- 
sentially probable ; others are of the most extraordinary 
character. In respect to these latter, it is easy to say, 
that they were miraculous. But they who say it should 
consider well, whether miracles do not require, to sub- 
stantiate them, a very difierent degree of evidence from 
what here is furnished. 

They should consider, further, whether, from the na- 
ture of the events here in question, it is any more pos- 
sible to account for them on the ground of divine su-f 
pematural agency, than on that of the operation of mere 
common causes. lifiracles have their laws as much as 
any other occurrences ; laws deduced from those divine 
perfections, which, under the fit circumstances, cause 
them to be wrought A miracle, under certain con- 

* 1 SaoLxiL 11. t Jwiges L 91 ; comp. 3 Sam. ▼. 6-9. 
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ditionSy is a perfectly credible event When we un- 
dertake to allege its actual occurrence, we must be 

prepared to show the previous existence of such con- 
ditions ; divest it of these, and we have no longer any 
ground of defence. When I undertake to assert, that 
God has, in any instance, miraculously deviated from 
that regular course of action, which his wisdom and 
goodness have led him to adopt, I cannot expect, that 
any reasonable man will listen to me, unless I first 
show, that, under existing circumstances, the deviation 
alleged was called for by the same wisdom and good- 
ness, and suited to accomplish their designs. Are the 
marvellous acts recorded in Judges, — those of Sam- 
son, for instance, — of a description to abide this test, 
or is the only defensible theory of miracles utterly in- 
applicable to the maintenance of the credibility of those 
relations'? The plea of the advocate of miraculous 
agency would be ; " The acts in question, how extra- 
ordinary soever, are such as, under the circumstances, 
the divine wisdom and benevolence would stand en- 
gaged to perform." The principle is sound ; but the 
application, in the present instance, is impossible. The 
objector would reply ; "The acts in question are such 
as camiot be supposed to have proceeded, under the 
circumstances, from the divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence." * 

I may be pardoned for some repetition on a point 
of so much importance. I ask particular attention to the 
fact, that the judicious apologists of revealed religion, 

• Further, the objector would say, that, aside from all relations and 
purposes of the extraordinary acts recorded, the account of some of 
them, taken as it stands, is not in accordance with the idea of their hav- 
ing been intended to be represented as direct acts of God's power, in any 
way. The departure of Samson's strength, when his locks were shorn, 
and its gradual restoration as they grew again, are rather of the nature 
of magic, than of nuracle, as any one understands the lattec 
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when they have treated of supernatural operations, 
have esteemed it necessary to prove the antecedent 
credibility of those \irbich they alleged, before pro- 
ducing the particular evidence of their actual occur- 
rence. They have admitted, that God would not over- 
rule or interrupt the ordinary course of thmgs by any 
direct and manifest interposition of his own^ except for 
some substantial reason; and that, accordingly, some 
weighty occasion for his interposition must be shown to 
exist, before a miracle becomes provable, — before one 
can pretend to adduce evidence in its support. Such 
an occasion they have found, whenever religious truth, 
materially important to men's well-being, incapable of 
being otherwise attained by them than through direct 
revelation, and having such a correspondence with theur 
existing state of culture, that it might affect theur minds, 
needed to be revealed. Thus, before they have pre- 
sumed to present the testimony to the Christian mira- 
cles, they have thought it necessary to show, that the 
world, at the time of the promulgation of Christianity, 
was in such a state as gready to need its revelations, 
and that only through miraculous interposidra, as br 
as we can see, could its revelations be made. 

I ask, whether, in respect to many of the relations in 
the book of Judges, this ailment would not wholly fail 
I ask, not whether we can show, but whether we can 
imagme, any connexion between many of the marvels 
there recorded, and any great purpose of good to man, 
which it concerns the divine benevolence to advance. 
I go further, and inquire, whether the advocate of re- 
vealed religion does not give to its assailants a great 
advantage, when he admits any thing like an identity 
between the successful defence of his faith, and the 
defence of some of those statements as true history, — 
when he allows the idea, that both are to stand or fall 
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together. For myself I cannot profess to wonder at 
the state of the mind, which, whether inclined to skep- 
ticism or to faith, finds itself repelled or sorely per- 
plexed by the idea, that these records make an inte- 
g^ part of a revelation irom God, or in any way a 
necessary part of a Christian's belief. 

The want of authority in the book, as fiu* as tUs ia 
to be gathered fi*om the nature of its contents, is not 
inferred only fix^m the miraculous character of many of 
its relations, but also from the occurrence of statements 
objectionable, in point of probability, on other accounts. 
Some of these describe events, which, though involv- 
ing nothing supernatural, it seems impossible to recon* 
cile with any known principles of human action.^ Some 
are inconsistent with others m the same book; and 
some with representations in other books of better 
ereditt In the war with Jephthab, forty «two thousand 
men of Ephraam are said to have perished; a tribe, 
which, at the last census before the invasion, numbered 
only thirty-two thousand five hundred warricM^} and 
whichy on the other hand, could not have been nearly 
annihilated three hundred years after Moses, since, in 
less than five hundred years after him, it was in force to 
take the lead of the northern tribes in the establishment 
of another kingdom.^ This great number may be 
ascribed to corruption of the text ; but the same can- 



•Jl|t-JudgMxv.ld)13; xTL17;xiz. 27,26; zz.48;comi». zxL 16^ 
zxL 19-22. 

t Comp. L 21, with L 8 ; iil 1, 2, with ii 20-23; x. 3, 4, with Numb, 
xzxii. 41 ; Indgeu I 8, With Josh. zv. 63 ; Jadgee i. 1, 10-15, 20^ with 
Josh. X. 36, 37, xv. 13-20; Jndgea i 1, 17, wilh Josh, xil 14 ; Jadgei 
i 1, 22-^26, with Joth. xiL 16; xtL 1, 2 ; Judges xviii. 1, with Joeh. xix. 
40 - 46 ; Judges xviiL 29, with Josh. xix. 47. In this last record, how- 
ever, the author of the book of Joshua may periitps be ondentood as 
using a jnrolep^. 

X CoiDf. Judges xii. 6; with Numb. zxvL 37. 

§lKiDgBxi.26; xil 20. 
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not be said of the extraordinary victories in the first 
place, and subsequently the ruthless slaughter, of the 
twenty-five thousand men of Benjamin,* smce, on the 
one hand, the greater the force of that tribe, the le^s 
incredible are its successes against the combined ar* 
mies of the nation made to appear, and, on the other, 
the whole subsequent narration proceeds upon the 
ground of the tribe of Benjamin having been nearly ex- 
terminated. The chronology presented in this book, 
if (as I understand) the administrations of the Judges 
are designed to be represented as successive, is irre- 
concilable with that of the important passage formeriy 
quoted fi-om the first book of Kings.f If it be said, 
that the former book is the better authority, on ac- 
count of its earlier comf>osition, I reply, that it might 
be so, provided the author had made an express state- 
ment respecting the time understood by him to have 
elapsed between the Exodus and the latest events which 
he records. This, however, he has not done, nor does 
his attention appear to have been drawn to that question. - 
He does but furnish, in successive particulars, the ele- 
ments of a computation, the result of whicH is incon- 
sistent with the one express statement made by the 
other writer; a statement which there seems good 
reason to receive as correct, relating, as it does, to a 
fact, which must have been of the utmost notoriety 
during the whole term of the independent history of 
the Jews. 

This chronological difficulty is connected with further 
weighty objections. No careful reader can fail to be 
struck with the improbability, that a people, with a cen- 
sus of three millions (or not much less), of warlike 



* Judges XX. 21, 25, 46, 47 ; comp. Numb. xxvi. 41. 
\ See page 131. 
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habits, and lately established in its territory by a course 
of victories, should, after a few years, be subdued and 
overrun ; that, after a few years more, the nation which 
had held it in bondage should be expelled from its 
borders, and disappear from its history, to be speedily 
succeeded by another successful invader ; and that this 
should take place again and again, empires powerful 
enough to effect such conquests seeming to have, 
meanwhile, no hostile relations to one another, nor to 
stand at all in each other's way, though presenting 
themselves in such rapid succession on the theatre of 
action in Judea, and some of them, too, havmg been 
but lately overthrown by the Jewish arms. To meet 
such objections, a scheme of interpretation has been 
devised, which, of late years, has obtained much favor. 
It has been supposed, that the authority of each Judge, 
instead of extending to the whole people, was restricted 
to one or more tribes, so that some were contempora- 
neous with others ; and that, in a corresponding man- 
ner, the invading armies of Mesopotamia, of Midian, of 
Philistia, and the rest, possessed themselves only of 
some portion of the Jewish country, while, at the same 
time, other districts were suffering under invasions ht)m 
other foreign quarters. 

But whatever was the truth, it is impossible to main- 
tain, that this was the representation which the writer 
intended to make. So far from appropriating any por- 
tion of the territory to the respective Judges as the 
sphere of their authority, what he declares concerning 
each one of them is, that he "judged Israel," or was 
" a deliverer to the children of Israel," * So far from any 
suggestion, that any of the servitudes or deliverances 
of the nation, or of the administrations of the Judges, 



• Judges iii. 10, 15, 31.*; iv. 4 ; vi. 14 ; x. 1, 3 ; xil 7, 8, 11, 13 ; 



XV. 20. 
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were simultaneous, the account has all the form of a 
continuous history, and its successive parts are gene- 
rally connected together with some such expressions as, 
"The children of Israel did evil agcdrij^^ *^^Jler him 
was Shamgar,'* "After Abimelech there arose to de- 
fend Israel, Tola, and after him arose Jair,** 

"And after him Ibzan, and after him Elon, 

and after him Abdon ; '* * and the " three hun- 
dred years *' which Jephthah is made to speak of, as 
having intervened between the time of Moses* conquest 
of the Amorites, and the renewal of hostilities against 
Israel on their part, make a suflSciently exact statement, 
considering that it was round numbers which were in- 
tended to be used, of the sum of the several periods 
previously recorded in the book.t So far from inti- 
mating, Uiat it was this, or that portion of the people, 
which, at a given time, was oppressed and delivered, 
his language uniformly is, " The anger of the Lord was 
hot against /sroe/**; "The children of Israel served'* 
so many years, as the case might be ; " When the chil- 
dren of Israel cried unto the Lord, the Lord raised up 
a deliverer to the children of IsraeV^X The cham- 



• Judges iii. 12, 31 ; iv. 1 ; x. 1, 3 ; xii 8, 11, la 

t XL 26. The years of the oppressions of the kings of Mesopotamia, 
Moah, Canaan, and Midian (8-|-18-f-20-|-7), and of the administrations 
of Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Abimelech, Tola, and Jair, with 
those of the « rest " obtained by some of them (40 +80 +40 +40+3 -|- 
23 + 23), amount to 301. To these, it is true, are to be added the pe- 
riods of the administration of Joshua (commonly understood to have 
lasted seventeen years), and of the independence enjoyed between the 
time of his death and that of the Mesopotamian invasion. But, under the 
circumstances in which Jephthah is represented to have spoken of '* three 
hundrdb years," it is not to be supposed, that an accurate statement of 
time was intended ; and, besides, it is altogether likely, that the discon- 
tent of the Moabites, of which he speaks as having manifested itself at 
the end of that time, began to appear some years before they were able 
to bring the Israelites under their yoke. 

tiiL8,9,12, 14, 15,31; iv.1-3; vL 1, 2, 6, 14, 37 ; x.6-8; xiiL 1. 
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pioDS who overthrew the power of the Mesopotamians, 
the Moabites, and the Midianites, belonged to the tribes 
of Judab, Benjamin, and Manasseh, which, from their 
geographical position, could not be reached by the in- 
vaders in question, except by passing through the ter- 
ritory of other tribes. The cases, in which the hy- 
pothesis in question might seem most plausible, are 
those of the administrations of Deborah and Gideon. 
But Deborah is represented as having been at the head 
of several tribes,* and as having felt authorized to 
complain of those distant tribes, which did not come to 
her assistance ; f and, at the time of the rising under 
Gideon, the Midianites and Amalekites are described 
as having dispersed themselves from Gaza, near the 
southern border, to Ophrah in Manasseht (which makes 
two thirds of the territory on the west side of the river), 
and Gideon is said to have summoned the extreme 
northern tribes to the war, ^ and, at one time, to have 
been led, in the prosecution of it, as far as to the 
mountains of Gilead, the most remote region to the 
northeast. || 

Every one, who has read the book with attention, 
perceives, that it it would be easy to add largely to the 
enumeration of improbabilities in the course of its nar- 
rative, aside from the accounts which have a super- 
natural character. But I am the less solicitous to do 
this, because, were they much fewer and less striking 
than what have been already specified, the evidence on 
which they rest would be insufficient to give them 
credit. 

But, because a book comes before us under such cir- 
cumstances, and exhibits such contents, that we can- 



• Judges V. 14, 15, 18. f ▼• 16, 17. J vi. 4, 11. § vi. 35. 
|viL 1-a 
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not reasonably yield credence to all which it asserts, 
it does not therefore follow, that it is of no value to us 
whatever. The compositicm under our notice belongs to 
the class of historical writings ; and the history of most 
nations runs back into a cloudy region of fable. The 
early history of none is perfectly pure from erroneous 
representations; even our New England annals, relating 
to a period of but little more than two centuries, — and 
that a period of high civUization, and of a free circula- 
tion of books, — are not without their prodigies and 
portents. And there is no alloy, which more easily* 
blends, to a large extent, with the traditions and docu- 
ments of an ancient time, than that which I understand 
to have especially affected the book we have been ex- 
am'ming. The leading and characteristic events, which 
affect the condition of an^age, — wars, conquests, servi- 
tudes, changes of dynasty, — are, no doubt, subject to 
be represented with mixtures of exaggeration and other 
error ; still, being matters of universal notoriety, they 
are handed down with a comparative correctness of 
statement, and historians, in a civilized age, feel bound 
to pay much respect to the testimony of ancient times 
concerning them. But there is litde of such protec- 
tion for biography. Biography easily becomes romance. 
The idea of a nation's champion is full of excitement 
to imaginative minds, and he is at their mercy in re- 
spect to the character of that record of him, which is 
to go down from early and uncultivated to later ages. 
No historian of our day would hesitate to adopt the 
outline of the Scottish traditions respecting the re- 
sistance made, five hundred years ago, to the usurpa- 
tion of an English monarch. No historian of our day 
would think of adopting the legends of Sir William 
Wallace, imbedded as they are m the self-same narra- 
tives. We believe in the feet of the conquest of Je- 
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rusalem by the arms of the crusaders, without believing 
all which they reported (to make, in time, the materials 
of an epic,) of the prowess of King Godfrey. We 
take the chronicles of Spain for our warrant, when they 
describe it as having been, m the eleventh century, in 
a convulsed and distracted state, and with equal readi- 
ness we reject them when they proceed to detail the 
marvellous adventures of the Cid.* 

I have argued, that the author of this book wrote 
long after the latest events, therein recorded, were un- 
derstood by him to have occurred J and that the early 
portion of it, contained in sixteen chapters, — though 
embracing not a litde irrelevant matter, and in that re- 
spect inartificially composed, — was, in the main, in- 
tended to illustrate one proposition, formally stated at 
the beginning of the treatise;— the proposition, name- 
ly, that God, through a series of generations, had dealt 
with his people agreeably to the principles repeatedly 
announced by Moses, aflSicting them with heavy na- 
tional calamities when they forsook him, and, as soon 
as they repented, compassionating and sending them 
deliverance.t I have further argued, that neither the 
history of the book, as far as this is known, nor the 
character of its contents, is such as to authorize the 
opinion, that its writer possessed supernatural informa- 
tion concerning the subject which he undertook to treat 
I now go further, and say, that such information, had 
it been within his reach, would not have served his 
purpose. Could he have made his record with the aid 



* The reader may see some carious statements concerning the origin 
of certain legends of the dark ages, once the object of firm faith to 
Christians, in D'Israeli's << Curiosities of Literature," Vol L Art jLe« 
gends. 

t With Judges il 11-33, comp. Ex. xxiiL SO - 33 ; Lev. xxvi, ; Deut 
xxviii. 
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of a divine illumination^ — in other words, could he 
have had access to supernatural sources of mfonnation 
concemmg facts, which showed, that, in the course of 
Providence, the national welfare had actually been af- 
fected conformably to principles long ago announced, -^ 
a communication of the knowledge so obtsdned would 
not have been pertinent to the argument which he had 
proposed to maintain; for that argument required an 
appeal to facts known, or capable of being known, to 
others as well as to himself, and on the same authority* 
To say, that the fortunes of the nation, in the time 
which had elapsed since the giving of the Law,, had 
corresponded with declarations therein contained, and 
then to proceed to establish this by a detail of events, 
which the people had no reason for believing to have 
occurred, except his own assurance, would have been 
to make a representation incapable of carrying con- 
viction to any mind. The only course, suitable under 
the circumstances, was to collect the historical traditions 
of the nation, written or oral (traditions which might be 
ascertained to be such by any one who would take the 
pains), and then point out, that, in their principal fea- 
tures, they went to confirm the genersJ proposition 
which he had laid down. 

And, m doing this, it was necessary, that he should 
take them as he found them, and present them, without 
mutilatk)n, to his readers, even if, within their outline 
of historical truth, they included subordinate matters, 
which were neither to the purpose of his argument, nor, 
in his judgment, entided to belief. Such as they were, 
they were his authorities. To proceed to alter them 
to his mind, — to curtail them of whatever was in his 
view exceptionable, — would have been to expose him- 
self to the charge of making his authorities, instead of 
producing them. It is not necessary to suj^se, that. 
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even in bis age, experience had not led to some per- 
ception of the fact, that tradition, while it preserves, 
better or worse, the great outline of history, adds 
numerous particulars of 2| less trustworthy kind. It 
is not improbable, that his readers were, in some de- 
gree, capable of separating what was certain or prob- 
able in the traditions which had come down, from 
what was neither ; and that his readers belonging to 
any one division of the people, while a natural partial- 
ity for the champion of their tribe would incline them 
to receive with too ready an assent the marvels re- 
lated of him, would look, with some degree of proper 
distrust, upon similar narratives relating to some hero 
who was of another tribe, with whose legends, also, 
they had not been familiar from infancy. But, how- 
ever this may be, if the view which has been taken 
of the object of the book be correct, it was evidently 
not to its author's purpose to expurgate the records 
which had come into his hands, by a removal from them 
of whatever they might contain of an extraordinary 
character. It would even have frustrated that purpose, 
by subjecting him to the charge of framing the authori- 
ties on which he relied to sustain his conclusion ; and, 
in discarding the particular legends of any tribe, — 
matter of patriotic (however superstitious) feeling as 
such legends are wont to be, — he would have wound- 
ed its pride, provided for himself discontented readers, 
and laid himself open to a general suspicion of bad 
faith in respect to other portions of his record, with 
which that portion of his readers was less familiar. 

The view, which has been taken of the plan and 
structure of this first part of the book, I think, will be 
corroborated, to a careful reader, in proportion to the 
extent of his observations upon its contents. Prefixing 
a Uttle introductory matter, for part of which he seems 
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to have been indebted to the book of Joshua,* the 
author casts his eye over the tribes, which, id some 
sense, were separate communities, and seeks among 
them for their various traditions bearing upon his great 
theme. Either because of their different degrees of 
afSuence in such transmitted records, or his different 
facilities for obtadning such as were possessed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, or both, the materials which 
he collects from different quarters are very unequal in 
amount. Where he finds much history which is to his 
purpose, he gives much ; where little, little ; where 
none, he is silent. 

Thus the tribe of Judah furnishes him with an ac* 
count, which occupies four verses, of the inroad and 
oppression of the king of Mesopotamia, and of the de- 
liverance obtained by the victorious arms of Othniel ; 
and further with a notice, in two verses, of Ibzan, a 
judge during seven years, of whom nothing appears 
to have been recorded but the number of his family. 
From the tribe of Benjamin a statement is obtained, in 
nineteen verses, of the successful rising of Ehud against 
the dominion of the Moabites. Concerning Shamgar, 
who is said, in one verse, to have "delivered Israel,'* it 
does not appear, that the writer knew so much as the 
tribe to which he belonged. Respecting the enterprise 
of Deborah, with the aid of Barak of Naphtali, to throw 
off the yoke of Jabin, a king of Canaan, the information 
which had come to him was more 'ample, — that ac- 
count (including a remarkable lyric, composed in com- 
memoration of their victory) extending through no less 
than two chapters. This lyric wears the form of a 
popular ballad, which having come down to the writer's 



* Comp. Judges L 27, 28, wiUi Josh. xv'iL 11 - 13 ; Judges L 29, with 
Josh, xvi ]0; Judges ii. 6-9,wiUi Josh. juuv. 28-31. 
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day, he incorporated it into his book, prefixing to it, in 

what now constitutes the fourth chapter, the history 
which tradition or record had connected with it, as its 
argum€7it* The accounts of Gideon and his family 

• I cannot resist the suspicion, that the author of the fourth chapter, in 
his account of the occasion on which the Ode in the fifth was written, 
has confounded the war of Deborah and Barak against Sisera, mentioned 
in it, with that previous war of Joshua against Jabin, king of Hazor, in 
which the Israelites had totally overthrown the power of that prince 
(Josh, xi, 1 - 13). The Ode, let it be observed, says not a word of Jabin. 
— Its singular beauty is so disguised in our translation, that the English 
reader will be gratified to see it in a more worthy dress. Several ver- 
sions have been made. The following, taken from Milman's " History 
>' of the Jews," is for the most part sufficiently literal, and well repre- 

sents the vigor and spirit of the original. Mr. Milman prefaces it with 
this analysis; " The solemn religious commencement, — the picturesque 
description of the state of the country, — the mustering of the troops from 
• all quarters, — the sudden transition to the most contemptuous sarcasm 

against the tribes that stood aloof, — the life, fire, and energy of the 
I battle, — the bitter pathos of the close, — lyric poetry has nothing, in any 

> . language, which can surpass the boldness and animation of this striking 

^f production." 

\ " Thus sang Deborah and Barak, son of Abinoam, 

* • In the day of victory thus they sangj 

^ , That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance, 

Tiiat the willing people rushed to battle, 

O, therefore, praise Jehovah 1 

, ' t „ jjgar^ yg kingn ! give ear, ye princes ! 

I to Jehovah, I will lift the song, 
I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel ! 

" Jehovah ! when thou wen test forth from Seir ! 

' .%' ' When thou marchedst through the fields of £dom I 

$ I, . • ^ V Quaked the earth, and poured the heavens, 

^ Yea, the clouds poured down with water j 

M, \% Before Jehoirali's face the mountains melted, 

l^kUTs ^^^^ Sinai before Jehovah's face, 

^ The God of Israel. 

»* In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 
In Jael's days, untrodden were the highways, 
. Through the winding by-path stole the traveller ; 

Upon the plains deserted lay the hamlets, 
^ Even till that I, till Deborah arose. 

Till I arose in Israel a mother. 

" They chose new gods ; 
^ War was in all their gates I 
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(of the tribe of Manasseb)) and of Samson, a descendant 
of Dan, were still more full, occupying, each of them, 
four chapters. In recording the former account, the 



Wai backler leen, or lanoe, 

'Mong forty thouiand tons of Israel ? 

** My soul is jours, ye chiefs of Israel .' 
And je, the self-devoted of the people, 
Praise ye the Lord with me ! 
Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses ; 
Ye that sit to judge on rich divans ; 
Ye that plod on foot the open way. 
Come meditate the song. 

" For the noise of plundering archers by the wells of water, 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jeliovah's righteous acts ', 
His righteous acts the hamlets stag upon the open phuns. 
And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 

<< Awake, Deborah ! awake! 
Awake, uplift the song ! 
Barak, awake ! and lead thy captives captive, 
Thou son of Abinoam ! 

« With him a valiant few went down against the mighty, 
With me Jehovah's people went down against the strong. 

** First Ephraim, from the Mount of Amalek, 
And ailer thee, the bands of Benjamin ! 
From Machir came the rulers of the people. 
From Zebulun those that bear the marshalKs staff; 
And Issachar*s brave prinoes came with Deborah, 
IssaohaTy the strength of Barak ; 
They burst into the valley on bis footsteps. 

'' By Reuben's foantains there was deep debating ; 
Why sat'st thou idle, Reuben, 'mid thy herd-stalls ? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle ? 
By Reuben's fountains there was deep debating. 

*' And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan *,. 
And Dan, why dwelled he among his ships? 
And Asher dwelled in his seashore havens. 
And sat upon his rooks precipitous. 
But Zebulun was a death-defying people, 
And Maphtali from off the mountain heights.. 

« Came the king and fought. 
Fought the kings of Canaan, 
By Taanach, by Me^ddo's waters. 
For the golden booty that they wd» not 
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writer, in preference to mutilating what bad come into 
his bands as one wbole, appears to bave allowed him- 
self to be led aside from bis subject, in relating, in the 
bistory of tbe sons of Gideon, wbat bad notbing to do 

** From the heavens they fougfht '^nst Siien, 
In their courses fought the stars against him ; 
The torrent Kishon swept them down, 
That ancient river Kishon. 
So trample thou, my soul, upon their might 

** Then stamped the clattering hoofs of prancing hones 
At the flight, at the flight of the mighty. 

" Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the Lord, 
Curse, a twofold curse upon her dastard sons ; 
For they came not to tbe succour of JehoTah, 
To the succour of JehoTah 'gainst the mighty. 
Above all women blest be Jael, 
Heber the Kenite's wife, 
O'er all the women blest, that dwell in tents. 

*< Water he asked, — she gave him milk. 
The curded milk, in her costliest bowl. 

" Her left hand to the nail she set, 
Her right hand to the workman's hammer ; 
Then Sisera she smote, — she clave his head ; 
She bruised, — she pierced his temples. 
At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 
At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; 
Where he bowed, there he fell dead. 

'* From the window she lodied foitfa, she cried. 

The mother of Sisera, through the lattice ; 
' Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? ' 

Her prudent women answered her, — 

Tea, she herself gave answer to herself,— 
' Have they not seixed, not shared the spoil ? 

On« daniMl, or two damsels to eaeh chief? 

To Sisera a many-eolored robe, 

A many -colored robe, and richly broid«red, 

Many-colored, and broidered rmmd the neok.' 

'* Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah ; 
And those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth. 
The sun in all its glory." 

Lord Byron, in the *< Giaour," has imitaUd Bomt of the liaei towards the 

close ; 

i* His mother bokMi ftsm hsr lattioe high»'* k*. 
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with the erils, consequent upon the sms of the nation^ 
incurred by it at foreign hands. In the cdlection of 
anecdotes respecting Samson, in which again we trace 
but a very feeble connexion with the great plan of the 
book, it appears probable, as has been ah*eady remaii^ed, 
that two authorities were used, the sketch of his ad- 
ventures in connexion with Delilah being from a source 
distinct from the other. What is told of Jephthah of 
Qilead,^ a member of that branch of Manasseh which 
was settled eastward of the river, is embraced in some- 
what more than one chapter ; while Tola of Issachar, 
Jair of Manasseh,t Elon of Zebulun, and Abdon of 
Ephraim, contribute nothing to the history, beyond the 
most concise memoranda respecting the length of their 
administrations, the amount of their wealth, the number 
of then* families, and the state which they maintained. 
In the introductory chapter, where an account is given 
of the position of the western tribes among their Canaan- 
itish neighbours, no mention is made of Issachar ; and 
not only are the fortunes of Simeon and Asher, two 
other of the tribes assigned to the western district, 
passed over in utter silence in the body of the woric, 
but the same remark holds good of Reuben and Grad, 
though, as has been observed, some of the invaders 
must have passed through their territory, to reach those 

* It is said (xL 1), that " Gilead begat Jephthab," and that he was the 
brother of sons whom *< Gilead's wife bare (xi. 2)." But the great* 
granddaughters of Gilead were contenqtorary with Moses (Numb. 2U(viL 
1\ and of course the writer intended to say, that Jephthah, whom he 
places three hundred years afler Moses (Judges, xL 26), was a remoto 
descendant of Gilead, and not his son. Accordingly, the phraseology of 
this text confirms the argument above, at p. 124, note. 

f It may be, that this Jair, spoken of in x. 3 - 5, is but a fabulous char- 
acter, tradition having framed the account of him from what is recorded 
by Moses (Numb, xxxii. 41) of a person who gave bis name to the ham- 
lets, called BavathJmr. 
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western divisions of the country, which they are ex- 
pressly related to have overrun. 

In a few instances, we find in this book, as in the 
preceding, references to ancient monuments, natural 
and artificial, as continuing to bear witness to the 
events recorded ; * and, repeatedly, the structure of the 
story is such as to suggest the probability of its having 
had its origin in some legendary fi:*agment, whether in 
poetry or prose. Such instances occur in the riddle 
propounded by Samson, and his answ^ to those who 
brought its solution ; f in his words of exultation after 
slaying a thousand men with a bone ; | m the parable 
attributed to Jotham ; ^ and in the song of Deborah 
and Barak, which may very naturally be supposed to 
be older than the narrative now prefixed to it, and to 
have furnished the hints which are expanded in that 
narrative. In the ballads and legends of all nations the 
comic element has its place. They are compositions of 
that kind, that they by no means reject, but on the 
contrary favor, a strain of grotesque and whimsical ex- 
aggeration. They permit their author's imagination to 
run riot in the wildest improbabilities, and group the 
straogest contrasts ; they are the arabesque of writmg ; 
and I cannot but think, that it was in this vein, that 
much of the account of the exploits of Samson was 
composed. 

It follows, fi*om the remarks which have been made, 
if taken for correct, that it is very little of historical 
truth which a cautious reader may assure himself that 
he can extract from the book of Judges. Thus much 
only may, in such a case, be taken for certain, — that the 

* Judges iL 5 ; vi 24 ; vii. 25 ; xv. 19 ; see also ix. G (comp. Josh. zxiv. 
26); ^99,40. 
tjdv.14,18. Jxv. 16. 4ix.7-20. 
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traditions of a nation cannot be in error respecting the 
general character of its condition at a given period. I^ 
during that time, it enjoyed an undisturbed tranquillity, 
and was prospering in the arts of peace, it is impossible 
that there should go down to later ages an account of 
its having been then the troubled scene of bloody revo- 
lutions. If, on the contrary, it was devastated by wars, 
or crushed under a foreign yoke, the ages that have so 
suffered will not permit posterity to be misinformed 
concerning facts so pregnant with influences upon itself. 
That the ages which succeeded Joshua were ages of 
great disorder and disaster, of wars and revolutions^ — 
that they witnessed internal strifes and foreign oppres- 
sions, rdieved by feats of heroic daring, vigorous united 
efforts, and intervals of prosperity and repose, — so 
much I conceive, may be safely inferred from this book, 
in an application of the principles usually applied to 
compositions of the class to which I understand it to 
belong. That the heroes, who, from time to time, led 
the Jewish armies to victory, bore the names ascribed 
to them, and belonged to the tribes to which their 
origin is traced, may also be regarded as in the highest 
degree probable. 

To advance another step ; that the enemies and in- 
vaders of the Jews, during this period, were in fact the 
nations which are specified as such, there would be no 
propriety, I conceive, in questioning. But here an im- 
portant distinction is to be made. The reasons which 
call on us to adopt the narrative in respect to the 
general fact, which it alleges, of invasions of the Jewish' 
territory on the part of these nations, will not bear us 
out in going any further, and believing, on its authority, 
that they each overran and pillaged the whole country, 
and held it in bondage for a long succession of years. 
For these statements correspond precisely with the sort 
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of additions wbicb» in the course of time, would be 
likely to be made. It is in the highest degree unlikely, 
that a nation, so powerful as the Jews showed them- 
selves when they occupied Palestine, in comparisoa 
with all their neighbours there, should so soon be sub- 
jugated by one after another of those neighbours ; that 
they should, notwithstanding, be left by their succes- 
sive masters in a condition to rise and recover their 
liberty as often as deprived of it ; that each nation, war- 
like and ambitious enough thus to conquer and enslave 
them, should, in its turn, give way to another, also in 
the vicinity, yet that their attempts upon Judea should 
produce no mutual collisions ; that one of these nations 
should be a mere fragment of a people, which, a hun- 
dred years before, in its full strength, the Jews had 
overpowered, and slaughtered, or driven away;* — 
^T these things, and many others of the same sort, de- 

^ scribed in the book, or necessarily incident to what is 

there described, must be owned to be to the last de- 
gree improbable. 'ni^ a^ 

On the other hand, while it is, on all accounts, to be 
^ * presumed, that there was a foundation for what tra- 

^ dition reported of inroads or insurrections of those na- 
tions, nothing is more likely, than that tradition would 
build a structure of exaggeration on the basis of authen- 
tic fact. That result takes place in the common, well- 
ascertained course of things. And all is reconciled, if 
we understand, that, during this period of imperfect or- 
t ganization and unsettled government, the neighbouring 

, nations, from time to time, gave serious annoyance to 

^^ the newly-established Israelites, invading portions of 

* their country in predatory excursions, and overpow- 

^ ering, for a while, the inhabitants of one or another dis- 



* Comp. Judges iv. 2, with Josh. xi. 10. 
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trict, who, under impulses of patriotic gratitude and 
pride, indulged their imaginations in what they con- 
veyed to posterity concerning the prowess of the 
leader, under whose conduct they had expelled the foe. 
Though, in the history of Samson, and in that of 
Gideon's family, we find departures from the scheme 
of the book, as it is announced near the beginning, 
and in the main pursued through the first sixteen chap- 
ters, those passages have a certain connexion with 
the rest, and may, perhaps, be properly regarded as 
no more than episodes. The same cannot be said of 
the two narratives contained in the last five chapters. 
These have no other connexion with what precedes, 
than as the scene of them is laid in the times before 
there was a " king in Israel *' ; * and neither from the 
character of their contents, nor the style of the compo- 
sition, is there reason to suppose, that they proceeded 
from the same author with the rest of the book. On 
the other hand, the two narratives in question, resem- 
bling each other in style, and bearing upon the same 
topic, that of the state of disorder and crime which 
called for the establishment of regal government, were 
probably the work of one hand. It was not unnatural, 
that, — independent composition as originally they were, 
— the fact of their relating to, and illustrating the con- 
dition of, the same period with the larger work, should 
cause them eventually to be attached to it as appen- 
dixes ; but when it was, that they were fully incorpora- 
ted with it, whether at the period when the whole 
Old Testament collection was arranged under as many 
heads as there are letters m the Hebrew alphabet, 

* Compare, however, lodges xviiL 2, with zvL 31. I merely note the 
fkci of the repetition, in theie two independent passages, of the names 
of two Danite cities, without perceiving that it can be made the founda- 
tion of any inference. 

VOL. II. 30 
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or at an earlier time, we cannot now so much as conjec- 
ture. From the abrupt manner in which the first of the 
two histories begins, it is natural to regard it as having 
come into the compiler's hands in an imperfect state ; and 

i ' the untavorable aspect, under which the latter presents 
the tribe of Benjamin, suggests the propriety of refer- 
.^ - ring its publication to a time after the line of Saul, who 

belonged to that tribe, was deposed from the throne.* 
As to the tone and spirit of the writer, his attachment 
, - to royalty is sufficiently manifest. It may be thought 
worth suggesting, that there is in his work an under- 
current of sarcasm, directed against the Levitical order. 
That order supplies one of the principal characters in 
both of his narratives. In the first, the Levite is a 
reckless and mercenary adventurer; in the second, he 
is a gross and hard-hearted sensualist.f 

The book of Judges does not mention the " book 
^ of the Law," and from this fact some critics would 

• deduce an argument unfavorable to the authenticity of 

I • Some writers, on account of the mention of " the captivity of the 

• ^ land," as a past event, in Judges xviii, 30, are disposed to refer the 

origin of the latter portion of the book to a period as late as that of the 
deportation of the ten northern tribes. But it seems not at all improbable, 
that the author would use such language in reference to any subjugation 
recent at the period when he wrote, such as that in Eli's time (comp. 
1 Sam. iv. 10 3 Psalm Ixxviii, 58-61), The principal argument for an 
earlier origin of this part is found in the freedom of its language from 
Chaldee forms. 

t The Levite, in one of the last two accounts, and the Levite's concu- 
bine in the other, both belonged to Bethlehem in Judah, which was the 
birth-place of David. Is it possible, that we are to gatlier from this, th«it 
the writer was unfriendly to him, or to the Bethlehemites in general? 
Also, he speaks of the time when " there was no king in Israel/' which 
became the appropriate name of tlie northern kingdom. May it be 
conjectured from this, that he wrote in tliat kingdom ? Once more ; 
the place where the crime against the Levite is represented to have been 
committed (Judges xix. J 4) was that of Saul's residence. Was the 
writer disaffected to the family of Saul ? I but throw out these hints, 
^ without pretending that they are of any value. 
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the latter. But, considering the nature of the single 

narratives of which the book is made up, there was 

no more occasion for them to mention the Pentateuch, 

than there would have been for the Psalms, for in- ^ ^ 

stance, to speak of the national military muster-roll. ^ * • 

And, on the other hand, if I have expounded rightly 

the main purport of the work, it is no less than a virtual j, •*^ , 

argument from facts, to show the fulfilment of what the ^ ^'t 

Law had announced. 

The book, on the history of which we have been ^ ^ 

speculating, was probably, at the time of its production, 
unimportant and obscure. He who compares its mis- 
cellaneous contents and mean style with the beautiful 
poems of David, collected in the book of Psalms, and 
refers it, or the principal part of it, to nearly the same | 

age with the latter, must needs own, that the writer 
could have had but httle share in the high culture of 
the time. It is true, that we do not know that a bet- 
ter history of the period between Joshua and the mon- 
archy ever existed ; but neither from that circumstance, ^ 
nor any other, can we infer, that the history, now in \ • 
our hands, enjoyed a high reputation, during that flour- 
ishing period of the Jewish state when its merits could 
best be estimated. The reason why we have no ade- 
quate record of an important period cannot always be 
given. It is enough to say, that it sometimes happens, 
that ages, fruitful in events, find no w^orthy historian ; and 
also, that valuable works perish, while those of a greatly 
inferior character survive. I add, that, during the time . *% 
of the highest civilization of the Jews, the genius of 
their writers seems to have been much more for other 
kinds of composition, than for history. 
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^ LECTURE XXX. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE MONARCHY. 

^ 1 SAMUEL I. l.-XU. 25. ^ 

• ^ Subject of the Books of Samuel. — Recent Date of the Di- 

vision INTO Two Books. — Question respecting their Au- 
thority.^ — Absence of Proof of the Divine Illumination or 
their Author, whether sought in the Fact of their being 
embraced in the Canon, in Testimony borne to them bt 
the New Testament, or in what is known of their Origin. — 
^^ , Inquiry respecting the Time of their Composition. — Out- 

line OP their Contents. — Birth and Youth of Samuel. — 
Divine Denunciations against the Family of Eli. — Battle 
with the Philistines. — Death op Eli's Sons, — Capture of 
the Ark, — and his own Death. — Miracles wrought for thi 
* Rescue of the Ark. — Circumstances of its Restoration to 

^* . the Israelites. — Victories over the Philistines. — Judicial 

' '^ ^ Administration of Samuel. — Misconduct of his Sons. — Pro- 

* POSAL of a Monarchical Government. — Saul's Journey, and 

^ • First Interview with Samuel. — His Unction as Future King 

• ♦ ^ OF Israel, — and Return to his Home. — Assembly at Mizpeh, 

• AND Elevation of Saul to the Throne. — His Victory over 

^ THE Ammonites, — Abdication of Samuel. — Reflections upok 

, • * the Contents of these Chapters, — Improbability of some Re- 

presentations ; — Discordance between others. — Question 
respecting the Bearing of certain Omissions and State- 
ments in these Books on the Authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. — Alleged Omissions. — Alleged Existence of Cus- 
toms not prescribed by the Law. — Alleged Violations of 
"• ^ THE Law by the Nation, and by Individuals. 

With the exception of what is contained in the 
book of Judges, we have no account of the Jewish 
history between the time of the occupation of Canaan 
and the period immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. Of the two books of Samuel, 
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SO called, the first treats of the life and administra- 
tioa of that eminent person, including part of the pon- 
tificate of Eli ; and of the life and reign of Saul, em- 
bracing the early history of David. The sole reign of 
David, previous to his son Solomon's being associated 
with him in the royal dignity, makes the subject of the 
whole of the second book. This latter is not, however, 
throughout, a continuous history, the last four chapters 
bearing a relation to the preceding composition, sub- 
stantially the same as that of the last two narratives 
in the book of Judges to the rest of that work. 

When we speak of a first and second book of Sam- 
uel, we recognise a distinction existing in the pres- 
ent editions. There is, however, no reason to suppose, 
that they were originally so divided. The assertion of 
Origen and Jerome, that the Jews of their times reck- 
oned the two as one,* I do not consider as very ma- 
terial in this connexion, inasmuch as, in some respects, 
the Jewish classification of books was arbitrary, having . » 

regard to the number of letters in the alphabet. Nor is 
it a decisive fact, that the style and structure of the two 
parts are similar, and the narrative continuous as far as 
to the beginning of the appendixes in the last four chap- 
ters. But the Hebrew manuscripts present no break 
at the end of the thirty-first chapter. It was first in- 
troduced into the Hebrew copies in the printed edition 
of the BombergSjt for the purpose of conformity to the 
arrangement of the Vulgate Latin version. 

The great question, which has before occurred, in 
other applications, presents itself here again in relation 
to this portion of the Jewish records. On what au- 
thority does this history come down to us ? Is it to 

• Origen. apud Euseb. « Hist. Eccles." I(ib. vi. cap. 25 ; Hieron. " Prp- 

logus Galeatus." 
t See Vol L p. 61. 
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be received, as the work of a writer composing under 
divine dictation or supervision, and therefore secure 
against error? Is it the work of one, who, through 
merely human, but still adequate means of information, 
had attained to a perfect and exact comprehension of 
his subject, and who, on that ground, is to be regarded 
as, in all particulars, a trust-worthy witness ? Or is it, 
lastly, the production of an author, who, living in an age 
considerably subsequent to that of the events which 
he records, collected such materials as tradition or 
earlier records had brought into his hands, and executed 
his work with such completeness and precision as these 
permitted? ^ 

Whoever maintains the first of these theories, takes 
the burden of proof upon himself. That a book, an- 
cient or modern, comes to us, with its contents, under 
a direct divine authority, is by no means a fact to be as- 
sumed ; nor is it any thing to plead in favor of such 
a view, that it has had some friends among Jews, and 
many among Christians. By what medium of proof is 
such a conclusion to be reached 1 Shall we say, that 
these books were written under divine direction or su- 
perintendence, because they are found in what we call 
the Jewish Canon ? Before we take this ground, we 
must be prepared to prove, that therein we have a col- 
lection of books of this description, and of such books 
only ; a theory, which, as I have formerly shown, is alto- 
gether without good foundation. Limiting our view to 
the book before us, shall we maintain, that its author was 
a man divinely inspired to WTite it? This we must be 
prepared to do, if at all, in one or the other of two ways ; 
either by showing, that, whether named or unnamed, he 
has been declared to be so inspired on other sufficient 
authority ; or else, by showing who he was, and proving 
the fact from his own history. 
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These methods of proof are both equally out of the 
question. So far is the New Testament from bearing 
testimony to any supernatural authority of the books of 
Samuel, that it does not so much as once name them, 
nor ever quote them, if it quote them at all, Qxcept for 
historical statements, which it required no supernatural 
advantages to register, and which, had there been no 
written record, might have been handed down by popu- 
lar tradition.* And concerning their author we are en- 
tirely in the dark. History has not preserved his name. 
There is not so much as ground for a plausible con- 
jecture on the subject. Further; whoever he was, he 
never makes, nor so much as remotely implies, a 
claim to supernatural illumination. It is merely a claim 
which others, in modem times, — a portion of the Jews, 
through their superstitious veneration for antiquity, and 
the mass of Christians, partly through their reverence 
for Jewish opinions, and partly through an erroneous 
view of the import of some few sentences in the 
Christian Scriptures, — have set up for him, as well 
as for all the writers of the books in the same col- 
lection. 

If we know nothing of the author of these books, 
are we any better informed respecting the time when 
he lived ? If so, we can command some aid for esti- 
mating the goodness of his materials and the correct- 

* It is probable, that Heb. i. 5, refers to 2 Sam. vii. 14. If, in Acts 
xiiL 2d, there is an allusion to 1 Sam. xiiL 14, it is nothing like an 
accurate citation, hut merely an appeal to the fact, that God had re^ 
solved to supersede Saul by David, and a repetition of one expression, 
said to have been used by Samuel in announcing this purpose. If, in 
Mark ii. 25, 26, and the parallel passages, there is a reference to the 
record now in our hands (which I shall not dispute, though the reader, in 
that case, is to reconcile the mention of Abiathar as high priest, in Mark 
iL 25, with 1 Sam. xxi. 1), stiU, in this case again, to appeal to it for a 
simple historical fact, was manifestly a very different thing from vouch- 
ing for its supernatural authority. See also Heb. xl 32, 33. 
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ness of his representations ; inasmuch as the more time 
tradition has to do its work of embellishment and 
corruption, before it is incorporated into a permanent 
record, the wider, other things being equal, may we 
expect to find the departures which it has made from 
the original verity. 

It has been a common opinion among the critics, that 
the books of Samuel, besides making one together, 
were also originally but parts of one composition with 
the first and second books of Kings. There is great 
probability in this view. The Alexandrine version, the 
oldest external authority of any kind upon the subject, 
numbers the four, successively, as the Four Books of 
Kings ; and the same was the arrangement of Jerome 
in the Vulgate. They exhibit all the similarity of style 
that could be looked for in books, w^hich are themselves 
partly compilations of foreign matter.* Between the 
four, taken together, there is also a unity of plan, and 
substantially an unbroken connexion. The second book 
of Samuel pursues the memoir of David almost to the 
close of his life, but his last acts and his death are re- 
corded at the beginning of the first book of Kings ; a 
fact hardly to be accounted for, except on the suppo- 
sition, that both originally made parts of one work. 
Nor does the remark, which has been made, that, "if 
the history is uninterrupted, the narrative is not"t (its 
course being broken by the insertion of the appendixes 
at the end of the second book of Samuel), prove any- 
thing against the correctness of this view. There is no 

• I cannot, in this argument, ascribe the importance that others have 
done, to references in the books of Kings to matter contained in those of 
Samuel (E. g. coinp. 1 Kings ii, 26, with 1. Sam. ii, 35; 1 Kings ii. II, 
with 2 Sam. v. 5; 1 Kings ii. 4, viii. 18,25, with 2 Sam. vii. 12-16), 
But, for a striking example of similarity in the form of narration, comp. 
1 Kings iv. 1 -6, with 2 Sam. viii. 15- la 

t De Wette, « Einleitung in das A. T." § 186. 
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reason why an ancient author should not proceed in a 
way, which we know to be freely taken by modern , 
authors, arranging, at the close of some chapter or sec- 
tion, additional matter, which could not be conveniently 
introduced into the body of the work. And, sup- 
posing all to have proceeded from the same hand, the 
events in question, belonging as they do to the reign 
of David, would not have been so suitably placed at 
the close of his biography, since, before his death, the 
reign of his son Solomon had begun. 

If the books of Kings and those of Samuel originally 
made parts of the same composition, then the origin 
of the books of Samuel is to be referred to a period 
more than four hundred years later than the latest of 
the events which they record, and more than five hun- 
dred years later than the earliest of those events ; in- 
asmuch as the history is brought down, in the second 
book of Kings, to a period subsequent to the Baby- 
lonian conquest 

But, not to rest on the strong probability, that the 
date of the composition of the books of Kings, thus far 
satisfactorily ascertained, is also to be taken for that of 
the books of Samuel, it at all events appears, from inti- 
mations in these books themselves, that they were com- 
posed at a period considerably subsequent to the oc- 
currence of the events recorded in them. The writer 
speaks of laws, customs, monuments, names, and politi- 
cal relations, — ^ of which he describes the origin, — as 
continuing "unto this day.'** He explains the in- 
troduction of a proverbial form of expression, current 
among his contemporaries.f He refers to a peculiarity 
of language obsolete in his time, but in use at the pe- 

• 1 Sam. V. 5 ; vL 18 ; xxvii. 6 ; xxx. 25 ; 2 Sam. iv. 3 ; vL 8, 
1 1 Sam. X. 12 ; xiz. 24. 
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riod of which he is treating.* In speaking of a certain 
city as having become the property of David, and add- 
ing, that it " pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto 
this day," t he implies, that he lived at a period con- 
siderably subsequent to that, when Judah became a 
separate monarchy ; and instances are pointed out of 
his use of a Chaldee idiom, t indicating, that he wrote 
at least as late as the time when the vocabulary of the 
Jews had been affected by their free intercourse with 
the people of Chaldea. 

It is further unquestionable, that, in his compilation, 
the writer has used authorities which give different 
representations of the same event, and which he has 
taken no pains to reconcile, probably because, perceiv- 
ing the time to be past, when it was possible to ascer- 
tain the circumstantial truth, no better resource re- 
mained to him, than to allow the existing authorities 
to speak for themselves. Where different authorities 
treated of the same particulars, their agreement would 
confirm whatever they represented ahke; and as to 
points, respecting which their representations were in- 
consistent, a collation of them would show the existence 
of an uncertainty, which there were no longer means to 
remove. 

The first book of Samuel opens with an account of 
miraculous circumstances, said to have attended the 
birth of that eminent person. Eli, a descendant of 
Ithamar, § was now high priest, that dignity, for some 
reason of which we are not informed, having, since the 

* 1 Sam. ix. 9. f xxvii. 6. 

t In i. J ; XXV. 14, the numeral is used for the indefinite article. 

§ This, at least, is inferred from a comparison of three texts. Ahim- 
elech, " son of Ahitub " (1 Sam. xxii. 20), is said (1 Chron. xxiv. 3) to 
have been " of the sons of Ithamar"; and Ahitub is said (1 Sam. xiv. 3) 
to have been grandson of Eli. Comp. Josephus, « Antiq.** Lib. v. cap, 11, 
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days of Phinehas, who was son of Eleazar, been 
transferred from the elder to the younger line of the 
posterity of Aaron. A devout Levite, named Elka- 
nah,* came from his home at Mount Ephraim, ac- 
cording to his custom, " to sacrifice unto the Lord of 
hosts in Shiloh.'* He was accompanied by his two 
wives, of whom Hannah, the most beloved, was child- 
less. Their sacrifice ended, she remained by the Tab- 
ernacle, and "in bitterness of soul prayed unto the 
Lord, and wept sore,'* and made a vow, that, if a son 
should be given her, she would "give him unto the 
Lord all the days of his life,'* according to the rules of 
the consecration of a Nazarite. Eli had been observing 
the signs of her emotion, and, misunderstanding it, 
would have repulsed her rudely ; but when it had been 
explained, dismissed her to her home with a blessing. 
There she at length became the mother of a son, to 
whom, in acknowledgment of her prayer having been 
favorably heard, she gave the name of Samuel. When 
the child had been weaned, he was brought by his 
parents to Shiloh, and dedicated there to the service 
of the Tabernacle, under the guardianship of the high 
priest And a hymn is recorded, in which Hannah, on 
this occasion, is said to have given expression to her 
grateful and exulting feelings.t 

* That Samuel was of a Levitical family is inferred fVom 1 Chron. vi. 
98 - 28, 33 - 35 ; bot of these passaj^s in their place. 

1 1 Sam. L 1 — iL 11. — ^Eli the priest ^at upon a seat by a post of 
the temple of the Lord ^^{L 9 1 comp. iii. 3). This name would scarcely 
have been given to the Tabernacle by any one who wrote before the 
Temple (properly so called) was erected, and its name had become fa- 
miliar. There is no anachronism in representing Eli as sitting by ^a 
poH of the temple"; comp. Ex. xxvL 32, 37. — "There shall no razor 

come upon his head "(11) ; comp. Numb. vL 5. — "The Lord 

shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of his anointed " 
(1 Sam. iL 10) ; there have been various conjectures as to what could be 
the meaning of Hannah in these words, but they all rest on a ptiitio pri»» 
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The extortions and profligacy of the sons of Eli, who 
were associated with him in the sacerdotal office, dis- 
gusted the people, and discouraged them from bringing 
to the Tabernacle the sacrifices required by the Law ; 
nor did the remonstrances of their pious father avail any 
thing towards arresting their vicious career. A divine 
messenger, under tliese circumstances, accosted Eli, 
and, expostulating with him on the wickedness of his 
sons, predicted their speedy death, and the future de- 
positioa of his family from the priesthood, their fall into 
obscurity and indigence, and the short lives of all their 
number. Another admonition followed, in a still more 
impressive form. Samuel, retiring to repose in the 
precincts of the Tabernacle, was addressed by the voice 
of Jehovah himself, informing him, that the culpable 
remissness of Eli, in respect to his parental duties, was 
to be visited with signal vengeance. " I have sworn 
unto the house of Eli," said the voice, " that the in- 
iquity of Eli's house shall not be purged with sacrifice 
nor offering for ever." Yielding to the importunity of 
the high priest, Samuel made known to him the mourn- 
ful import of this communication ; and, from that time, 
"all Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew that 
Samuel was estabhshed to be a prophet of the Lord." * 



cipti in respect to the important fact, that the words were actually used 
hy her. It is probable, that, making this record after the establishment 
of the kingdom, the writer meant to represent her as having spoken 
prophetically of the future anointed monarchs ; comp. 35. 

* 1 Sam. ii. 12 — iii, 21. — "I will raise me up a faithful priest" &,c. 
(ii. 35) ; the author, writing long after the investiture, by Solomon, of 
Zadok instead of Abiathar, in the high priesthood (1 Kings iL 26, 35), 
adopts a history, which had prevailed, of this restoration of the elder 
branch to its hereditary rights having been predicted as long ago as 
before the foundation of the monarchy. — "The word of Uie Lord was 
precious in those days; there was no open vision" (1 Sam. iii. 1) ; Da- 
the, Geddes, and others, more exactly render ; " In those days divine 
oracles were rare ; visions were not frequent" — " When Eli was laid 
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A war raged between the Israelites and the Philis- 
tines ; and, the Israelitish forces suffering a defeat, a 
proposal was made to obtain the presence of the ark 
of the covenant, for security against future disaster. 
** So the people sent to Shiloh, that they might bring 
from thence the ark of the covenant of the Lord of 
Hosts, which dwelleth between the cherubim ; and the 
two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phmehas, were there, with 
the ark of the covenant of God/' For a moment its 
arrival in the camp mtimidated the Philistine host; 
"they said, *God is come mto the camp'; and they 
said, * Woe unto us, for there hath not been such a 
thmg heretofore ; woe unto us, who shall deliver us out 
of the hand of these mighty gods ? These are the gods 
that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wilderness/ " But, speedily recovering from their panic, 
they defeated the Israelites with a slaughter of " thirty 
thousand footmen,'' and the ark, which had so awed 
them, fell into their hands. Eli sat by the gate of 
Shiloh, waiting for tidings from the battle, and trembling 
for the safety of ** the ark of God." A messenger from 
the routed Iwst, " with his clothes rent, and with earth 
upon his head," rushed into the city, and to his anxious 
inquiry "answered and said, * Israel is fled before the 



down in his place, and ere the lamp of God went out in the tem- 
ple of the Lord, where the ark of God was, and Samuel was laid down to 
sleep " (2, 3) ; it is, perhaps, commonly understood here, that Samuel is 
represented as retiring to rest within the Tabernacle ; a place, into which, 
OTen if a Levite, he could not lawfully go. But nothing of the kind is 
said. "Samuel was laid down to sleep," but where we are not told, 
though the context shows, that it must have been near the Tabernacle. 
The previous part of the verse, I understand to indicate only the time, 
as being towards morning, at which hour the lamps were trimmed, to be 
lighted again in the evening (comp. Ex. xxx. 7, 8). When Samuel went, 
afler daybreak, to draw the outer curtain of the Tabernacle, or, perhaps, 
to open the doors of the court which inclosed the area where it stood, an 
opportunity was presented for £11 to confer with him (1 Sam. iii. 15, 16). 
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Philistines, and there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophni and 
Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is taken.' And 
it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of 
God, that he fell from off his seat backward, by the side 
of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died ; for he 
was an old man, and heavy ; and he had judged Israel 
forty years." When the intelligence reached the wife 
of his son Phinehas, she was seized with premature 
travail, and died in giving birth to a son, to w^hom, in 
allusion to the affliction of the time, was given the name 
Ichabody " The glory has departed/^ * 

The captive ark, conveyed to Ashdod, was deposit- 
ed in the temple of the idol Dagon, confronting the 
image of the god. Jehovah did not delay to repel 
such an affront to the majesty of his own special 
presence. " When they of Ashdod arose early on the 
morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen on his face to the 
earth before the ark of the Lord. And they took 
Dagon, and set him in his place again. And when 
they arose early on the morrow morning, behold, Dagon 
was fallen upon his face to the ground before the ark 
of the Lord, and the head of Dagon, and both the 
pahns of his hands were cut off upon the threshold; 



• 1 Sam. iv. 1-22, — « Israel ..... pitched beside Ebenezer" (1) ; 
the place, however, is said to have received that name on a subsequent 
occasion (vii. 12). — « The gods that smote the Egyptians with all the 
plagues in the wilderness " (iv. 8) ; some critics have imagined, that they 
found here something wherewith to discredit the account of the plagues 
in Exodus. But they forget, that it is Philistine soldiers that are speak- 
ing, who cannot be supposed to be very accurately informed respecting 
the interpositions of the Divine Being in behalf of the Israelites, and their 
own priests appear, a little further on (vi. 6), to have been better ac- 
quainted with the truth of the case. — "She named the child Ichabod" 
(iv. 21) ; ni3D -K, Where is the glory ? It is not obvious, why the writer 
should have taken the pains to record these circumstances of the birUi of 
Ichabod, who takes no place in the later history. 
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only the stump of Dagon was left to him ; therefore, 
neither the priests of Dagon, nor any that come into 
Dagon's house, tread on the threshold of Dagon in 
Ashdod unto this day.** * 

Nor was this the only token of the indignation of Je- 
hovah. A loathsome disease was made to spread still 
deeper consternation ; and, when the ark was removed 
successively to two other cities, still the grievous judg- 
ment followed. " There was a deadly destruction 
throughout all the city; the hand of God was very 

heavy there ; the cry of the city went up to 

heaven.'* The people expostulated with the rulers on 
the madness of retaming the fatal trophy, and the rulers 
consulted " the priests and the diviners.'* By their ad- 
vice, at the end of seven months after its capture, ar- 
rangements were made for sending back the throne 
of the oflended Deity to its place, and propitiating him 
by a trespass-offering. Five mice of gold, correspond- 
ing in number to the Philistine lordships, and as many 
ingots, shaped so as to commemorate the disease which 
had spread such devastation, were placed in a coffer, 
and, with the ark, stored in " a new cart,'* to be drawn 
by "two milch kine, on which there had come no 
yoke,*' and from which their young had been removed. 
" *If it goeth up by the way of his own coast to Beth- 
shemesh,*'* said the priests, "*then he hath done us 
this great evil ; but if not, then we shall know, that it 
is not his hand that smote us ; it was a chance that hap- 
pened to us.' And the men took two milch 

kine, and tied them to the cart, and shut up their calves 

at home. And the kine took the straight way to 

the way of Beth-shemesh, and went along the highway, 
lowing as they went, and turned not aside to the right 

•1 SankT. 1-5. 
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hand or to the left, and the lords of the Philistines went 
after them to the border of Beth-shemesh." * 

It was the time of wheat-harvest, when the reapers 
of that place were rejoiced by the sight of the ark, so 
strangely retracing its way. " The cart came into the 
field of Joshua, a Beth-shemite, and stood there, w^here 
there was a great stone ; and they clave the wood of 
the cart, and offered the kine a burnt-offering unto the 
Lord. And the Levites," who had by this time assem- 
bled, " took down the ark of the Lord, and the coffer 
that was with it, wherein the jewels of gold were, and 
put them on the great stone, and the men of Beth- 
shemesh offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed sacrifices, 
the same day unto the Lord," Their irreverent curi- 
osity in looking into the ark was punished by the 
death of fifty thousand and seventy of their number. 
Daunted by such a calamitous visitation, they sent a 
request to the inhabitants of ICirjath-jearim, that they 
would undertake its custody ; thither it was transferred, 
and there it remained no less than twenty years.f 



• 1 Sam. V. 6 — vi. 12. — " Five golden mice" (vi. 4); no ravages of 
mice are mentioned in the previous account as having made part of the 
supernatural infliction; but in the context (vL 5) we find this implied. — 
"The kine took the straight vvay to the way of Beth-shemesh" (12); 
Beth-shemesh was a suitable place for the reception of the ark, as being 
(Josh. xxi. 16) a sacerdotal city, 

t 1 Sam. vi. 13 — vii.2. — "The great stone o/Abel" (18); the words 
in italics are supplied by our translators ; the original is nSiiJ S^K, 
great Mel. The word, signifying stone^ is jdk Men ; Mel means mourn- 
ing; a very probable suggestion is, that the Israelites gave to the great 
stone in question the name of grecU mournings in allusion to the calamity 
recorded in the next verse. — " He smote the men of Beth-shemesh 

fifty thousand and threescore and ten men" (19); an enormous 

number to be punished for such an offence, or to have committed it 
The Syriac version reads 5070, and Josephus 70 only, in which he is 
followed by three Hebrew manuscripts, collected by Kennicott But that 
either of these was the original reading, and not an alteration introduced 
for the purpose of making the account more credible, will not be thought 
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The recent disaster afforded to Samuel a favorable 
opportunity for remonstrating with the people upon 
their unfaithfulness to Jehovah ; and, at his instance, 
they kept a solemn fast in token of their repentance. 
The Philistines, hearing of their convocation for that 
purpose, marshalled a force to attack them ; but, Sam- 
uel having offered a burnt-offering and prayers for 
their deliverance, "the Lord thundered with a great 
thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discom- 
fited them ; and they were smitten before Israel 

And the cities, which the Philistines had taken from 
Israel, were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto 
Gath ; and the coasts thereof did Israel deliver out of 
the hands of the Philistines/' . From this pomt may be 
dated the progress of the nation, — interrupted by 
some reverses, but never permanently checked, — to- 
wards that greatness which it reached in the days of 
David and Solomon.* 

The country being thus settled, Samuel gave himself 
to the regular duties of a ruler in time of peace, and, in 
the fulfilment of these, was in the habit of visiting, every 
year^ three central cities of the country. In his old 
age, oppressed with the cares of administration, he as- 
sociated with him his two sons. Their corrupt oflScial 
practices occasioned a discontent, which issued in that 

likely by any one, who perceives how questionable are many other 
particulars of the narrative, and how prone the writer is to exagger- 
ation. 

• 1 Sam. viL 3-14. — They "drew water, and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted on that day ^ (6). This pouring out of water, a 
ceremony unknown to the Law, they probably intended as emblematic 
of their purpose to dean$e themselves from their past moral imparities. 
It was a symbolical act, of the same character with that prescribed in 
Dent XXL 6. The whole proceeding was a service of will-worship; 
they also ** fasted on tliat day " ; but the Law knew only one fast, that 

of the great day of expiation. — ^ Samuel took a stone, and called 

the name of it Ebenezer^^ (12) ; comp. iv. 1. 

VOL, IL 33 
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important measure, the establishment of regal authority. 
"The elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 
and came to Samuel unto Ramah, and said unto him, 
' Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
ways ; now make us a king to judge us. ' " " The 
thing displeased Samuel " ; yet, asking for divine direc- 
tion, he was told to yield to the request, but, at the 
same time, to "protest solemnly unto them," and ap- 
prize them what evils they were inviting, when they 
desired to submit themselves to a monarch's sway. 
Samuel made known to them the communication he 
had received of Jehovah's pleasure, and portrayed the 
tendencies of that despotism, by which, when it was 
too late, they would find themselves oppressed. But 
they did not know the worth of liberty ; they persisted 
ia their desire to be " like all the nations"; and, in obe- 
dience to the divine command, Samuel dismissed them 
to their homes, while he should take measures to exe- 
cute their wish.* 

At this time a Benjamite, named Kish, " had a son, 



• 1 Sam. vii. 15-viii. 22. — "Samuel judged Israel all the dajrs of 
his life "(vii. 15) ; perhaps, if we knew precisely what the author meant 
by these words, they would not appear contradictory to the subsequent 
statement of Samuel's having survived, by several years, Saul's elevation 
to the throne. — "He went, from year to year, in circuit, to Bethel, and 
Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places ; and his re- 
turn was to Ramah " (16, 17) ; these four cities comprehended a very nar- 
row circuit, being all within the limits of the tribe of Benjamin, unless by 
Mizpeh is intended (comp. Josh. xv. 38 ; xviii. 2G; 1 Kings xv. 22) Mizpeh 
of Judah, which itself was not distant from the border of the other tribe. 
If it be asked, why Samuel, in his objections to the proposed change of 
government (1 Sam. viii. 11-18), did not refer to that passage of the 
Law (Deut. xvii. 14-20) which treats of the subject, it is obvious to re- 
ply, that possibly he did so, though, by reason of the brevity of the record, 
we are not so informed ; but that probably he did not, because it would 
not have been to his purpose. Had he appealed to it, it would have been 
to show, that Moses had intended to discourage such a change ; but 
the reply would have been at hand, that Moses had not forbidden it. 
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whose name was Saul, a choice young man, and a 
goodly," and distinguished from all the rest of the na- 
tion by his superior stature. Saul, attended by a ser- 
vant, had gone in quest of some stray asses of his 
father, and, wandering on this errand into the neigh- 
bourhood of Ramah, was advised, by his companion, to 
go into that city, and, offering to "a man of God," 
who lived there, a small silver coin, to ask him what 
course they should take to recover the lost animals. 
On their way to find him, they met some maidens, who 
told them, that he was just about to hold a great public 
sacrifice and festival. At the gate they encountered 
Samuel, whom the Lord had informed, the day before, 
that on this day he was to see the future king of Israel, 
and who, at the moment of meeting, was divinely ap- 
prized, that that highly destmed man stood before him. 
^^Then Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate, and 
said, * Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer's house is ' ; 
and Samuel answered Saul, and said, ^I am the seer; 
go up before me unto the high place, for ye shall eat 
with me to-day ; and to-morrow I will let thee go, and 
will tell thee all that is in thine heart ; and as for thine 
asses, that were lost three days ago, set not thy mind 
on them, for they are found.' *' 

Samuel, then proceeding to intimate to Saul the 
honor which awaited him, an honor to which the lat- 
ter disclaimed any title, introduced him and his at- 
tendant to the banquet which had been prepared, 
^^ and made them sit in the chiefest place among them 
that were bidden, which were about thirty persons ; 
and Samuel said unto the cook, ^ Bring the portion 
which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee, Set it by 
thee;' and the cook took up the shoulder, and that 
which was upon it, and set it before Saul ; and Sam- 
uel said, ^ Behold that which is left ; set it before thee, 
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and eat; for unto this time hath it been kept for 
thee.' "" * 

Samuel, having introduced the future monarch, under 
such favorable circumstances, to the knowledge of the 
people, retired with him to his own house, and thence, 
al liie uawii oi me next iiiornmg, accuuipuii} lug nim 
a little out of the city, and sending the servant for- 
ward, that they might be alone, solemnly consecrated 
him, with the anointing oil, to be "captain over the 
Lord's inheritance." At the same time, apparently to 
satisfy Saul, that the person who addressed him en- 
joyed supernatural endowments, and might speak with 
authority, he forewarned him of three incidents which 
should befall in the course of that day. He would 
meet, at a specified place, two persons, who should 
inform him, that his father, no longer concerned for the 
loss of his property, was anxious for his too long absent 
son ; at a certain spot further on, he would fall in with 
three others, laden with certain kinds of provision, a 
certain part of which they should give to him ; and 
keeping on his way, till he came near a garrison of the 
Philistines, he w ould be accosted by " a company of 
prophets, coming down from the high place " with va- 
rious musical instruments, and, "the spirit of the Lord" 
coming upon him, he would " prophesy with them, and 
be turned into another man. ' And let it be,' " Samuel 
added, "*when these signs are come unto thee, that 
thou do as occasion shall serve thee ; for God is 
with thee; and thou shalt go down before me to 



• J Sam. ix. 1 - 24. — " Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose name 

was Kish," &c. ( 1 ) ; it cannot but strike the reader as remarkable, that 
a history, in other particulars so precise, is silent respecting the birtJi- 
place of the first Israelitish monarch ; nor does his genealogy appear to 
have been any better understood in after times ; comp, 1 Sam. ix. 1 ; xiv. 
51 ; 1 Chron. viii, 30, 3a 
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Gilgal, and, heboid, I will come down unto thee/ 

And all those signs came to pass that day"; and on 
the occurrence of the last, ** the people said one to 
another, *What is this that is come unto the son of 
Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets?' • , . . • 
Therefore it became a proverb, *Is Saul also among 
the prophets/ *' He accompanied the party, to which 
he had thus attached himself, to *Uhe high place,'* 
whence they had come down to meet him ; and there 
falling in with a relation, who made inquiries concerning 
his journey, he informed him that he had visited Sam- 
uel, and been told by him of the recovery of the ani- 
mals of which he was in quest, ** but of the matter of 
the kingdom, whereof Samuel spake, he told him not." * 
It was at Ramah, his own home, that Samuel had 
had his conference with the elders of Israel, respect- 
ing the change of political constitution which they pro- 
posed. At Mizpeh he now convened the whole people 
to make definitive arrangements for that object, and, 
having again expressed his disapprobation of the meas- 
ure, proceeded to ascertain, in their presence, by lot 
(as it would seem), the individual, on whom the royal 



• 1 Sam. ix. 25-x. 16. — "When thou art departed from me to day, 
then thou shalt find two men by Rachel's sepulchre, in [or, hy] the border 
of Benjamin," &c. (x. 2). — "Then shalt thou go on forward from thence, 
and thou shalt come to the plain of Tabor," &c. (3). — "And all those 
signs came to pass that day " (9). There is here a strange confusion 
of geography. Saul had been with Samuel in some city of " the land of 
Zuph " (ix. 5), which is commonly understood to have been Ramah of the 
Zuphites (comp. i. 1), in the district of Benjamin. But, however that 
might be, proceeding on his way to his home, that is, to some place, — 
Gibeah (xiii. 16) or some other, — within the limits of his tribe, he is 
represented as first going to Rachel's sepulchre, which was near Bethle- 
hem, south of Jerusalem, and within the limits of Jadah (Gen. xxxv. 19); 
and then to Tabor, within the limits of Zebulun, which lay to the north, 
with the territory of four other tribes between it and Judah ; and further, 
to have made all this circuit within one day. 
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dignity was to devolve* First, from among the tribes, 
that of Benjamin was taken ; then, from that tribe, the 

family of Matri ; and, lastly, from that family, Saul, the 
son of Kish. After searchmg for Saul in vain, the 
people "inquired of the Lord," whether they were to 
expect his coming, and were divinely directed to the 
hiding-place whither he had withdrawn. Thence they 
brought him forth, and, while Samuel called their ad- 
miring attention to his lofty stature, they " shouted, and 
said, * God save the king.' " Samuel, before they were 
dispersed, took pains to explain to them the nature of 
the government under which they were henceforward 
to live, or to w arn them anew of its threatening tenden- 
cies ; and, for the greater explicitness, and more per- 
manent utility, wrote the substance of his exposition 
"in a book, and laid it up before the Lord." "And 
Saul also went home to Gibeah," accompanied on his 
way by some well-disposed persons, but followed by 
expressions of discontent on the part of others, to which 
he was forbearing enough to give no heed.* 

An opportunity soon occurred to win the popular 
favor, and establish himself in his newly-found authority. 
The king of the Ammonites having laid siege to a city 
of Gilead, the extraordinary agreement was made be- 
tween him and its inhabitants, that they should have a 
week to send out expresses and summon aid, and that 
if, by the end of that time, it did not arrive, every man 
was to submit to the loss of his right eye " for a re- 
proach upon all Israel." "Then came the messengers 



• 1 Sam. X, 17-27. — " Samuel told the people the manner of the king- 
dom " (25) ; this is commonly understood as declaring, that Samuel pro- 
pounded a constitution of the monarchy in speech and writing ; but, in 
view of the connexion of viiL 11, where the same expression is used, I 
have thought it necessary to propose a choice of interpretations in the 
text. 
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to Gibeah of Saul/' and the tidings reached him " as 
he came after the herd, out of the field.'* He forthwith 
cut a yoke of oxen in pieces, and sent them in all di- 
rections with the threat, that whoever did not join him 
in arms should have his cattle treated in like manner. 
He soon found himselt at the head ol an immense force ; 
"when he numbered them in Bezek, the children of .** 

Israel were three hundred thousand, and the men of 
Judah thirty thousand." He sent to assure the be- 
sieged city of the relief which awaited it ; and on the 
morning which had been agreed upon for the monstrous ^ 

barbarity to be inflicted, he fell on the besieging army, ^ 

and put to flight all whom he did not slay. In their r> 

admiration of his energy and success, the people would 
have taken vengeance upon those who had murmured 
at his elevation ; but he refused to listen to the pro- \ ^ 

posal, thus increasing, by his clemency, the enthusiasm ^ , j 

which had been excited by his valor.* 

Samuel, seeing the moment to be favorable for con- 
firming the authority of one, who, if he were to reign at 
all, it was manifestly desirable, should reign with the 
advantage of an obedient and confiding spirit on his 
subjects' part, summoned the people to Gilgal, " to re- 
new the kingdom there," with religious and festive rites. 
First, as incident to being superseded in his own au- 
thority, he called on them to witness how righteously 
and disinterestedly he had always exercised it. Next, 
he briefly recited the favors shown to them by their 
king, Jehovah ; favors, which called for am ore grateful 
return than that of deposing him from his royalty, but 
which Jehovah would still not cease to bestow, if, in 
their new relation, they would obey his voice. Then, 
to satisfy them of the authority with which he had 

• 1 Sam. xi. 1 - 13. 
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spoken, " Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord 
sent thunder and rain that day/' though it was the time 
of ** wheat harvest/' when such weather was out of 
season ; and, perceiving that the phenomenon had made 
the impression which he desired, he concluded by re- 
peating his exhortations to obedience, and assuring the 
people of the Lord's continued favor, to be vouchsafed 
on that condition, and of his own continued readmess 
to benefit them with his counsels and prayers** 

We considered, at the begmning of this Lecture, the 
external evidence, for the authority of the books of 
Samuel. We saw, that they were the production of a 
writer, perhaps always anonymous, — certainly, now un- 
known, — who lived at a period long subsequent to that 
of the events which he records. The survey, which 
we have now made of a part of their contents, may lead 
us to some conclusions, — subject to be confirmed or 
qualified by an examination of the residue, — concern- 
ing the question, whether they are to be taken as a 
result of divine communications, or as a true and exact 
record of historical facts otherwise made known to the 
writer, or as a collection of traditionary legends. Apart 
from those events, which, if they really occurred, were 
miracles, and miracles which it seems impossible to 
defend upon the principles of divine interposition, as 
expounded in my last Lecture, the attentive reader 
cannot fail to see, that others, which involve no super- 
natural agency, are destitute of internal marks of proba- 
bility. Samuel is the judge, or chief ruler, of Israel ; 
"all Israel, fi'om Dan even to Beersheba," had long 
known him as being "established to be a prophet of 



• 1 Sam. xi. 14 — xii. 25. — " Jenibbaal and Bedaii"(ll); a Bedan is 
spoken of in 1 Chron. vii. 17 ; but wheUier the same who is here men- 
tioned, does not appear. 
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the Lord ** ; for years he has gone " in cu-cuit to Bethel, 
and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel m all those 
places ;*' and yet, when two Israelites, — and they, too, 
inhabitants of the same district, — are in search of some 
lost animals, one tells the other, as they come near to 
SamuePs residence, that there lives **a man of God'* 
who may perhaps direct them, and they go together to 
find this august chief magistrate of Israel, and oflTer him 
a trifling fee to do them the oflSce of a common for- 
tune-teller. The inhabitants of a besieged city agree 
with the besieger, that, on a certain day, if not previ- 
ously relieved, they will submit every man to the loss 
of his right eye ; and, on the other hand, closely in- 
vested as they are, they are permitted to send out mes- 
sengers to summon this relief, and the invaders wait 
till it has time to come and rout them. Saul, on his 
way from one city to another of the district of Ben- 
jamin, travels fr-it into the territory of Judah, and 
then into that of Zebulun, and this too in one day. It 
is little to say, that relations such as these, if they are to 
be received, must be sustained by a different degree 
of evidence from what the external circumstances of 
credit, belonging to this history, supply. 

At this stage of our examination of these books, I 
am not at liberty to aflirm, that they were made up of 
materials derived from different sources, though this, I 
think, is a fact of which we shall find evidence as we 
proceed, and even already the reader may have made 
some observations inclining him to allow it. In the ad- 
dress of Samuel, on his abdication, he appears to refer 
the people's anxiety for a monarchical government to 
their apprehensions from an invasion of the Ammo- 
nites,* whereas not only, in their first application, had 

• 1 Sam. xii 12. 

yoi^ n* 33 
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nothing been said or implied of such a motive, but the 
invasion of the Ammonites had been actually related to 
have taken place after the king was chosen.* Again, 
the account of that journey of Saul, in which he is 
represented to have been brought to his first interview 
with Samuel,t presents, even at first view, some ap- 
pearance of having had a difierent origin from that of the 
context, — an appearance corroborated by a comparison 
with a passage which we have not yet reached. I will 
not insist on the appearance of deception, or, at least, 
of incongruity, in Samuel's ascertaining Saul, by lot, to 
be the destined king, after having received him with a 
distinction which implied a public recognition of Mm in 
that character. J But, towards the close of the account 
of the first interview at Ramah, Samuel is said to have 
proposed to meet Saul next at Gilgal, whereas, as the 
text is now arranged, their next meeting, — and that 
not an accidental one, — is at Mizpeh ; ^ and the nar- 
rative of the convocation of the people, at the latter 
place, connects perfectly well with that of their dis- 
mission from Ramah, where they first solicited the ap- 
pointment of a king, || though the account of Saul's jour- 
ney with his servant is now interposed between the 
two.1 



• 1 Sam. viii. 4, 5 ; comp. x. 24, xi. 1. f ix. I — x. 16. 

t With X. 20, 21, comp. ix. 22 - 24. 

§ Comp. X. 8, with 17 ; also wjth xi. 14, and xiii. 8. || viii. 22. 

IF Following up a view submitted in a previous Lecture (see above, 
p. 225), that a writer of a later age would naturally have recourse, for his- 
torical materials, to the traditions of the several tribes, I may here sug- 
gest, that, in making up a history of Samuel, and of the early life, at 
least, of Saul, it might be expected that authorities would be sought in 
the tribe of Benjamin, within whose limits both resided. And it may be 
thought some indication that this was the fact, that the account of 
Samuel's circuil in judging Israel represents him as passing from Ramah 
** to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh " (Josh. xv. 38, xviii. 26), all cities 
in or near the district of the Benjamites ; nor does it speak of provision 
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Having advanced thus far in our remarks upon the 
Early Prophets, it will be convenient to attend to some 
considerations helping to fix a standard by which to 
judge of the bearing of a portion of their contents 
upon the question of the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. It has been maintained, that there are both 
omissions and statements to be observed in them, such 
as show, that what we call the Law of Moses was 
not in operation, — and therefore, it is to be inferred, 
not in existence, — till nearly the close of that period 
to which the history in the Early Prophets relates. 

As to omissions, undoubtedly a very strong case 
needs to be made out, before they will furnish any 
weighty argument of this kind. It must be shown, 
not only that omissions exist, but that they exist under 
circumstances, where they are inconsistent with the 
existence of that which is brought into question. But 
the history contained in the Early Prophets, supposing 
the record to be ever so trustworthy, is not such as 
would naturally lead to a frequent mention, from first 
to last, of the Law or of the national worship. In a 
record of the political and martial movements of the 
Middle Ages, or of any ages, a reader does not expect 
often to find references to the forms of religious obser- 
vance, or to the books of religious or municipal law. 
During the times to which the writings in question 
relate, justice was undoubtedly admmistered, and there 
were habits of social intercourse formed and practised 
upon from age to age. Yet how very scanty are the 
references to these great concerns of life, in a narrative 
of which, — as is usual in national histories, particularly 
those of ancient times, — the great material was in- 
being made for judicial administration in any other place, except onlj, 
that two sons of Samuel were sent to Beersheba in Judah. Here is 
a character of that local history, to which a neighbourhood is all the world. 
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tended to be the events of politics and war. And, on 
the other hand, the book of Joshua, which there are the 
best reasons for believing to be the earliest in this col- 
lection, actually does contain express attestations to the 
existence and authority of the " book of the Law," * 
and to numerous particulars of the Mosaic history and 
institutions ; t the very subject of the principal part of 
the book of Judges (not to speak of allusions to the 
ritual of worship in that last portion, which is of later 
date) t is the fulfilment of the predictions of Moses in 
respect to the condition of the people as consequent 
upon their conduct ; and in that portion of the books 
of Samuel which has been under our notice, we have 
already found several references to the sacred ceremo- 
nial, as the Law of Moses had established it ^ 

References to the existence, at any period, of re- 
ligious customs which the Law did not prescribe, have 
no force to disprove the existence of the Law at that 
period ; for the disposition to will-worship, in certain 
states of society, will have its vent, not superseding, but 
adding to, a prescribed ceremonial. There is related 
to have been, in the time of the Judges, " a feast of 
the Lord in Shiloh yearly,'' || which Moses never ap- 
pointed. But so there was a Feast of Purim, H and 
a Feast of Dedication, ** in later times, when no one 
doubts, that the Law, to which those celebrations were 
unknown, was in force. The tribes at Mizpeh " drew 

• See VoL I. p. 77. The early origin of the book of Joshua is ac- 
cordingly disputed by the class of critics to whom I have alluded. See 
De Wette's ** Beytrage zur Einleitung, " &c. B. i. ss. 136-151. 

t E. g. Josh. iu. 3-17 ; iv. 12, 13, 23 ; v. 2-9, 10- 12; vi 6 ei stq.; 
viiL 30- 35 ; xii. 1 -6 ; xiv. 1 tt stq, ; xviiL 1 ; xx. 1 - 9 ; xxi. 1 - 8 ; 
xxiL 10 - 34 ; xxiii. 6 ti stq. ; xxiv. 26. 

X Judges xvii. 13 ; xviii. 31 ; xx. 26, 27, 28. 

§ E. g. 1 Sam. L 3, 11, 24; il 13-17,27, 28; ill 3, 15; iv. 4; vi. 
14, 15. 

II Judges xxL 19. IT Esther ix. 2& «» John x. 29. 
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water, and poured it out before the Lord, and fasted/' * 
The fasting was a supererogatory service, as much 
as the libation. The law recognised only one annual 
fast; yet the Jews, when their professed devotion to 
that code was highest, "fasted often." t The pouring 
out of water was, as has been before remarked, a signifi- 
cant symbol of repentance ; nor can it, with any more 
plausibility, be argued, that that ceremony, because not 
enforced by the Law, implied ignorance of the Law on 
the part of those who performed it, than the same ar- 
gument could be held m respect to the Jews of our 
Saviour's time, who used baptism at the admission of a 
proselyte from Heathenism, and ate no "bread with 
unwashen hands.** J 

It has been thought, that, according to representa- 
tions in these books, there were sometimes more than 
one place of sacred convocation for the people, con- 
trary to the strict command of Moses. § But of this 
I see no proof. The one place, to which Moses com- 
manded sacrifices to be brought, was, of course, the 
one place, wherever that might be, where the ark and 
tabernacle stood for the time bemg. The tabernacle 
was a movable building. It was constructed with that 
very intent. Its place had been constantly changed in 
the wilderness, and Moses gave no law, requiring that 
it should become immediately stationary when brought 
to Canaan. Its original arrangements had also been 
made with a view to its speedy and convenient trans- 
fer from one place to another. Probably it did not re- 
quire the labor of an hour to put it, and its furniture, 
in a condition to be removed. Under these circum- 
stances, we are not to imagine, that any very extraor- 



* 1 Sam. vii. 6. f Luke v. 3a t Mark viL 5. 

§ Lev. L 3y 5 ; xvii. 1-9. 
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dinary occasion would be requisite, or even any occa* 
sion beyond one of slight and temporary convenience, 
to cause it to be removed, within short periods of time, 
to places not distant from each other; nor, — if we 
find the people meeting for religious offices, now at 
Shiloh, now at Shechem, then, after short intervals, at 
Mizpeh, Bethel,* Gilgal, and Kirjath-jearim, and again 
at other places, while this last was its regular station, — 
do these statements create any presumption whatever, 
that the people were worshipping in one place, and the 
ark, at the same time, was at another. 

Again ; it has been thought, that the ark and the 
tabernacle are sometimes represented as occupymg dif- 
ferent places, and that then (contrary to the Mosaic or- 
dinance) both were regarded as consecrating the spot 
where they stood, and were resorted to for religious 
services. But neither of this do I find any evidence. 
I take it to be the uniform sense of the Law, that the 
ark itself, the virtual seat of Jehovah's presence, was to 
designate always, by its own presence, the place where 
acceptable worship might be rendered. The tabernacle 
was but its shelter, having no sanctity, except what it 
derived from the treasure which it inclosed. If, at any 
tune, there was occasion for the Israelites to meet ** be- 
fore the Lord," without the presence of the ark, it was 
when the latter had been taken by the Philistines ; but 
we then read nothing of the kind. As to its being 
" brought into " or " out of the house of Abinadab,'' 1 1 
know of no direction of Moses, requiring, that, after 



* The mention of Bethel, in this connexion, is an admission, that the 
words, which, in Judges xx. 18, 26, xxi. 2, our translators have rendered 
" house of God," ought to be understood as a proper name. This 
seems to me, on the whole, a reasonable admission, though not be^rond dis- 
pute (comp. xxi. 19). See De Wette's " Beytrage " &c., B. i. ss. 230 ei seq. 

f ] Sam. vii. 1 ; 2 Sam. vL 4 ; comp. 10, 11, 1 Cbron. xiii. 13, 14. 
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the passage through the wilderness should be eflfected, 
it should still occupy the tent provided for its accom- 
modation on that journey ; nor does there appear any 
reason, why, under the altered circumstances, arrange- 
ment should not be made (as was done afterward, on 
a different scale) for its reception in a substantial edi- 
fice, while still the tabernacle might be kept ready for 
use on any occasion of temporary removal* 

Instances occur of acts of individuals, which were 
transgressions of religious duty, as Moses had defined 
it. But if Jephthah, in immolating his daughter, offered 
an unlawful sacrifice, it is plain, that we here see only 
the wild devotion of a rude robber, from which there 
would be much less plausibility in inferring, that the 
code of Moses was not yet in force, than in arguing 
from the autos dafe of the Holy Office, that the Chris- 
tian Scriptures had not been produced. If Gideon 
" made an ephod,'^ t and Solomon " sacrificed and 
burned incense in high places,'' J the way in which 
the acts of both are spoken of, so far fi^om admitting 
the inference, that the Law was not then in existence, 
shows, that they were considered culpable for disobey- 
ing it. Several of the kings, both of Israel and of Ju- 
dah, are charged with idolatry; but we shall not be 
prepared to argue, that even this gross violation of the 
fundamental principle of the Law disproves its exist- 
ence, unless we will say, that, when in Christendom 
there have been infidel monarchs, and even infidel Popes, 

* This proceeds on the supposition, that the ark was actually carried 
into and out o/* the houses ofAbinadab and Obed-edom, which is very 
probable. But the language will quite as well bear the construction, 
that it was brought to and from those houses, the tabernacle being 
pitched over it within their precincts. Nor, if any one should think, 
that the tabernacle, pitched by David on Mount Zion, was the identical 
tabernacle of the wilderness, is there any thing in the language of 
2 Sam. vL 17, nor even in that of 1 Chron. xv. 1, 3, xvL 1, to refute him. 

t Judges viiL 27. t 1 Kings iii. 3. 
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the Gospel records could not have been extant. As 
to alleged violations of mere ritual propriety, if the men 
of Beth-shemesh offered the animals, which conveyed 
back the ark fnom its captivity among the Philistines, 
"a burnt-offering unto the Lord,^'* it does not appear, 
that there was any thing illegal in their act, as being per- 
formed without the aid or presence of priests, for Beth- 
shemesh was a sacerdotal city.f If Samuel J and Saul ^ 
are said to have erected altars, we do not know, that they 
were meant to sacrifice upon ; for aught that appears 
they were monumental structures, like that erected by 
the eastern tribes on the bank of the Jordan, || If 
Samuel, H David,** and Elijah tt are said to have pre- 
sented offerings, on the one hand, it is not in dther 
of these cases clear, nor in any, except that of Eli- 
jah, strongly probable, that they did it without the aid 
of an officiating priest, or took any part but what is 
expressly assigned to the lay worshipper in the laws 
relating to the subject ;tt and, on the other hand, it 
is certain, that, whatever be our construction of those 
laws, the author of the books of Chronicles, whose 
scrupulous veneration for the Levitical system is mani- 
fest throughout his work, considered, that the office of 
the priest in sacrificing might, for sufficient cause, be 
delegated to others. §^ And at all events, single in- 
stances of such irregularity, supposing it to be certain 
that they occurred, afford a very feeble presumption 
against the earlier promulgation of the rules trans- 
gressed, 

* 1 Sam. vi. 14. t Josh. xxi. 16. J 1 Sam. viL 17. 

§ 1 Sam. xiv. 35. || Josh. xxii. IT 1 Sam. yiL 9 ; xvL 5. 

** 2 Sam. vi. 13, 17. ft ^ Kings xviiL 33. 

tt Lev. i. 2-5, 10, 11 ; iii. 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 13, &c. The strict direction, 
in Numb. xvi. 40 relates, not to offering victims, bat to burning incense. 

§§ 2 Chron. xxix. 34. As to this point, of peculiar circumstances being 
understood to afford a justification of what, independently of them, would 
not be lawful, comp. I Sam. xxi. 6^ with Matthew xii. 3, 4. 
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But further ; before a carfeful reasoner will feel jus- 
tified in bringing such single facts, culled here and 
there from the records of ihe later ages, into the con- 
troversy respecting the authenticity of the Law, he will 
consider it to be his duty to inquire, whether 'he has 
sufficient evidence, that the facts themselves ocourred. 
If he finds cause to believe, that the compositions 
which contain these statements betray, in numerous 
other instances, impertect or erroneous information, he 
will just so far find cause to hesitate as to accepting 
these statements as safe foundation for an argument. 
It is one thing to regard a writer as of good authority 
when he describes the general state of a nation at a 
particular period, and indicates the institutions under 
which it then lived ; and quite another, to place implicit 
confidence in his accounts of single actions of indi- 
vidual men. Attributing m supernatural, or otherwise 
peculiar character to some person of whom he writes, 
an aothor may understand that character to involve the 
privilege of departure from the letter of the Law, But 
the reader, who does not see sufficient reason to adopt 
his opinion on the former point, will, at least, have equal 
scruples as to accepting his statements relative to the 
latter. Once more ; if the books of Samuel and Kings 
were the work of one band, the author of the former 
believed the written Law to have existed before Da- 
vid's time ; ^ and, at all events, .references to institu- 
tions of the Law, in the books of Samuel, show their 
writer to have believed that it was in force at the time 
so referred to. It follows, that he was able to reconcile 
with the fact of its existence any deviations from it 
which may have occurred ; and, if so, it is not for us, at 
this distant day, to pretend, that they were irreconcilable. 

* 1 Kings ii. a 

VOL. II. 34 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

THE REIGN OP SAUL. 
1 SAMUEL XIIL 1. — XXXL 13. 

DsrCCTS IN THE ACCOUNT OP THE EaeLT PaRT OF SaVL*8 RcMN. 

Attack op Jonathan upon Gkba, and CoNSiquKNT Wak with 

THE PHII.I8TINES. — SaCRIPICE BT SaUL AT GlLOAL, AND DIS- 
PLEASURE OP Samuel. — Succbsspul Assault op Jonathan and 
HIS Armour-BbaRer upon a Philistine Garrison. — Defeat op 
THE Philistine Arut bt Saul. — Rescue op Jonathan from 
HIS Displeasure through the Interference of the People. 
— Indionation op Samuel at his Manner op PRosscuriNe the 
War with the Amalekites. — Warnin« of his Future De- 
position FROM THE Throne. — Comparison of this Account 
WITH A preceding Passage. — David anointed bt Samuel, as 
Future Kino op Israel. — Different Accounts of the In- 
troduction OF David to Saul. — Combat of Dayid with Go- 
liath. — Saul's Jealousy op Dayid. — Friendship op David and 
Jonathan. — David's Military Successes. — His Marriage with 
Saul's Daughter. — Attempts of Saul upon his Life. — His 
Visit to Ahimblech, and Consequent Slaughter op the 
Priests bt Doeg. — His Victory over the Philistines, and 
Siul's continued Persecution op him. — Death and Burial op 
Samuel. — Clemency of David towards Nabal. — Protection 

EXTENDED TO DaVID BY THE KiNG OP GaTH* — SaUL's CONSULTA- 
TION WITH A Witch. — Victory of David over the Amale- 
kites. — Defeat, Death, and Burial of Saul and Jonathan. 

The words, which introduce the thirteenth chapter 
of the first book of Samuel, will not bear the rendering 
given to them by the authors of our version. If trans- 
lated agreeably to the analogy of the same fi3rm of 
expression, as it occurs in numerous other places, they 
would read, either " Saul was one year old, when he be- 
gan to reign '' (which, considering the connexion^ cannot 
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be supposed to have been the representation mtended); 

or else, "Saul was years old,'' the writer having left 

a blank for the present, with the purpose of filling it up 
afterwards, when the number required should have 
been ascertained ; a purpose which he never fulfilled. 

Further ; in what we have hitherto read of Saul, he 
is represented as ** a choice young man/' * When he 
next appears in the history, it is as the father of a war- 
rior of sufficient age to be intrusted with a responsible 
command. The silence, in which the writer passes 
over the intervening period, is another indication of the 
deficiency of his materials. And even the length of 
the interval between the earlier and the later series of 
events, which he undertakes to record, it is probable, 
that he did not suppose himself to be acquamted with. 
It is true, that, according to the present Hebrew text, 
two years of Saul's reign had passed, when Jonathan, 
bis son, commanded his troops at Gibeah ; f but this is 
inconsistent with the previous statement of Saul's be- 
ing but a youth when called to the throne, and it is 
necessary to allow, either that the text is corrupt, or 
that the statements are contradictory to a degree, which 
it is hard to imagine should have escaped the notice of 
the compQer. } 

In the record, to which we have attended, of the ad- 

•lSuii.ix.2. t3riii,1, 2. 

}The old vemona tiie great freedom wiUi this pasaage, apparenUy 
wiUi a view to avoid the appearance of contradictioD. The Alexandrine 
omits the first verse altogether, despairing, it would seem, of making 
any thing of it The Chaldee reads ; ^ Saul, when he began to reign, 
was like an innocent child of a jear old, and he reigned two years " 
Slc. ; the Syriac, << When Saul had reigned one or two years ^ ; and the 
Arabic, *^ When Saul had reigned one, two, or three years." The Vul- 
gate acts the part of a faithful translator, without regard to consequences, 
and makes Saul, as king, take command of three thousand men, and 
conduct the other movements related in the context, when only three 
yeandd. 
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ministration of Samuel, it was stated, that **the Philis- 
tines were subdued, and they came no more into the 
coast of Israel ; and the hand of the Lord was against 
the Philistines all the days of Samuel ; and the cities, 
which the Philistines had taken from Israel, were re- 
stored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath, and the 
coasts thereof did Israel deliver out of the hands of the 
Philistines."* Either, however, the relative portion 
of the two nations subsequently underwent material 
changes, of which we are not informed, or else the 
writer did not esteem it to be inconsistent with bis 
design to incorporate into his book discordant repre- 
sentations upon this point A Philistine garrison at 
Geba, a sacerdotal city within the limits of the tribe 
of Benjamin,t was stormed by Jonathan with his troops 
assembled at Gibeah ; and this became the signal for 
a general war, which, boldly as the Israelites had pro- 
voked it, threw them at once into the greatest con- 
sternation. No sooner did they see the Philistine force, 
of which one part consisted of "thirty thousand char- 
iots," poured upon their territory, than " the people did 
hide themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in iDcks, 
and in high places, and in pits ; and some of the He- 
brews went over Jordan to the land of Gad and Gil- 
ead ;" while, as to those who resorted to Saul, "all the 
people followed him trembling." He waited for Samuel, 
to present with him a solemn offering, by which he 
hoped, at once, to propitiate the divine favor, and in- 
spirit his timid adherents. "But Samuel came not to 
Gilgal," when the time he had appointed had arrived ; 
" the people were scattered fix)m him " ; and the im- 
petuous Saul, impatient at the delay, proceeded to im- 



• 1 Sam. viL 13, 14. 

t Comp. Jofih. xxL 17 ; 1 Kings xr. 29; Isaiah z. 29. 
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molate the victims in the prophet's absence. The so- 
lemnity was no sooner over, than Samuel arrived, and, 
indignant at Saul's misconduct, assured him, that, as a 
punishment of it, the Lord, who, if he had been obe- 
dient, would have established bis house permanendy 
upon the throne, had now determined to depose him, 

and had *^ sought him a man after hb own heart, 

to be captain over his people."* 

* ] Sam. xiii. 1-14, — If the writer here meant to represent Saul as 
offering a sacrifice without the intervention of a priest, he also represents 
Samuel as rehuking him severely for his presumption ; so that it would be 
impossible to appeal to the passage in proof of its having been held lawful 
in those times to sacrifice in a different way from what the Law, as we 
have it, prescribes. But I conceive, that this is not the import of the nar- 
rative. We find Gilgal to have been frequently the place of national 
resort and worship, and there it is likely that the tabernacle then was, 
with its attendant priests, ready to present the sole offering of Saul, or 
that which he should make jointly with Samuel. Wliat the writer in- 
tended to represent, as cause of offence to the latter, I take to have been, 
that Saul should have pretended to proceed without his presence, when, 
M one intrusted with the messages of Jehovah, he had appointed to 
take a part in the proposed solemnity. Saul had "* not kept the command- 
ment of the Lord," because he had disregarded Samuel's own direction in 
X. 8. — ''He tarried seven days, according to Me sd iitnt that Samud had 
appniniid " &c, (8). One cannot undertake, with such imperfect means, 
to elaborate a theory concerning the composition of this book, showing 
how materials, drawn from different sources, were incorporated into one 
whole ; but I cannot but think, that we have here another part of the 
same narrative, which, according to a suggestion made above (p. 258), 
was interrupted at x. 16. Towards the conclusion of that passage, 
Samuel is represented as appointing with Saul a meeting to sacrifice to- 
gether, to be held at Gilgal ; ^ Seven days," says he, *< shalt thou tarry, 
till I come to thee, and show thee what thou shalt do" (x, 8). Of the 
keeping of this important assignation, we read nothing whatever in the 
context, but in place of it (at x. 17, where I have proposed to under- 
stand an independent narrative as beginning) we find the people collect- 
ed by Samuel at Mizpeh. {n the course of this latter account, they are 
indeed declared (xL 14, 15) to have been called by him to Gilgal for a 
great religious coronation-festivity. But, so far from any thing being 
there said of Saul^s going to Gilgal to wait for Samuel a week, it appears 
to be implied, that they went together. It is not till we reach the account 
of Saul's Philistine war, that the appo'mtment of the interview at Gilgal 
is again referred to, and then it is referred to in very precise terms. It 
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Samuel, leaving the king, is said to bare gone to 
" Gibeah of Benjamin,'* the city of SauPs abode, whither 
Saul soon conducted "the people that were present 
with him, about six hundred men ; *' so small a force did 
he now retain of the three hundred and thirty thousand 
whom he had led against the Ammonites. The war 
proceeded under great disadvantages to the Israelites, 
their enemy having, as a measure of precaution, de- 
prived them of all their artificers in iron; so, "that 
there was neither sword nor spear found in the hand 
of any of the people that were with Saul and Jona- 
than, but with Saul, and with Jonathan his son, was 
there found/' * 

Without his father's knowledge, and accompanied 
only by his armour-bearer, Jonathan set oflf to try his 
fortune against a Philistine garrison. "Behold,'' said he 
to his attendant, " we will pass over unto these men, and 
we will discover ourselves unto them ; if they say thus 
unto us, * Tarry until we come to you,' then we wiD 
stand still in our place, and will not go up unto them ; 
but if they say thus, * Come up unto us,' then we will 
go up; for the Lord hath delivered them into our 
hand ; and this shall be a sign unto us." They were 
received with what they had agreed to consider as a 
divine intimation to pursue their adventure. They fell 
upon the Philistine host, "and that first slaughter, 

seems probable, that, early in SauPs reign, Uiere bad been imposing i#> 
ligious ceremonies at Qilgal, of which different accounts had been trans- 
mitted to later times, and that these are preserved bj the writer, on the 
one hand, in 1 Sam. zL 14 H seq., and, on the other, in ziiL 8 et sef. 
(comp. X. 8). According to the latter account, the offence of Saul, wluch 
ultimately caused his deposition firom the throne, took place on this oc* 
casion, while the former is silent respecting it ; and, according to another 
passage, to come presenUy under our notice, that offence was committed 
at another time, and under tontewhat similar, yet not the same cncom- 
fltances. 
•lSam.ziu.l5-2a 
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which Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was about 
twenty men, within, as it were, an half acre of land ; 

and there was trembling in the host, in the field, 

and among all the people ; the garrison and the spoil- 
ers, they also trembled, and the earth quaked; so it 

was a very great tremblmg ; and, behold, the 

multitude melted away, and they went on beating down 
one another.'' In short, a rout followed, like that of the 
Midianites, when Gideon had first reconnoitred their 
camp with his servant Phurah, and then assailed it 
with his three hundred soldiers.* 

Saul and his party, watching the strange scene from 
a distance, and proceeding to inquire who was missing 
from their camp, discovered the absence of Jonathan 
and his attendant. The king summoned the young 
high priest, Abiah, great-grandson of Eli, — who, in this 
instance, it is expressly said, was at the camp in at- 
tendance upon the ark, — apparently with the intention 
of consulting him, whether it was the divine will that a 
general onset should be made. But, the confusion in 
the enemy's host continuing and increasing, Saul could 
restrain himself no longer. He led his troops to the 
assaultj and, joined by other Israelites who came forth 
from their retreats, completed the triumph of the day. 
His followers, faint with their exertions, put to death 
the animals which fell into their hands, and, contrary to 
the precepts of the Law, ate them without first ridding 
them of the blood ; an offence, which, being reported 
to Saul, he reproved and forbade, and took means to 
prevent its repetition. In his earnestness to have no 
time lost in the pursuit, he had pronounced an impre- 
cation upon any one who should refresh himself with 
food till evening. Jonathan, ignorant of this, had tasted 

* 1 Sam. ziv. 1-16; comp. Judges vii. 9 et stq. 
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a little wild honey, which, passing through a wood, he 
had collected on the end of his staff. When^ at eve- 
ning, Saul came to inquire of God through the priest, 
whether he should still continue the pursuit, he re- 
ceived no answer. Persuaded that this must have 
been owing to some sin of the people, he took means, 
like those which had been adopted by Joshua, in the 
case of Achan, to ascertain who was the transgressor. 
By the judgment of the lot, Jonathan was designated, 
who, owning what he had done, and being condemned 
by his father to die, was rescued by the people. The 
writer does not represent them to have incurred the 
divine displeasure in consequence ; a fact which may 
be thought at variance with his intimations of the cause 
why no response had been made to SmVs application 
through the priest, and of a divine agency in the pro- 
cess by which Jonathan's act had been discovered. 
The chapter concludes with a brief statement respect* 
ing the various military operations in which Saul was 
engaged against the enemies of Israel on the different 
frontiers, and a mention of the names of the royal 
family.* 

Saul had been charged by Samuel to make his con- 
flict with the Amalekites a war of extermination, both 
for man and beast. With a force of two hundred and 
ten thousand men, he ^came to a city of Amalek, and 



♦ 1 Sam. xiv. 17-52. — "The Hebrews that were with the Philistines 
before that tifioe," &c. (21); if, for D^^^ri, we read here Dnjgn, we 
obtain the better sense, which the Septuagint version expresses; viz. 
" the slaves that were with the Philistines,** &c. ; that is, the Hebrew 
captives, whom the Philistines had brought with them to the war, took 
the opportunity to desert to their countrymen. — *<Saul built an altar 
unto the Lord " (35) ; this was very probably not an altar for sacrifice, 
but a monumental structure, like whitt Saul is afterwards (xv. 12) said 
to have erected to commemorate his victory over the Amalekites ; comp. 
p. 264. 
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laid wait in the valley • And Saul smote the 

Amalekites, and he took Agag, the kmg of the 

Araalekites alive, and utterly destroyed all the people 
with the edge of the sword; but Saul and the people 
spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, and of the 
oxeUf and of the fallings, and the lambs, and all that 
was good, and would not utterly destroy them/' Upon 
this it is said, that there ^^ came the word of the Lord 
unto Samuel, saying, ^ It repenteth me, that I have set 
up Saul to be king; for he is turned back from follow- 
ing me, and hath not performed my commandments/ 
And it grieved Samuel; and he cried unto the Lord 
all night/' He did not, however, hesitate to pronounce 
his message. He proceeded to Gilgal, whither the king 
had gone. Saul would have excused himself for sparing 
the herds and flocks of the Amalekites, by saying, that 
he reserved them for a great sacrifice to Jehovah ; but 
the indignant prophet replied, that Jehovah loved obe-* 
dience better than sacrifice, and that rejection ^from 
being king over Israel ^ was to be the inevitable pen- 
alty of this disregard of the divine will. Samuel yields 
ed to the king's intreaties, so far as to unite with him 
once more ^^ before the elders of the peofde, and before 
Israel," m an act of worship; then, having put Agag 
to death with his own huid, he retired to his home at 
Ramah, and *^came no more to see Saul until the day 
of his death."* 

Here, I conceive, we have a second and different 
account, conveyed by tradition or record to the time of 
the compile of this book, of the occasion of Saul's 
degradation from the regal dignity. The composition. 



• 1 Sam. XV. 1-35. —Verses 2, 8, contain a reference to the record 
in Ex. xviL 8 - 16. — *< Saul said unto the Kenites," iic (1 Sam. xv. 6) $ 
comp. Numb. xxiv. 31 ; Ju^^es iv. 11. 

VOL. II. 36 
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which relates, that Samuel delivered to Saul a com- 
mand, in language which recognises a divine choice o( 
him as king, and implies no previous displeasure;* 
that, when that command was disobeyed, he was deep- 
ly grieved by the information, that Saul must be su- 
perseded in his office ;t and that then he proceeded 
to inform the king of the penalty incurred by the 
present fault ; X — this composition can scarcely be re- 
ferred to the same hand which had before recorded, 
that his dismission was resolved upon because of anoth- 
er offence, and that his successor was already indi- 
cated. § 

It is comparisons, like these, of the discordant con- 
tents of different passages, which, perhaps, convey the 
fullest satisfaction respecting the character of these 
books ; showing, that they can neither have been com- 
posed under supernatural illumination, which cannot mis- 
lead, nor with full and accurate knowledge obtamed m 
any way. If we point out what, in other writingsi, 
would be accounted mere trivialities of statement, it is 
possible to make the reply, that events are important, 
or otherwise, according to their relations, and that tf we 
knew more of the relations of those in question, they 
might be revealed to us in a different light When we 
refer to the record of events, which, if they took place, 
were miraculous, and say, that they are improbable, be- 
cause miracles will not take place without suffident 
reason, and for these no such reason appears, there re- 
mains room for the general remark, that, thou^ no 
rtoson appears, it may, for aught we can surely know, 
have existed. When we appeal to instances, to which, 
from their nature, the supposition of miracle is inap- 
plicable, and in which a course of action is described, 

•lSam.zv.1. tzT.n. txv.'A^ $xiiLl3,14. 
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irreooncilable with the laws of ike human mind, we 
propose a very strong argument, and one not so easily 
evaded as the rest, against the credibility of the nar- 
rative which presents them. But when we discern m- 
consistent statements in the same history, the ques- 
tion respecting the supernatural mformation, and even 
respecting the competent knowledge of its author, 
would seem to be at an end. Of two inconsistent state- 
ments, bo& cannot be entirely true, though both may 
be false ; and he who has written that which is not en- 
tirely true, cannot have been completely and precisely 
informed, either by inspiration or by human testimony. 
Whether an alleged inconsbtency exists, may often 
present a question ; but, whenever ascertained to exist, 
it settles the ulterior question respecting the absolute 
credibility of the writer. 

Two other passages presently follow, to which, as I 
view them, the same remark is applicable as to the last 
two which were compared. They relate to the first 
acquamtance of Saul with David, that illustrious sub- 
ject of Jewish hbtory and song, who now first appears 
upon the stage. 

In the first, we are told, that Samuel, in pursuance 
of a divine command, repaired to the house of one Jesse, 
at Bethlehem, in the district of Judah, and there, still 
under the same direction, by the customary form of 
anomting, consecrated his youngest son, David, to be 
the future monarch of Israel. David's introduction to 
the king soon followed. The naturally violent passions 
of Saul had been exasperated, by the cares of his re- 
sponsible place, into occasional fits of insanity. It was 
recommended to him to try the efiect of the soothing 
power of mufflc ; and, by one of those about him, ^ a 
son of Jesse ^ was mentioned, as "cunning in playing,** 
as well as possessed of other accomplishments fitting 
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him to be an attendant upon the royal person. Saul 
sent for David, whose presence confirmed the faTor- 
able representations which had been made. The king 
"loved him greatly, and he became his armour-bearer;** 
and, with his father's approbation, remained a member 
of the royal household, exerting his minstrel skill to 
calm the agitations of his master's mind, as often as 
" an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him." * 

In the chapter which follows this account, David 
is introduced to the reader of the hbtory under 
quite different circumstances. The Philistine war still 
raging, a champion of prodigious size, and wearing 
an enormous weight of armour, advances bdbre the 
heathen host, and offers defiance to ^ the armies of the 
living God,'* proposing that the question of slavery and 
dominion, between the contending powers, shall be set- 
tled by the event of a single combat between himself 
and some valiant Israelite. The challenge, repeated 
every day, through forty days, throws the Israelitish 
host into desperate alarm. But relief comes from an 
unexpected quarter. At this time there lived, m Beth- 
lehem of Judah, an Ephrathite, whose name was Jesse. 
He had eight sons, of whom three were with the army. 
David, the youngest, who remained at home, in charge 



♦ 1 Sam. xvi. 1-23. — " Say, < I am come to sacrifice to the Lord * " 
(3) ; I think it may be inferred, that^ in the writer's opmion, even Sanuiel 
was not at liberty, at least on ordinary occasions, to sacrifice in any 
place indifferently. Otherwise, bis having a sacrifice in view would 
have been no explanation to Saul of his visit to Jesse ; it would have 
excited, much more than quieted suspicion. But if the ark was now at 
Bethlehem, or at some place in its neighbourhood (for instance, at Mii- 
peh, where we oflen find it), Saul would not be surprised to learn, that 
Samuel, having a sacrifice in view, had taken a journey from Ramah fbr 
the purpose. — " David came to Saul ; • . . • . and be became his ar- 
mour-bearer " (21); in modem language this would be expressed by 
saying, he was appointed the king's aid'de'-camp ; he became a member 
of hia military Ikmily. 
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of his father's flock, was sent by him to visit his broth- 
ers at the camp, and carry them a supply of necessa- 
ries. Witness to the impious challenge of the Philistine 
giant, and learning that the king had promised great 
wealth, and his own daughter's hand, to the Israelitish 
soldier, tvho should deliver his people in this fearful 
emergency, he offers himself to the unequal strife, not*- 
withstanding the contemptuous remonstrance of his 
brethren, who had known him only as a shepherd boy, 
and, what is still more strange, with the implied con* 
sent of the people to accept the conditions offered by 
Goliath, and stake their freedom on the success of one 
so young and feeble. The king, informed of the pur- 
pose of the stranger youth, summons him to his own 
presence, and, perceiving his confidence, that "the 
Lord that delivered " him ** out of the paw of the lion, 
and out of the paw of the bear," slain by him while 
keeping the flock of Jesse, would also deliver him "out 
of the hand of this Philistine," consents, that he shall 
undertake the desperate service. David declines the 
use of the king's armour, as of a kind of defence to 
which he had not been used, and proceeds on his en- 
terprise, carrying only a staff, a sling, and five smooth 
stones in his shepherd's bag.* 

* 1 Sam. xyii. 1-40. — ^ Goliath of Gath, whode height was six cuhits 
and a span " (4) ; that is, eleven feet, at the current computation of a 
foot and four fiflbs to the cubit — ** David went, and returned from Saul 
to feed his father^s sheep" (15); not that the king's armour-bearer had, 
in time of war, gone back to his father to take care of a flock^ but the 
yontb, who, in this narrative, is unknown in that character, was . in the 
habit of going to and from Saul's camp in the service of his father 
and brothers. He ** went from Sanl " in the same sense in which his 
brethren, repairing to the camp, are said (14) to have ** followed SauL" 
— -^The man who killetb him, the king will enrich him with great 
ndMs, and will give htm his daughter" (25) ; we read of no fulfilmem 
of this promise in the sequel ; David afterwards became Said's son-i»« 
law, but it was on a different condition firom that of killing Goiath ; 
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The combatants approach each other, and the Phflis- 
tme accosts David with coixtemptuous language, to 
which he replies with the expression of his reliance 
on the protection of his father's Grod. A stone fix)m his 
sling stuns and prostrates his adversary; and David, 
drawing Goliath's own sword, puts him to death, bears 
away his head to Jerusalem as a trophy of the exploit, 
and deposits Goliath's armour m his own tent The 
Israelites rush upon the Philistmes, and complete the 
victory ; and Saul, having made inquiry respecting Da- 
vid, of Abner, who professed himself as ignorant as his 
master, summoned David to his presence, and, being 
informed of his parentage, retained him as a member of 
his own household. '^Saul took him that day, and 
would let him go no more home to his father's house.'' * 

I have said, that here are two independent and in- 
consistent accounts of the first acquaintance of Saul 
with David. It is impossible, without disr^arding the 
drcumstances of the case out of favor to a preconceived 
hypothesis, to view them in any other light Through 
the whole of the second narrative, we look in vain for 
any thing which appears like a contmuation of what is 
contained in the first And, on the other hand, to sup- 
pose, either that, as compositions, they were originally 
successive parts of one whole, or that, in fact, the 
events took place as, according to the present arrange- 
ment, they are described, is to suppose, that the shep- 



comii. xviiL 22- 27. — *' Eliab's anger was kindled against David, and he 
said, 'Why earnest thou down hither? and with whom hast thga left 
those few sheep in the wilderness ? I know thy pride, and the naughti- 
ness of thine heart ; for thou art come down, that thou mightest see the 
battle.' And David said, * What have I now done ? Is there not a 
cause ? "* (28, 29). The king's armour-bearer would not have been ad- 
dressed with such a taunt by any man in his senses, nor would he have 
made such a reply. 
* 1 Sam. z?iL 41 — anriiL 2. 
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herd boy, whose pretension to undertake a soldier's 
proper duty excited only ridicule and indignation, was 
the same who is either represented as having been, or 
who actually had been, known before as an officer of 
high rank about the king ; * that Saul is represented as 
being, or that he actually was, unacquainted with an in- 
dividual t who had previously filled a responsible place 
near his person, t who had been the companion of his 
private hours, § and with whose family he had held 
communication respecting the continuance oi his ser- 
vice; and that (if it be said that something must be 
allowed for the disordered state of Saul's mind) Abner, 
his general, labored under an equal ignorance of one, 
with whom he must previously have held intunate official 
relations. || A critic cannot, without great unfaithfulness 
to his office, pass over circumstances, so strongly indic- 
ative as these of the character of a writing. H 

A warm friendship grew up between David and 
Jonathan, the son of Saul ; while, on the other hand, 
David became an object of jealousy and hatred to the 
king, by reason of the applause and popularity which 
foUowed his recent expldt. So far did this feeling pro- 
ceed, that Saul, in an access, real or feigned, of the 
mental malady to which he was subject, twice attempt- 
ed, but unsuccessfully, the life of his young attendant 
At length David was removed from his place about the 
rojfal person, and sent into the field against the Philis- 
tines as ^ captain over a thousand " ; and, to excite him 
,the more to some hazardous enterprise, in which he 



• 1 Sam. xvi 93 ; comp. 18. f xviL 55- 58. 

t xtL »L § xvLSa I xviL 55. 

t The passages, xviL 13-31, 54 — zviii. 5, are missing from the Vati- 
ean manascript of the Septaagint version. But this proves nothiDg, 
except that the copyist observed the contradictions which they presented 
to the context, and therefbie forebore to record them. 
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might fall a victim to his patriotism and courage, Saul 
promised him his eldest daughter in marriage, if he 
would **be valiant," and "fight the Lord's battles.*^ 
The promise was broken ; but, being renewed in respect 
to the king's second daughter, with a specification of 
the desperate service by which such a high alliance 
was to be won, David fulfilled twofold the conditions of 
the ofier, and " Saul gave him Michal his daughter to 
wife." * 

The brave and wise conduct of David, and the 
elevation which he had attained, both as the iavorite 
of the people, and as a member of the royal fami* 
ly, embittered yet more against him the irritable spirit 
of Saul, and led to further practices , against his life. 
By the good oflBces of Jonathan, a temporary recon- 
ciliation was effected ; but agam, under the same 
circumstances bs before, the king assailed him with a 
deadly weapon, and afterwards beset his house with 
assassins, from whom he escaped by a stratagem of 
Michal. In this exigency of his fortunes, David had 
recourse to Samuel at Ramah, who with him ^went 
and dwelt in Naioth." Thither " Saul sent messengers 
to take David," who, on approaching Samuel and fab 
company, were seized with a sudden impulse, like what 
is said to have possessed the king himself on a previous 
occasion, " and they also prophesied" A second and 
third party, having been despatched on the same.er^ 
rand, were affected in the same extraordinary manner. 

• 1 Sam. xviii. 3-27. — "He prophesied in the midst of the house" 
(10); rather (agreeably to the Hitbpahel fonn of the verb) "he played 
the prophet," quasi "he ranted," "he raved." — Veraes 13-16 teem 
bat a more compendious form of the statenieat in 5 - 9, suggeetinif the 
probability, that originally they did not belong together. — "Thoushalt 
this day be my son-in-law 'm tiie one of the twain "(21) ; there is nothiBf 
in the orrginsl corresponding with the words in italics; our translatow 
make a text, to avoid what Memed to be a diftcol^ (eomji. lt)» 
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At length Saul went in person to the place, and became 
a subject of the same influence. " He stripped off his 
clothes also, and prophesied before Samuel in like man- 
ner, and lay down naked all that day, and all that 
night; wherefore they say; *Is Saul also among the 
prophets ? ' " It is unpossible, I thmk, not to recognise 
in this passage another edition (so to speak) of the 
account before given, in connexion with that of Saul's 
first visit to Samuel, of the origin of a proverbial ex- 
pression, applied to such as were observed to be in 
uncongenial company.^ 

Under circumstances so threatening, David withdrew 
from Naioth, and betook himself to his friend Jonathan 
for sympathy and counsel If we should regard these 
statements as making parts of a continuous narrative, it 
would be necessary to understand, that he felt himself 
under obligation, notwithstanding all that had passed, to 
present himself for the ceremonious duty of attendance 
upon the king at the approaching feast of the new 
moon, or to be provided with some sufficient excuse 
for absence. Jonathan, stipulating, that, in requital of 
his kindness, David, when exalted to the greatness 
which awaits him, shall ^^show kindness" to himself 
and his " house for ever,'* engages to offer his apology, 
and to acquaint him with the manner of its reception, 
and with the observation^ made by him respecting the 
present feelings and purposes of Saul ; and to this end 
it is agreed between the friends, that, according as Da- 
vid, from a place of concealment, shall hear Jonathan 
give one or another direction to his servant, he shall 



• 1 Sam. xviii. 28 — xix. 24. comp. x. 10- 13. — " He prophe- 
sied before Samael " (xiz. 24). But in xv. 35, we read (according to the 
original, which oar translators have misrepresented, to disguise the con- 
tradiction), ^ Samael did not see Saul again till the day of his death.^ 

VOL. u. 36 
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understand, that the danger is over, or that he must 
seek safety in flight. On the first day of the feast, Saul 
observes David's vacant seat in silence. On the sec- 
ond, he makes inquiry of Jonathan, and is so incensed 
by his reply as to assail him with a deadly weapon. 
Jonathan, accordingly, proceeds to give to David the 
sign agreed upon, and contrives opportunity for an in- 
terview, at which, in parting, they renew their protesta- 
tions of constant friendship.* 

By this time it would seem, that the tabernacle had 
been conveyed to a city of the tribe of Benjamin,t 
called JVofi. To this place David repairs, and, pretend- 
ing, that he has been despatched on an important secret 
service by the king, applies to the high priest for food 
and arms. Ahimelech produces the heavy sword of 
Goliath from its place of deposite within the sacred pre- 
cincts ; and for food, being provided with no other, al- 
lows him to take some stale loaves of shew-bread, 
which had been removed from the Holy Place. In 
this extremity of his fortunes, David withdrew first to 
the court of Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, where 
he feigned idiocy; next, to a retirement within the 
bounds of his own tribe, where he gathered followers 
of " every one that was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was discontented,** to 
the number of " about four hundred men '* ; next, to the 
country of the Moabites, from whose king he solicited 
protection for his parents; and, lastly, — under the di- 
rection of the prophet Gad, who now first a^^ars in 



* 1 Sam. XX. 1 - 42. — The arrangemeDts of Jonathan for an inteiriew 
with David, for the purpose of giving him information respecting Saul's 
designs, have a resemblance to each other, as represented in xiz. % 3, 
and in XX. 18 - 23, though in the former case the statement seems to have 
been left incomplete. 

t See Nehemiah xL 31, 32. 
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the history, — to a forest solitude within the territory of 
Judah.* 

Saul, hearing of David's movements, gave vent to his 
harsh and suspicious temper, in charges against his 
son, of abetting the rebellious designs of the son of 
Jesse, and in appeals to his Benjamite followers, wheth- 
er, if a descendant from Judah should supplant him on 
the throne, they could hope, at his hand, for wealth and 
dignities like what they now enjoyed. In this exas* 
perated state of his feelings, an Idumean, named Doeg, 
came and informed him of the recent transaction, to 
which he had been witness, between David and Ahim- 
elech. The insane rage of the king no longer knew 
any bounds. He commanded an indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of the priests of Nob. "But the servants of the king 
would not put forth their hand to fall upon the priests 
of the Lord; and the king said to Doeg, ^Tum thou 
and fall upon the priests/ And Doeg, the Edomite, 
turned, and he fell upon the priests, and slew, on that 
day, fourscore and five persons that did wear a linen 
ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests, smote he 
with the edge of the sword, both men and wcnnen, chil- 
dren and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and sheep, 
with the edge of the sword. And one of the sons of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, escaped 
and fled after David" He was spared to act an im- 
portant part in the later history.f 



* ISanuxxLl — zxiL 5.— ''The cave Adallam" (xzii 1). In Jofh. 
zv. 35) Adallam is the name of a place wiUiin the bonnds of Jndah. — 

'^ David said unto the king of Moab, < Let my father and my 

mother, I pray thee, eome forth and be with yon'" (1 Sam. xziL 3); 
David, perhaps, sought a place of refuge for his parents anxmg the Mo- 
abites^ on account of the descent of his family from that race, throngfa 
Eath. 

tzzii 6-33.— << Ahimeledi, the son of Ahitnb" (9; oenp. xxl 1). 
Was Ahimelech another name, as the cenmenCaton say, «f Abiah, men- 
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Intelligence being brought to David of a marauding 
excursion of the Philistines, he is related to have ^ in- 
quired of the Lord," whether he shall advance with his 
small party to repel them, and to have received an 
aflSrmative reply; which was repeated, when the m- 
quiry was made a second time, in consequence of the 
disinclination of his followers. The event <iorresponded 
with the encouragement which had been given. "Da- 
vid and his men went to Keilah, and fought with the 
Philistines, and smote them with a great slaugh- 
ter ; '* and at this place it was, according to the present 
account, that he was joined by the priest Abiathar. 
Hither, also, Saul resolved to pursue him, and, David 
having applied, through Abiathar, for divine instruction 
respecting the degree of danger to which he was ex- 
posed, and being informed, that the men of Keilah were 
prepared to betray him to the king, he " and his men^ 
which were about six hundred, arose and depso^ted out 
of Keilah, and went whithersoever they could go. ..... 

And David abode in the wilderness in strong holds, and 
remained in a mountain in the wilderness of Zipb.'' * 

Here he had another stolen interview with Jonathan, 
in which they renewed their vows of friendship ; and 
hither, by mformation derived from the neighbouring 



tioned in ziv. 3 ? or had Ahimelech succeeded to the priesthood, after 
bis hrother Abiah's death? or did different records assign the high 
priest's office at the same time, one to one person, the other to another ? 
• 1 Sam, xxiiL 1-14. — "David inquired of the Lord'* (2, 4); this 
wis before the high priest had joined him ; the writer's idea probably 
was, that he prayed to have divine direction communicated to him in a 

dream ; comp. xxvjdi. 6. — ** Abiathar fled to David to Keilah * 

{6) ; comp. xxii. 5, 20, 21. — " David said to Abiathar the priest, 

< Bring hither the ephod ' " (9) ; comp. 6. It seems that the writer, who 
understood that David might, on an emergency, apply directly for an 
intimation of the divine mind, conceived that he would prefer to do so, 
when circumstances permitted, through the high priest, clothed in hia 
pontifieal attire ; comp. Ex. xzviiL 98-80; VoL L i^ 911, 919. 
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inhabitants, be was traced by Saul, who continued the 
pursuit till he was withdrawn from it by the alarm of a 
Philistine invasion.* Returning after a short time, and 
learning the place of David's present retreat, the king 
came up with him at the head of three thousand men. 
He chanced to enter alone a cave, in which David and 
his party (large as it was) had concealed themselves ; 
and David, resisting the advice of his friends to use his 
advantage in ridding himself at once of his implacable 
enemy, contented himself with secretly approaching the 
king and cutting off a piece of his robe ; which he had 
no sooner done, than he was visited with self-reproach 
for offering even such an indignity as this to his *^ mas- 
ter, the Lord's anointed.'' When Saul had issued from 
the cavern, David followed and called after him, and, 
approaching him with all demonstrations of reverence, 
remonstrated with him on the unreasonableness and 
cruelty of his hostile proceedings. " My father, see," 
said the unoffending fugitive; "yea, see the skirt of 
thy robe in my hand ; for in that I cut off the skirt of 
thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and see, that 
there is neither evil nor transgression in mine hand, and 
I have not sinned agamst thee ; yet thou huntest my 
soul to take it The Lord judge between me and thee, 
and the Lord avenge me of thee ; but mine hand shall 
not be upon thee." Saul could not be unmoved by the 
magnanimity of his injured servant He " lifted up his 
voice, and wept; and he said to David, *Thou art more 
righteous than I, for thou hast rewarded me good, 
whereas I have rewarded thee evil.'" "I know full 
well," he added, " that thou shalt surely be king, and 
that the kmgdom of Israel shall be established in thine 



* 1 Sam. zziiL 15-39. — <*The7 ^o n^^ ^ corenant befinre the 
Lord^ (18); coofi. zx. 16, 43. 
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hand. Swear now, therefore, unto me by the Lordy 
that thou wilt not cut off my seed after me, and that 
thou wilt not destroy my name out of my fathers 
house." David having given him this assurance, they 
parted in seeming friendship ; ^^ and Saul went home, 
but David and his men gat them up unto the hold.'' * 
At this juncture, we are told, that *^ Samuel died, and 
all the Israelites were gathered together, and lamented 
him, and buried him in his house at Ramah.'' David, 
in this low condition of his fortunes, applied for sup- 
plies for himself and his followers to one Nabal, an opu- 
lent proprietor in the southern region of Palestine. His 
messengers having received a churlish denial, he set 
off, at the head of four hundred men, to enforce the de- 
mand ; but, on the way, he was met by Abigail, Nabal's 
wife, who, apprehensive for the consequences of what 
had occurred, had, unknown to her husband, come to 
propitiate David with a liberal present. She obtained 
his promise to desist from his hostile design, and, re- 
turning home, informed Nabal of the peril from which, 
through her means, he had been rescued. The in- 
telligence so disturbed him, that ^ his heart died 
within him," and he survived but a few days. "And 
David sent and communed with Abigail, to take her 
to him to wife ; and she went after the messen- 
gers of David, and became his wife." The whole nar- 
rative, indeed, otherwise without special interest, prob- 
ably owed its importance, in the compiler's view, to its 
connexion with one of the marriages of David, who, 
we are also here told, was wedded to Ahinoam the 



*1 Sam-zziv. 1-29. — ''The men of David said unto him, 'Behold, 
Uie day of which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine 
enemy into thine hand ' '' &c. (4) ; the reference here is to something 
not contained in any part of the preceding narrative. 
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J^zreelitess ; his first wife, Michal, having been with- 
drawn from him by her father.* 

In the twenty-sixth chapter, we read of another in- 
stance of SauPs owing his life to the magnanimity of 
David. The king, informed of the place of David's re- 
treat by the people of Ziph, went in pursuit of him with 
a party of three thousand men. David had observed 
his movements, and one night, as the king, having neg- 
lected to set a sufficient watch, lay asleep, surrounded 
by hb troqps, David came upon him, accompanied by 
Abishai, his nephew, and ^took the spear and the 
cruse of water from Saul's bolster.'' He then " went 
over to the other side, and stood on the top of an hill 
afar ofl^" and calling to Abner, the king's general, taunt- 
ed him with his negligence in providing for his master's 
safety. " David said unto Abner, * Art not thou a val- 
iant man ? and who is like unto thee in Israel ? where- 
fore then hast thou not kept thy lord the king 1 

As the Lord liveth, ye are worthy to die, because ye 
have not kept your master, the Lord's anointed. And 
now see where the king's spear is, and the cruse of 
water that was at his bolster." David then proceeded, 
as before, to expostulate with Saul concerning his un- 
provoked hostility; the king expressed his contrition, 
his purpose of desisting for the future from such at- 
temptS) and his persuasion of the high destiny which 
awaited David ; and, parting, ^ David went on his way, 
and Saul returned to his place." t 



• 1 Sam. XXV. 1-44. — "There was a man in Maon, whose posses- 
81008 were in Carmel," &c. (2) ; Maon and Carmel (not Mount Cannel) 
were both within the district of Judah ; comp. Josh. xv. 55 ; 1 San. xxiii. 
34. — ^ Nabal is his name, and folly is with him " (25) ; a paranomasia 
on the name Nabal, S^ J, which signifies a fooL 

t xxvi. 1 -25. — *^ Abishai, the son of Zeroiah " (6) ; Zeruiah was Da- 
vid*! alitor ; oomp. 1 Chron. ii. 16. 
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In reference to the narrative in the twenty-fourth 
chapter, I have called this " another instance of Saul's 
owing his life to the magnanimity of David." But a 
comparison of the two accounts disposes the reader 
strongly to the conclusion, that the same incident, dif- 
ferently embellished as it passed through different chan- 
nels of tradition into the writer's hands, was the basis 
of them both. Both are introduced in the same man- 
ner, with the intelligence brought by the Ziphites to 
Saul, at Gibeah, concerning the movements of David^ 
which are described, in both cases, in the same terms* 
" Then came up the Ziphites to Saul to Gibeah, say- 
ing, ^ Doth not David hide himself with us in strong 
holds in the wood, in the hill of Hachilah, which is on 
the south of Jeshimon 1 * ^ * In both instances, Saul 
was accompanied by " three thousand chosen men out 
of all Israel." f In both instances, David, coming upon 
Saul by stealth, resists solicitations to take his life ; t 
in both he carries away evidence of the danger to 
which the king had been exposed, and the forbearance 
which he had himself used ; ^ in both he is represent- 
ed as profiting by the occasion to expostulate with Said 
to the same effect, and partly in the same very pecu- 
liar words ; || in both Saul is represented as condemn- 
ing his own past conduct, and expressing his confi- 
dence of David's future elevation ; TL and the language, 
in which they are related to have separated after the 
interview, is in the two passages substantially the 
same.** In the second there is no reference to the 
first, either on the writer's part, or in the dialogue be- 

* 1 Sam. zxiiL 19; corap. xxvi. 1. f xxiv. 9; coinp. xxvi. 3. 

X xxiv. 3- 7 ; comp. xxvi. 7-11. § xxiv. 4 ; comp. xxvL 12. 

I xxiv. 8 - 15 ; comp. xxvL 17 - 20, 23 ; especially comp^ zxiv. 14, with 
ZXVL20. 
t zzi?. 16-21 ; comp. xxn. 21, 2S. ** xziv. 22 ; eomp. vm. 25. 
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tween the persoDS concerned, as it is reasonable to 
suppose, that there would have been, if there had been 
a second incident, so closely resembhng another of ear- 
lier date. And the chief difference between the'm con- 
sists in the very subordinate circumstance of the evi- 
dence, carried away by David, to show to Saul what 
he had done and forborne ; this being, in the one case» 
a piece severed from the king's dress, and, in the other, 
the spear and cruse which stood by his side as he slept 
Achish is said to have been king of Grath, which was 
not only one of the five great Philistine cities,* but the 
y^ry city of that Philistine champion whom David had 
slain.t Yet between Achish and David relatbns of 
special intimacy are described as having subsisted. On 
a former occasion of danger, David had found protection 
at bis court,! and now is said to have received from him 
the present of a city, where, for "a full year and four 
months,'^ he, with his. party of six hundred, sought a 
refuge in the danger which they apprehended from the 
continued persecution of Saul His active spirit, how- 
ever, finding no satisfaction in the tame and inglorious 
employments of peace, '^ David and his men went up 
and invaded the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and the 

Amalekites ; and David smote the land, and left 

neither man nor woman alive; and took away the 
sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, and the camels, and 
the apparel, and returned.'* To Achish he pretend- 
ed, that he had been engaged in an inroad upon his 
countrymen of Judea, and, to avoid being detected m 
this deception, ^* David saved neither man nor woman 
alive to bring tidings to Gath, saying, ^ lest they should 
tell on us, saying, So did David.' " This rupture of 
former ties was understood by the king as securing to 
J. „. — ' 

• 1 Sam. vL 17. f x?iL ^ t xxi. 10. 

VOL. II. 37 
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himself, irrevocably, the services of his warlike confed- 
erate. '^ Achish believed David, saying, *He hath made 
his people Israel utterly to abhor him; therefore he 
shall be my servant for ever'"; and, when another 
war with Israel seemed approaching, ^ Achish said unto 
David, * Know thou assuredly, that thou shait go ont 
with me to batde, thou and thy men, * " * 

The Philisdnes mustered a numerous fcmce, and 
passed within the Israelitish border. Saul sought di- 
rection from Jehovah in vain ; *' the Lord answered him 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets;** 
and, unmanned by his fears, he adopted the desperate 
measure of seeking counsel in a way disallowed by a 
precept of the law, which he had himself been stu- 
dious to enforce. ^* Saul said unto his servants, * Seek 
me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to 
her, and inquire of her.'" A person, pretending to 
this character, was pointed out to him, as dwelling at a 
place called En-dor, and to her abode the king ac- 
cordingly repaired, with only two attendants, by night, 
and in disguise. *^ Bring me him up," said he to the 
woman, ^^ whom I shall name unto thee." She, having 
represented to him the danger which would be m- 
curred by such a proceeding, in consequence of the 
severity with which all engaged in such had of late 
been treated by the king, he gave her a solemn assur- 
ance of impunity, and then said, that it was Samuel 
whom he desbed that she should raise. She forthwith 
pretended to behold the form erf the departed prophet, 
and, when the king, who b not related to have seen 
any thing, asked for a descripdon of her vision, ^ An 
old man," said she, ^cometh up, and he is covered 
with a mande." As Saul, in an agony of tem>r, 

*lSaiii.xzviL I— junriiL 3. ^ 
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^ Stooped with his face to the ground and bowed him- 
self'* — his posture, as well as the agitated state of his 
mind, fitvoring the deception which was practised on 
him, -~ the woman, in the use of that art of ventrilo- 
quism, which was one of the common resources of such 
impostors, announced to him, speaking in the prophet's 
character, his approaching defeat and death. ^ Where- 
fore dost thou ask o( me," said Samuel, that is, the 
woman speaking in his name, ** seeing the Lord is de- 
parted from thee, and is become thine enemy ? 

To-morrow shalt thou smd thy sons be with me ; the 
Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into the hand 
of the Philistines.'* After this terrible annunciation, 
Saul mquired no more. Faint with fasting, and un- 
nerved by mental distress, he was hardly prevailed 
upon by his attendants to refresh himself with food, 
and then set out to return to his camp before the 
dawn,* 



• 1 SaiD.xxviiL 3-25.— -"Now Samuel wu dead'* &c. (3); Uiii, in 
the original, appears to be only a second statement of tbe death and 
burial of Samuel, before related in xxv. 1, though our translators, giving 
a different turn to the sentence by the use of the pluperfect tense, have 
kept this* fact ont of view. — « Saul had pot away those thai had famiUar 
gpMi " (ibid.) ; the word DiK, thus, translated, is, in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, rendered ly7«#r(i/M/«f, ventrUoquist ; see Lev. xi^. 31;ixx. 27; 
1 Sam. xxviiL 3, &; Is. viii 19 ; and comp. Is. xxix. 4 Josephus, too, in 
his account of this scene (** Antiq." lib. vL cap. 14), calls the woman an 
hyym^r^vht* — ** The king said unto her, < Be not afraid, for what sawest 
thou ?' " (1 Sam. zxviil 13) ; this distinctly implies, that Saul had not him- 
self seen any thing. — ^ And the woman said unto Saul, < I saw gods as- 
cending oat of the earth ' " (ibid.) ; rather, a godlike farm. — Saul contin- 
ued to question her, ^ and she said, ' An old man cometh up, and he is 
covered unUi a mantU '" ( 14) ; here was a felicitous stroke of her art ; when 
Saul last saw the prophet (xv. 35.), they had parted in anger, ** and as 
Samuel turned about to go away, lie laid hold upon the sidrt of his mantle, 
and it rent " (xv. 27). The occurrence was one likely to become gen- 
erally known, and the sorceress, availing herself of it, brought op, to 
toftore the king, a scene which alwa^rs haunted his memory. — '^Stni 
ptretked [or knew, j^T ], that it was Samuel " (14); he knew it not by 
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In this account of the transacticm, I have represent- 
ed it as I believe it to have been understood by the 
writer. It is his own sense, and not something which 
would have been his sense, had he been more accurate- 
ly informed, that I have endeavoured to express. En- 
tertaining the views, already expounded at large, con- 
cerning the authority with which he writes, I need not 
say, that, were it plain, that he believed that the first 
king of Israel had held converse with a disembodied 
spirit, I could not regard this as good proof of the 
reality of that extraordinary fact. But, on the other 
hand, I cannot admit, without] strong evidence, that, at 
any period of the Jewish state, any Jew, as enUghtened 
as this writer appears to have been, could have be- 
lieved, that the pretended art of raisii^ the dead was a 
real art, — that a necromancer was any thmg but an 
impostor; nor does the account itself, rightly interpret- 
ed, afford the slightest reason to believe, that he re- 
garded the woman of En-dor in any other light 

In the following more detailed statement, I represent 
some further particulars of the transaction, both as I 
believe the writer to have understood them, and as 
they are in fact very likely to have occurred. Saul, — 
a man of intensely strong passions, and accordingly 
capable of the most vigorous acdon, when he was their 
master, but Uable to be mastered by them, and then 
to sink into self-abandonment, and be driven to all 
sorts of extravagances, — of a stubborn pride, which, 
when forced to yield, is apt to give place to loss of all 
self-respect, to base expedients, and abject terrors, — 

the evidence of his own eensee, hot firom the reply which had jost been 
mde to hie question, ** What form is he of ? " — <' And he BtO€f>ed with 
ilia fkce to the ground, and bowed himself*' (ibid.) ; rather, I think, in 
Ida helpless agitation, he htid theped^ so that his postnre prefented a 
detection of the fraud. 
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* 

of an excitable nervous temperament, which had re* 
peatedly been exasperated before into fits of insanity, — 
was driven, by the long-continued pressure of public 
duties, and by the present disastrous posture of his 
affairs,* to the verge of distraction; and in this state 
of mind, was led to entertain the thought of consulting, 
in her mean hiding-place, one of the wretched outcasts, 
of whose presence, with a wholesome severity, he had 
busied himself to purge the land. The very adoption 
of a resolution so distasteful to his feelings, so hostile to 
his sense of honor and duty, was enough to dispossess 
him of whatever degree of sanity or calmness of mind 
was left ; and when it is added, that the time was night, 
when the senses are easiest deluded, and a superstitious 
imagination most excitable, and that he presented him* 
self before the woman in a state of physical debility, — 
that ^^ there was no strength in him, for he had eaten no 
bread all the day, nor all the night," t — no more is 
necessary to show, that he was in all respects prepared 
to be the subject of a tolerably ingenious imposture. 

Such imposture, I need not argue that the woman of 
En-dor, from the very nature of her craft, was prepared 
to practise. But she needed the knowledge of some 
facts to work with. In the present instance, she need- 
ed to know, who it was that had come to coni^ult her. 
How was that knowledge obtained ? It is unnecessary 
to say, that, with the usual adroitness of such practition- 
ers, she may have extracted it from his attendants, or^ 
that she may have made her inferences from those in- 
voluntary tokens of respect, which, from the habit of 
rendering them, they were now unable wholly to sup* 



* « When Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he w^ afraid, and his 
heart greaUy trembled.** 1 Sam. zxviiL 5. 
t zjmiL9a 
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press. The mdividual before her was the king, with 
whose person, moving on public occasions in the midst 
of crowds, most inhabitants of the country were likely 
to be acquainted, and whom, as the implacable foe of 
her own vagabond fraternity, she would, at some time, 
have been impelled, by a natural curiosity, to see. 
Further; there was a peculiarity of the royal person, 
which could not but be notorious, and which was inca- 
pable of being disguised. Saul ^^ was higher than any 
of the people, from his shoulders and upward."* 
Again ; in the disorder of his spirits, he betrayed him- 
self, by the tenor of his inadvertent language ; when 
the woman expressed her apprehension of the king^ 
vengeance, should she be informed against as having 
listened to such a suit, and thereupon ^^ Saul sware to 
her by the Lord, saying, ^As the Lord Kveth, there shall 
no punishment happen to thee for this thing,* ** t Who 
can it be, she would unavoidably argue with herself 
from whom such a peremptory assurance of impunity 
can come, except the king himself? And any doubt, 
still remaining, must have been dispelled, when she was 
told, as she was before she committed herself by calling 
Saul by name, that it was the form of Samuel which 
she was desired to evoke, — of Samuel, whom the per- 
plexed monarch, rather than any other Israelite, must 
have been supposed to wish to consult. 

These considerations explain how it vmxAd be alto- 
gether gratuitous to resort to the supposition of any 
supernatural knowledge having been attributed by the 
writer, to the woman of En-dor, in order to account for 
his representation of her acquaintance with the fact, that 
it was Saul with whom she was conierring. But he 
also represents her as announcing to Saul, that the 

* 1 Sam. z. 93. f zzviiL la 
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Philistines should prevail, and that he and bis sons 
should fall in the approaching battle.* How did the 
writer understand her, without supernatural knowledge, 
to have been able to predict these events, which actu- 
ally followed ? I reply, that the probability of the main 
£Bkct, that the Philistines would obtam the victory, could 
not but be obvious to a person of her sagacity. It was 
known to her, as it was notorious to the whole nation, 
that that warlike people had invaded the borders of 
Israel, with a force sufficient to spread a universal alarm, 
and the individual, on the calm and energetic action of 
whose mind the only hope of safety rested, now stood 
unnerved and half-maddened before her. But even had 
the result turned out to be different from what all prob- 
abilities indicated, she had nothing to lose by the de- 
tected error in her prediction; for she could scarcely 
have apprehended, that the king, in the exultation of 
any victory he should win, and the new engagements 
consequent upon it, would care to call her to account 
for her false forebodings ; or, if otherwise, it is not to be 
supposed, that she intended, now that he had discover- 
ed her retreat, to remain within his reach. Further; 
had the probability of the calamity, which she foretold, 
been far less than it was, it is to be presumed, that still 
she would have foretold it, in the indulgence of the 
vindictive feelings which she must needs have enter- 
tained towards Saul, for the severities he had exercised 
towards the professors of her art It would be the natu- 
ral impulse of her mind, under the circumstances, to 
depress and disable him still more, by her prophecies 
of disaster, and so help to bring about the calamities 
which she denounced. As to her prediction of the fall 
of Saul and his sons in the approaching batde, what was 

* 1 Sam. zzTiiL 19. 
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UEiversally known concerning the monarch's character, 
gave her some authority for believing, that, especially in 
his present excited state of mmd, he would not survive 
the mortification of a defeat. But it would be altogether 
unsafe to assume, that this part of the prediction was 
ever uttered; it is precisely one of those embellish- 
ments which, after the death of Saul and his sons was 
known to have occurred, would, in the course of trans- 
mission to later times, be likely to be added to the origi- 
nal narrative.* 

This passage has not the bearing which, at first view, 
might be thought, upon the important questk)n of a 
belief, among the Jews, in the doctrine of a future life ; 
— a doctrine of which there have appeared no traces in 
those parts of the Old Testament, which have as yet 
come under our notice. The Law had spoken of pre- 
tenders to the art of necromancy, but it had spoken of 
them in connexion with other idolatrous impostors ; nor 
can its language be any more understood to contain an 
intimation of the fact of the continued existence of the 
dead, than of a power in living men to consult them. 
The craft is referred to, like that of an "observer of 
times," as one of the "abominations of the nations," 
and is prohibited, along with the idolatrous service of 
"one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire.'* t The fact of the existence, at any 
time, in Judea, of a class of persons, whose employ- 
ment was to work upon the superstition of the vulgar, 
and who, of course, were not attached to the national 
religion, which forbade their practices, proves nothing 
whatever concerning any reputable currency in that 

* Besides, not all of Saul's sons did fall ; comp. 1 Sam. xzzL % with 3 
SjuiLiLS. 

t DeutxviiL9-14. 
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country, of aiiy opmion, true or false, on which such 
practices were founded ; and all that can be inferred on 
the subject, from the present narrative, is, that one indi- 
yidual, — the king, — who was constitutionally subject to 
a mental malady, and whom circumstances had conspired 
to drive to a sort of frenzy, had, for the time, yielded to 
the idea, that what he had been long endeavouring to 
repress, as a flagitious imposture, was in truth a real 
practice, and that the dead, still survivmg in another 
state, might be evoked and conversed with through 
idolatrous incantations. 

The history returns to David, who, embarrassed by 
his recent relations to the king of Oath, had found it 
necessary to attend that prince in his invasion of Judea. 
He was relieved from this perplexity by the suspicions 
of the Philistine lords, who expressed to their master 
their doubts of his fiddity ; and, Achish assuring him that 
no such doubts rested on his own mind, but that, iu 
order to quiet the uneasmess of his fi^owers, it was 
best that they should part, David, dissembling his satis* 
faction, gladly withdrew from a situation in which the 
obligations of patriotism interfered with those of private 
gratitude and friendship, and returned with his party of 
six hundred men mto Philistia.* On arriving at ZiUag, 
their home, he found that a roving band of Amalekites 
had attacked and burned it during his absence, and 



* 1 Sam. xxix. 1 - 11. — ^ Achish called David, and said unto him, 
< Sorely as the Lord [Jehovah] liveth, ' " dtc. (6) ; to the natural qaestion, 
what propriety there is in putting such language into the mouth of an 
idolatrous prince, Le Clerc, after Cappel (^ Vet Test.** ad loc), well replies, 
that the case is the same as if a writer, composing a drama in Latin, on 
th& history, for instance, of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, should put into the 
mouths of those patriarchs such oaths as Meeastar, Xdepol^ Mtherde. 
They are forms of adjuration, proper to the language used by the writer, 
•ad corresponding, in import and solemnity, to those which, in their own 
kagoage, the characten introduced would have employed. 
VOL. XL 38 
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had carried<»ff the women and children, captures^ There-: 
at "David was greaiiy distressed ; for the people spake^ 
of stoning hitn; because the soul pf. all the people was 
grieved, every man for his sons and for his .daughters^ 
But David encouraged himself in the Lord his God.**: 
Having asked divine direction through Abiathar^ and 
received a favorable answer, he. forthwith proceeded 
m pursuit of the marauders. While ^two hundred 
abode behind, which were so faint that, they could not;, 
gQ over the brook Besor,'' he pushed on with the rest,, 
and was so fortunate as to come up with an Egyptiaa^ 
slave of the Amalekites, who, falling sick, had been left 
behind by them on their retreats Taking, him for a 
guide, he soon overtook the spoilers, whom he found 
off their guard, "spread abroad upon all. the- earthy 
eatmg, and drinking, and dancing, because of all the 
great spoil that they had takjen out of the land of the 
Philistines, and out. of the land of Judah. And David 
smote them from the twilight even unto the evening of 
the next day ; and there escaped not a man of them, 
save four hundred young men, which rode upon camels 
and fled. And David recovered aU that the Amalekites 
had carried away.*' His foUowers would have refused 
air share m the spoil to their two hundred companions, 
who had been left behind. But David opposed hinMseif 
to such an injustice; "As. his part is," said he> "that 
goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be that tarri- 
eth by the stuff; they shall part alike.'' And to this 
incident the writer traces one particular of the usages of 
war, observed in his own time^. " It was so from that 
day forward," he says, " that he made it a statute and 
an ordmance for Israel unto this day."* Returning 



* 1 Sam. xzz. 1-25. — Perhaps, in this account of the temporaiy sep- 
aration of two hundred of David'^ party ftom the rest, we are to reco^- 
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from this fortunate expedition, David employed part of 
the fruits of his victory in revivmg, among his former 
associates, an mterest in his fortunes. "He sent of the 
spoil unto the elders of Judah, even to his friends, 

and to all the places where David himself and 

-his men were wont to haunt" * 

The crisis of SauPs fate had come. **^The Philistines 

fought against Israel, and the batde went sore 

agmnst Saul, and the archers hit him." He called to 
his armour-bearer to put him to death, and so save 
him from fiadling into the hands of the uncircumcised 
foe. **But his armour-bearer would not, for he was 
sore afraid ; therefore Saul took a sword, and fell upon 
it;" and "Saul died, and his three sons, and his ar- 
mour-bearer, and all his men, that same day, together." 
The PhiUstines, finding his body on the field of battle, 

"cut off his head, and stripped off his armour; 

and they put his armour in the house of Ashtaroth, 
and they fastened his body to the wall of Bethshan." 
The inhabitants of Jabesh in Gilead, in whose behalf 
his first act of heroism and of regal authority had been 
done, showed their gratitude by their care of his life- 
less remains. "The valiant men" of that place "arose, 
and went all night, and took the body of Saul, and the 



mse another fonn of the same incident related in connexion with the 
expedition of David against Nabal ; with 1 Sam. xxx. 10,24, comp. xxv. 13. 
The rule established by David on this occasion is no violation of 4hat of 
Moses, recorded in Namb. xxxi. 25-30 (comp. Vol. I. p. 410). The 
cases were not the same. The difference in the distribution of prize- 
numey^ contemplated by Moses, was between the citizens who engaged 
in the labors and dangers of a campaign, and those who stayed at home. 
David's nde was, that there shoiUd be no difference between those who 
took part in an engagement, and those who, while engaged in the war, 
were, firom any accidental cause, absent from the field. 
• 1 Sam. XXX. 96-31. 
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bodies of his sons, from the wall of Bethshan^ and 
came to Jabesh, and burned them there. And they 
took their bones, and buried them under a tree at Ja- 
besh, and fasted seven days/'* 

• 1 Sam. xxxi. 1-13. — " The inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead heard of 
that which the Philistines had done to Saul " (11) ; comp. xLl ei $eq. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

STRUCTURE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
HEBREW POETRY. 

HiBRKW Names op a Poem. — Bodxs coitsidirkd Poetical bt the 
Modern Jews. — Charaotbristics of Poetical Compositioh nr 

eEHERAL, AS TO SPIRIT AND FoRM. — DlPPICULTT OP THE InYBSTI- 
OATION RESPBCTINO THE FORM OP HEBREW PoETRT, ARISINO PROM 

OUR Ignorance op the Pronunciation op the Lanouaoe. *— Aid 

DBRITED PROM A NuMBBR OP AcROSTIC PoBMI, — HeBRBW Po- 
BTRT NOT RHTMBD, — NOR TAKING ITS FoRM PROM THE QUANTITf 

OP Stllablks. — Erroneous Theory op Bishop Hare. — True 
Theory op Bishop Lowth. — Description and Examples op 
THE Synonymous, — the Antithetic, — and the Synthetic Par- 
allelism. — Bold and Feryid Genius op Hebrew Poeti^t- — 
Poetical Idioms. — Use op Fiouratiye LANeuAOE. — Examples 

OP SOME OP THE BoLDER FlOURES. — POETICAL TOPICS, OR CoM- 
MON-PlACSS, SUPPLIED BY NATURAL OBJECTS, — AND BY TBK NA- 
TIONAL Customs, Opinions, Reuoion, History, 'and Laws. — 
Examples op Illustration prom such Sources. — Fruitless- 
NESS OP THE Attempt to reduce the Hebrew Poems to the 
DiviiioNi OP Classical and MooBmn Rhbtorio* 

Haying submitted what I believe to be the true 
I»inciples o( interpretation of the bodes compreh^ided 
in the collection called the Early Propliets, and illus* 
trated them by a minute criticism of the contents oi 
one half of those books, I propose now to pass to soomi 
remarks <ni a portion o( the Later Prophets, to which 
class are re£^ed Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twdye, commonly known by the name of the Miner 
Prophets. It is necessary, howev^, first to gire at<^ 
tention to some subjects relating to the form and inter* 
pretation of those writings. One of these subjects is^ 
the Structure and Character of the Hebrew Pootry. 
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With apparent reference to its material, as an imagi- 
native composition, a poem is called in Hebrew, 7C*Q, 
MashaL* With reference to its form, as divided into 
stanzas or lines, it is called *11Df9, Mismor,\ The 
modern Jews, after the Masorites, reckon but three 
poetical books of the Old Testament, called by them 
nON, Amethy % that word being formed by the initial 
letters of the tides of those books. They are Job, the 
Proverbs, and the Psalms. These alone are pointed 
with the poetical accents. We shall see, that such a 
distinction of them from others is altogether arbitrary 
and unfounded. By far the greater part of what, in the 
arrangement of our English Bibles, follows the book of 
Esther to the close of the Old Testament collection, 
has an equal claim to be considered poetry. 

But on what ground shall we give the name poetry 
to the books just now specified, or to any other writings 
of the ancient Jews ? This question evidendy invites 
us to fix on some definition of poetry, for a standard, 
by which to try their several tides to that character. 

There is scarcely any thing else so important, be- 
longing to their department, which the rhetoricians have 
left so Htde fixed as the meaning of this word. It is in 
vain to look for a definition of poetry in any forms of 
language in which thought is clothed. Certainly rhyme 
is not essential to it Rhyme is a modern invention 
of barbarous tribes, bearing, some would say, the clear 
signature of its barbarous origin ; and it is not of uni- 
;^versal use, even in our modern and western poems. 
Nor is rhythm essential to poetry, or the recurrence, 
at prescribed intervals, of the same quality and propor- 
tion of syllables ; though to say this is to contradict a 

* From S^D, A« likened. f From 'tot , Ae cuif or separated. 

X The word signifies truth. 
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canon of Looginus.* Poetical thoughts are not solely 

^ thoughts that voluntary, move 
Hairmonious numbers," — 

foe no oi>e hesitates to give the name of poetry to the 
remains of Os^ian, so called ; and some of the best 
critics have reckoned Fenelon'sTel^machus as an epic. 
If, abandoning the form, we look to the matter of 
poetry to sustain a definition, we shall fi,nd, at least, a 
great diversity of judgment among those who have 
treated si^ch questions. Following the highest authori- 
ty, Aristotle, we should have to make the essence of 
poetry to consist in fiction; but no one hesitates to 
give the name to warm expressions, of the sincerest 
feeling^ or to faithful descriptions of existing objects; 
apd the more graphic and true to the reality such ex- 
pressions and descriptipns are, the higher poetry do we 
account them. To call ipoetry on imitative art is not 
satisfactory ; and this, not §o much because there are 
othqr arts which imitate, as because it is not distin- 
guished by a^y such characteristic from many forms of 
pros?. Horace cannot be thought to give a good de- 
finition m the line ; 

^ Aut prodesse volnnt, aut delectare poets." f 

For to give profit^ or pleasure, or rather to give both, 
ought to be the aim, not only of every other writer, but 
of every other man, as well. In another place, I appre- 
hend, he gives us the truer idea. It is where he de- 
scribes the poet as one, 

*< Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum."! 

There must be "genius'* in the poet. There must 
be ** the mind divinely touched.'* But there must still 
be something added. Else the man may be great, or 



• •* Frag." 2. (« Opera," p. 265. Ed. MorL) 

t « De Art. Poet.," L 333. t ** Scrm." lib. i. Sat 3, L 4a 
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capable of greatness, in some other walk, and not in 
this. There must be the os magna sonaturvm^ the 
elevated and ornate expressicm, and then the poet is 
fully ifurnished and manifested. The "ingenium,** the 
" mens divinior/' all nations will look for in then* poets, 
and, accordingly, we may find it included, in some 
way, in all definitions of the art. The fonqs of utter- 
ance of the OS magna sonaturumy in different nations, 
will have reference to the approved fashions of the na- 
tions to which it proposes to speak. And, accordingly, 
in this part of the definition, we might reasonably look 
for the diversity of statement which, for want of making 
it suflSciently broad, we actually find. Where the 
forms, chiefly regarded, were the tragedy and the 
epopee, the ideas of fiction and of imitation would natu- 
rally be found connecting or rather identifymg them- 
selves with the idea of the manifestation of a poetical 
mind. While, in countries and times where the range of 
subjects for poetical treatment was wider, but the man- 
ner of verbal composition in treating all had a degree of 
uniformity, the distinction of poetry from prose would 
be likely to be seen, more than a careful analysis would 
warrant, in the circumstance of its conceptions being 
presented in the clothing of rhyme or of blank verse. 
In arranging the form of elevated utterance, in which 
the 08 magna sonaturum should speak, — the form 
which should make the distinguishing garb of poetry, 
so that whenever the conceptions of genius should be 
arrayed in it, the name of poetry should uniformly be 
applied, — the classical ancients adopted one scheme, 
and we have adopted another sdtogether different 
They had reference to the number and arrangement of 
feet in a verse; and the structure of feet had refer- 
ence to the number, quantity, and order of syllables. 
We look to the number not of feet in a verie, but o( 
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syllables ; and we attend, not to the quantity of sylla- 
bles, but to their accentuation. If we and the classical 
ancients differ so much in the formal structure of our 
poetry, certainly there is no cause for surprise, if the 
Hebrews, more foreign from us both than we from 
one another, should be found to differ from us both, 
in this respect, as much, at least, as we from Greeks 
and Romans. 

Neither Jewish traditions nor books have conveyed 
to us any information concerning the structure of He- 
brew verse. Yet, that there was verse, is not only 
highly probable from the consideration, that, while all 
other nations, ancient and modem, have had their po- 
etry, a people so imaginative as they, could hardly fail 
to cultivate it; it is riot only a reasonable inference 
from passages which have manifestly every other at- 
tribute distinguishing poetry from prose, except that of 
measured numbers, if that were to be excepted ; * but 
it is matter of history, that David made arrangements 
for poetical compositions to be sung by the Levites, 
with accompaniments of mstrumental musicf 

To recover the structure of Jewish versification is a 
problem which could not fail to exercise the sagacity 
of the critics. Its recovery, with any approach to that 
precision which we so naturally desire, must be given 
up, I fear, as a hopeless endeavour. How should it 
be otherwise? The Hebrew has not been a spoken 
language for more than two thousand years. If, im- 
mediately on its ceasing to be commonly spoken, an 
elaborate notation had been contrived to perpetuate 
the remembrance of its sounds, such an artifice must 

* Every English reader discerns this, in making the transition, for in* 
stance, from Ex. xiv. 31 to xv. ], or from 2 Sam. i. 17 to 19. 

f 1 Chron. xv. 16 et seq. comp. xvL 7 et seq, ; see also 2 Sam. xxii. I ; 
xxiiL 1 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 5; xxv. 1-3. 

VOL, II. 39 
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Still, from the nature of the case, have been inadequate 
to its end ; for sounds, corresponding to simple ideas 
in the mind, are not capable of being defined, nor can 
they be transmitted except by imitation. But not so 
much as this was done. The apparatus of the Maso- 
rites was not devised, — at least, it did not reach any 
thing like its present complete form, — till after an inter- 
val of nearly or quite ten centuries, during which the 
tradition of the Jewish schools was of course still less 
fixed than afterwards. Under these circumstances, that 
our current pronunciation of the Hebrew, valuable as it 
is for the main purposes of our use, retains a very 
close resemblance to what it had as a spoken tongue, 
cannot be esteemed as in any high degree probable* 
And that so much as the true division of syllables, 
without a knowledge of which it would seem impossible 
to speculate satisfactorily on the laws of verse, has 
been preserved with any considerable accuracy, is more 
than any cautious scholar would venture to afiSrm. 

But in this apparently desperate state of the inves- 
tigation, a peculiar phenomenon of Hebrew poetry 
comes to our aid. There are certain compositions in 
the elevated style of language proper to poetry, in the 
mechanism of which we observe this peculiarity; — 
that words, separated by about equal intervals, and 
occurring also at convenient pauses in the sense, are 
made to succeed each other in the regular order of the 
letters of the alphabet, from the first to the last of that 
series. In other words, a clause, or sentence, or suc- 
cession of sentences, or each clause or sentence in a 
succession, begins with a ; the next with a; and so on, 
to the end of the alphabet. Of these alphabetical po- 
ems, so to term them, there are twelve in the Old 
Testament. They have some variety of form. In the 
hundred and eleventh and hundred and twelfth Psalms, 
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each initial letter occurs but once, and the next follows 
after an interval of a few words ; or, to express it differ- 
ently, each letter begins one line in its proper place in 
the alphabet. In the third chapter of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, three clauses or lines begin each with the 
same letter, the three succeeding lines with the next 
letter, and so on. In the twenty-fifth, thirty-fourth, 
and hundred and forty-fifth Psalms, the thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs, and fourth chapter of Lamen- 
tations, every other line only, or every stanza of two 
lines, has its initial letter, in its order. In the hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, eight such successive stanzas 
begin each with the same letter, and the next letter 
introduces each of the eight following. In the first and 
second chapters of Lamentations, the stanzas thus dis- 
crimmated are found to consist each of three such 
clauses or lines, and, in the thirty-seventh Psalm, of 
four.* We further remark, that the clauses so desig- 
nated are of two different descriptions as to length. 
Those used, for instance, in the hundred and eleventh 
and hundred and twelfth Psalms, contain only about 
two thirds as many syllables as those of the elegy in 
the third chapter of Lamentations. 

Here, then, is a fact of the first importance, on which 
to build our observations and reasonings. When, as in 
the first three instances which I have named, the initial 
letters, in their regular alphabetical order, succeed each 
other at points evidently coincident with the natural 

• There are, however, some trifling deviations from this descrip- 
tion. For instance, in a very small number of cases there appears a 
transposition of two verses ; which may have been owing to mistakes 
of transcribers. Or rather, since the occurrence of jj before ;• is 
frequent in the book of Lamentation^, contrary to the received order, 
it is to be inferred, that there was not a perfect uniformity in the ar- 
rangement of the letters, just as, in our English alphabet, there has not 
been a perfect agreement in the succession of I and J, and of U and V. 
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division of clauses as to the sense, they mark to us with 
infallible certainty the beginning and end of a verse. 
Having, in these instances, thus been aided to distin- 
guish the verses, we can then go on to observe their 
other characteristics. We immediately perceive, that 
each verse has a resemblance, in its length and con- 
struction, to the clauses, of which, in the other alpha- 
betical poems, two, three, or four are used to make one 
alphabetical stanza. Each of the clauses, then, in 
these other poems, we see to be a verse, and our 
sphere for observation upon the qualities of a verse is 
so much the further enlarged. Whatever may prove 
to be its qualities in those compositions where this de- 
vice of alphabetical arrangement is used, we may safe- 
ly assume to be its qualities where that is not used; 
and, accordingly, in proportion to the certainty, clear- 
ness, and extent of our discovery of such further attri- 
butes of a verse, we possess ourselves of a guide in 
breaking up the whole Hebrew poetry into lines and 
stanzas. 

For want of taking hokl sufficiendy of this clue, some 
have wandered mto the supposition, that the Hebrew 
poetry, like some forms of our own, recognised rhyme 
for one of its laws, or the recurrence of a like sound at 
the distance of a prescribed number of feet or of syl- 
lables.* There is no call for argument agahist this 
theory. It is quite obsolete ; and any one may satisfy 
himself whether it does not deserve to be so, by an m- 
spection of the Hebrew page, taking the alphabetical 
poems for his safest guide in the distribution of verses. 
If the Italian language, from its construction, furnishes 
great facilities for rhyming, of the Hebrew no less is to 



* This was Le Clerc's scheme. See his " Dissertatio Critica de Poesi 
Hebreorum," in Un^lino's " Thesaurus," Vol XXXI. pp^ 891 d seq. 
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be said, than that, from the same cause, it presents a 
real difficulty in avoiding the frequent occurrence of 
words of similarly sounding terminations. With the 
closely kindred sounds, for instance, of its regular suf- 
fixes to the two great parts of speech, nouns and verbs, 
nothing dhort of perpetual effort, in the way of awk- 
ward periphrasis, would be sufficient to avoid such a re- 
sult But the smallest observation will show, that there 
is no appearance of its having been sought; and, with all 
our ignorance of the true native sound of the letters, no 
force of imagination will be sufficient to represent the 
successive terminations of Imes, as having generally or 
often been so constructed as to strike with a like im- 
pulse on the ear. 

The theory, again, that the Hebrew poetry acknowl- 
edged the same laws as the Greek and Roman, has, 
probably, no modem advocates. Jerome, in his preface 
to Job, speaks of the Hexameters and other classical 
measures of the Hebrews, and, for evidence of their ex- 
istence, appeals to testimony of Philo, Josephus, Origen, 
and Eusebius. But the testimony of any or all of these 
writers is, from their defective information, the furthest 
possible from satisfactory on such a subject ; the known 
facts in the case contribute nothing to sustain the view ; 
and it appears merely to have been thrown out from 
some preconceived notion, natural enough to Greeks and 
Latins, of the structure of classical verse being essential 
to all poetry. 

The hypothesis of Bishop Hare, also, though very 
famous in its day, is now only to be mentioned as 
belonging to the history of the subject.* It was ex- 



* It was dereloped and defended in his *< Dissertatio de Veteri Hebm- 
omm Poesi,'' a treatise which makes the Preftce to his <* Psahnonim Liber 
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pressed in the nine following propositions.* L In He- 
brew poetry, all the feet consist of two syllables; 2. No 
regard is had to the quantity of syllables ; 3. Verses 
consist of an even, or an odd number, of syllables ; 4. 
When the number of syllables is even, the feet are Tro- 
chees ; 5. When the number of syllables is odd, the 
feet are Iambics ; 6. Periods generally consist of two 
verses, often of three or four, sometimes of a greater 
number ; 7. Verses of the same period, are of the 
same construction, with a few exceptions, m which 
Trochaic and Iambic lines alternate. In stanzas of 
four verses, sometimes the first and second, or first and 
third, are of one structure, and the second and fourth, 
or third and fourth, of the other; 8. Trochaic verses 
in the same composition, for the most part, agree to- 
gether in the number of feet, consisting either of four, 
which is the most common form, of three, or of five ; 9. 
Iambic verses generally disagree in the number of feet, 
though the rule is not without numerous exceptions ; 
10. Verses of both kinds are almost invariably inter- 
spersed in the same poem. 

The reasoning of Hare, to establish these points, may 
be seen, correctly characterized and sulEciently refuted, 
in a note at the close of Lowth's " Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry." There were two separate, fatal fallacies, in 
the argument of the former ; the first, a begging of the 
question, in reducing, arbitrarily, the lines of a single 
Psalm (the hundred and eleventh) to feet ; the second, 
an inference fit)m a particular to a universal, in conclud- 



in Versiculos metric^ divistis,'^ published by the learned printer Bowyer, 
in 1796, having the Hebrew text on one page, with the divisions of 
verses, approved by the author, as the tide of the book imports ; on the 
opposite, the same sounds expressed in English letters ; and in the lower 
margin, a Latin translation and brief commentary. 
• « Dissertatio," &c. p. xxvii. 
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ing, that the metrical laws of this Psalm, were the laws 
of all the rest. Lowth briefly confutes the argument, by 
repeating it in a different application, which makes it 
produce, throughout, a course of opposite results. That 
is, by an equally arbitrary and equally admissible divis- 
ion of the same psalm into different feet, from those pro- 
posed by Hare, he makes it the basis of observations, 
diametrically opposite to those of that writer, and then, 
resorting to the same process of generalization, proposes 
his observations as a code of laws for Hebrew metre at 
large ; not meaning, as he has been strangely supposed 
to do, to supplant the hypothesis he condemns, by 
another of his own, but simply by arraying opposites, 
obtained by the same logical process, against each other, 
to expose the absurdity of the reasoning on which either 
could be maintained. 

The inference of greatest importance and clearness, 
which we derive from observation of the acrostic^ or 
alphabetical, poems, respecting the laws of Hebrew 
verse, is this, which I express in the words of Lowth ;* 
that there was " a certain correspondence of the verses 
with one another, and a certain relation between the 
composition of the verses and the composition of the 
sentences; the formation of the former, depending, in 
some degree, upon the distribution of the latter; so 
that, generally, periods coincide with stanzas, members 
with verses, and pauses of the one, with pauses of the 
other.'' 

This correspondence t had been observed, and pro- 
posed as the leading principle of Hebrew versification, by 

• ** Isaiah, a New Translation ;" Prelim. Diss. p. x. 

f It gave the poetry of the Jews a peculiar fitness to be sang by two 
choirs in the way of response, as 1 Sam. zviiL 6, 7 ; Ezra iiL 10, 1 1 ; 
Neh. zu. 24. 
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Rabbi Azarias, an Italian Jew of the sixteenth century.* 
But Bishop Lowth was the first who wrote lai^ely and 
satisfactorily upon it. He has given it the appropriate 
technical name of parallelism. Parallelisms of three 
kinds are observed, which he suitably distinguishes by 
the names of synonymous^ antithetic^ and synthetic I 
proceed to give examples of each, the first of which will 
all be drawn from an alphabetical poem. 

Synonymous parallels occur, where two or more suc- 
cessive lines convey, in difierent words, substantially 
the same sense. Frequently the expression of the lat- 
ter line, or lines, qualifies or rises upon the meaning of 
the former. For instance, in the thu-ty -fourth PsaJm; 

« 19 Who is he, that loveth life, 

And desireth maDy days, in which he may see good ? 
II Guard well thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from speaking guile. 

14 Depart from evil, and do good ; 
Seek peace, and parsoe it. 

15 The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
And his ears are open unto their cry." 

So in the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah ; 

*^ A Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found. 
Call ye upon him while he is near. 
6 Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts. 
Let him return to Jehovah, and he will have mercy upon him ; 
And to our God, for he will abundantly pardon." 

The antithetic parallelism appears, when in two or 
more successive lines, there is an opposition of the ex- 
pression, or of the sense, or both ; as in the thirty-sev- 
enth Psalm ; 

*« 31 The wicked borroweth, and repayeth not ; 
But the righteous is merciful, and liberal. 
S3 For they who are blessed by God shall inherit tlie land ; 
And they who are cursed by him shall be rooted out" 

• For an account of him see Wolf, " Biblioth. Heb.*' Vol. L p. 944. 
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And in the tenth chapter of Proverbs ; 

" 1 A wise son maketb a glad father ; 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 
« Treasures of wickedness profit nothing ; 

But righteousness delivereth from death, 
I The Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous to famish ; 

But he casteth away the substance of the wicked. 
4 He becometh poor, that dealeth with a slack hand ; 

But the hand of the diligent maketh rich." 

We find the synthetic parallelism not when, as in the 
examples hitherto given, words and sentiments in suc- 
cessive lines correspond to each other in the way of re- 
petition or opposition, but when the place of words of 
corresponding character, in successive lines, is the same, 
nouns in their position in the sentence answering to 
nouns, verbs to verbs, particles to particles, phrases to 
phrases ; as in the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs ; 

•* 37 She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 
S8 Her children rise op, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her.'' 

In the nineteenth Psalm ; 

^ 7 The Law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul ; 

The precepts of the Lord are sure, giving wisdom to the simple ; 

8 The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandments of the Lord are pure, enlightening the eyes ; 

9 The word of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether ; 
10 More precious are they than gold ; yea, than much fine gold. 
Sweeter than honey, and the honey-comb." 

And in the hundred and forty -eighth ; 

<< 9 Ye mountains, and all bills ; 
Fruit-trees, and all cedars. 

10 Ye wild beasts, and all cattle ; 

Ye animals that creep, and ye birds that fly. 

11 Ye kings, and all people ; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth, 

VOL. II. 40 
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13 Youn^ men and maidens, 
Old men, and children." 

In the first and third kinds of parallelism which have 
been mentioned, the correspondence of sense, or con- 
struction, or both, often runs, not through two lities only, 
but through three, four, or even a larger number. In 
the antithetical class, from its nature, specimens of this 
class will more rarely be looked for. Yet they do oc- 
cur. As in the thirty-seventh Psalm ; 

« 9 For evil-doers shall be rooted out ; 

But they who trust in Jehovah shall inherit Uie land ; 

10 For yet a little while, and the wicked shall be no more ; 
Thou mayest look for bis place, and it will not be found. 

11 But the meek shall inherit the land." 

The different sorts of parallelism are all frequently 
presented in the same composition. The antithetic, so 
suited in its form to clothe a sententious meaning, pre- 
vails in the book of Proverbs, though it not unfrequently 
appears in other books. The synonymous belongs to 
writings of less point, and an easier flow of expression. 
But the synthetic, as we should suppose beforehand, is 
much the most common of all, being suited to a much 
easier and freer march of poetry, than either of the oth- 
ers. It is evident, also, that this kind of parallelism ad- 
mits of a far less exact definition than they, on the part 
of the critic, and requires, by its nature, a less scrupu- 
lous observance on the part of the writer. And, 
though it seems unquestionable, that a certain similarity, 
as to the sequence of words, in the rhetorical construc- 
tion of successive lines, makes one of the laws of He- 
brew verse, — yet that required similarity admits of so 
wide a range, that, in cases where guidance is afibrded 
neither by the alphabetical arrangement, nor by the 
more definite rules of the first two kinds of parallelism, 
a critic of the present day finds himself left very much 
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to the direction of his own taste and judgment, and to 
a rude analogy of the length of lines, m determining 
where adjoining verses begin and end. 

In a word ; the alphabetic poems reveal to us two 
classes of facts, relating to the construction of Hebrew 
verse, and capable of, and demanding, application to the 
other specimens in that style of writing. We learn from 
them, that the parallelism, as it has been described, in 
its three forms, made one of the characteristics of ver- 
sification, and that there were two kinds of lines em- 
ployed, of very unequal length ; the longer of which, as 
it occurs in all the elegies of Jeremiah, and in no other 
alphabetical poems, though it is used elsewhere in po- 
ems of similar subject, is very fitly called the elegiac 
verse. With the aid of these two facts, the critic is to 
proceed, — as best he may, in his ignorance of those 
arrangements for metrical harmony, which it would be 
unreasonable to doubt once existed, and were observed 
by the writer, — to break up, into their original di- 
visions, those portions of the Hebrew poetry where the 
alphabetical notation fails him. He will have occasion 
to notice, and avail himself of, a strong prevailing re- 
semblance, in the structure of sentences, between the 
alphabetical poems and others. In his work upon the 
latter, he will have the most satisfaction, where their 
parallelisms are the most distinct. But, with these im- 
perfect advantages, none are to complain, if they are 
not always satisfied with his division ; and none are to 
be surprised, if they find the individual decisions of the 
most experienced and tasteful to be sometimes in con- 
flict with one another. 

Leaving the subject of the formal structure, I pro- 
ceed to a few remarks upon the genius of the Hebrew 
poetry. 

Like the poetry of other nations, that of the Jews 
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deals largely in the free and fervid language of imagi- 
nation and passion. Like that of other nations, it has 
a phraseology, distinguished in ils whole complexion 
from what serves the plainer and humbler uses of 
prose ; admitting bold ellipses and transpositions, archa- 
isms, unusual and artificial expressions, abrupt intro- 
ductions and conclusions, perplexed combinations of 
words, brief unexplained references, paradoxes, almost 
solecisms. In this poetical phraseology of the Jews, cer- 
tain idiomatic constructions frequently appear, unknown 
to the western languages, and claiming to be recog- 
nised if we would avoid mistakes ; as, for instance, the 
abrupt change of person and number, as follows ; 

« 

** Tkty are a perverse and crooked generation ; 
Do ye thus requite the Lord, oh foolish people and unwise ? " — 

Deut zxxii. 5, 6. 

" They sacrificed unto devils, not to God ; to gods whom they knew 
not; 
To new gods, that came newly up ; whom your fathers feared not ; 
Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful ; 
And hast forgotten God that formed thee." — Deut. xzxii. 17, 18. 

'^ He is come to Aiath ; he passeth through Migron ; 
At Michmash he leaveth his baggage ; 

They pass the strait ; at Geba they make their night-quarters; 
Ramah trembleth ; Gibeah of Saul fleeth." — Isaiah x. 28, 29. 

Wherever the object is the condensed expression 
of a weighty thought, nothmg can exceed the severe 
conciseness and simplicity of the Hebrew Muse. Bu^ 
on the other hand, no rhetorical array can be more gor- 
geous, than that which is assumed for the highest ef- 
forts of the art. And whether the lavish use of the 
boldest figures accords with our taste or not, we need, 
in reading these writmgs, to learn to enter into the 
spirit of such a style, not chiefly, that, with a genuine 
relish, we may enjoy some of the most extraordinary 
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literary specimens in existence, but that we may be 
saved from the grossest errors in mterpretation. We 
need constantly to remember, that the writers were 
Orientals, accustomed as such to the most profuse, the 
most unsparing, use of imagery, and that of the most 
adventurous character. Unless we spur ourselves to 
the eflfort needful to accompany their flights, their cus- 
tomary forms of conception and speech will leave our 
tamer imagmations far behind. From the numerous il- 
lustrations of this remark, which might be presented, I 
select the third chapter of Habakkuk, where the prophet 
is referring to the victories by which the Israelites estab- 
lished themselves in the Holy Land. 

** I God comefli from Teroan, 

And the Holy One from mount Paran ; 

Hifl glory covereth the heavens, 

And the earth is fUlI of his praise. 
4 His brightness is as the light ; 

Rays stream forth from his hand. 

And there is the hiding-place of his power, 
f Before him goeth the pestilence, 

And the plague followeth his steps. 

^ • He standeth, and measureth the earth; 

He beholdeth, and maketh the nations tremble ; 
The everlasting mountains are broken asunder ; 
The eternal hills sink down ; 
The eternal paths are trodden by him. 

7 I see the tents of Cushan in affliction, 

And the canopies of the land of Midian tremble. 

8 Is the anger of Jehovah kindled against the rivers, 
Is thy wrath against the rivers, 

Is thy indignation against the floods, 
That thou ridest on with thy horses, 
Upon thy chariots of victory ? 

9 Thy bow is made bare ; 

Thine arrows are satiated ; the song of victory is sung. 
Thou causest rivers to break forth from the earth. 

10 The mountains see thee and tremble ; 
The flood of waters overflows ; 

The deep uttereth his voice, 
And lifteth op bis hands on high. 
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" 11 The sun and the moon stand still in their habitation ; . - -•. 1 1 
Like their light thine arrows fly ; 
Like their brightness the lightning of thy spear. 

12 Thou marchest through the land in indignation ; 
Thou thrashest the nations in anger ; 

13 Thou goest forth for the deliverance of thy people ; 
For the deliverance of thine anointed." 

Another may be seen in the eighteenth Psalm; where 
the writer commemorates some personal deliverance, 

" 1 I love thee, O Jehovah, my strength ! 
2 Jehovah is my rock, my fortress, and my deliverer, 

My God, my strength, in whom I trust ; 

My shield, my strong defence, and my high tower. 
a I called upon God, who is worthy to be praised, 

And was delivered from my enemies. 
4 The snares of death encompassed me ; 

The waves of destruction filled me with dismay ; 
« The snares of the grave surrounded me, 

And the nets of death seized upon me, 
9 In my distress I called upon the Lord, 

And cried unto my God ; 

He heard my voice from his palace, 

And my cry came before him into his ears. 

7 Then the earth quaked and trembled ; 

The foundations of the mountains rocked and were shaken. 
Because his wrath was kindled. 

8 A smoke went up from his nostrils ; 
• ' And fire from his mouth devoured ; 

Burning coals shot forth from him. 

9 He bowed the heavens, and came down ; 
And darkness was under his feet ; 

10 And he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; 

Yea, he came flying upon the wings of the wind. 

11 And he made darkness his covering ; 

His pavilion round about him was dark waters and thick cloudt 
of the skies. 



13 At the brightness before him, his thick clouds passed away ; 
Then came hailstones and coals of fire. 

13 Jehovah also thundered from heaven, 
And the Most High uttered his voice, 

▼ Amid hailstones and coals of fire. 

14 He sent forth his arrows, and scattered them ; 
,^ Incessant lightnings, and discomfited them. 

16 Then the channels of the deep were seen, 
And the foundations of the earth were revealed, 
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At thy rebake, O Jehovah, 

At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils ! 

** 18 He stretched forth his hand from above ; he took me, 
And drew me out of deep waters. 

17 He delivered me from my strong enemy ; 

From my adversaries, who were too powerful for me. 

18 They fell upon me in the day of my calamity, 
But the Lord was my stay. 

10 He brought me forth into a large place ; 

He delivered me, because he loved me. 
90 Jehovah hath rewarded me according to my righteouaness ; 

According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recompensed 
me.** 

There is a foundation for the universal use of figu- 
rative language in the constitution of the human mind, 
which, when wrought into high action, labors, by such 
illustration, to do better justice to its conceptions and 
feelings, than the poverty and tameness of a simple de- 
lineation will admit. For the same reason, the forms 
of trope and figure, in all nations, are essentially the 
same. The particular, in which the Eastern na- 
tions, and among them the Hebrew, differ from others, 
is, as has been remarked, a more luxuriant taste in their 
employment, causing them to be a more frequent ex- 
pedient, and of a more daring character. The simpler 
forms, metaphor, simile, antithesis, hyperbole, climax, 
interrogation, exclamation (if the two latter be properly 
called figures), abound throughout The bolder and 
more extended, such as apostrophe, personification, al- 
legory, are of frequent occurrence. Of the first, or 
rather of a mixture of the two first, the following, from 
the forty-seventh chapter of Jeremiah, may serve for 
an example. 

^ 6 Ah sword of Jehovah, how long ere thou wilt be quiet? 
1 Retire into thy scabbard, rest and be still." 

Another magnificent apostrophe occurs in the six- 
tieth chapter of Isaiah, beginning ; 
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" 1 Arise, enjoy light, for thy light is come ; 
And the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee.** 

Prosopopoeia, or personification, is constantly used in 

both of its forms ; viz. ui^i iii wUcii ^cu.-iuvc L;c.:.^ is 
attributed to an inanimate thing, and that in which ac- 
tion or speech is ascribed, in fiction, to a real character. 
As instances of the first ; 

" Let the rivers clap their hands." — Psalm xcviiL 8. 

" Doth not wisdom cry ; ami understanding raise her voice ? 
At the top of the high places on the way; 
At the meeting of the cross-paths stationed?" — Prov. viiL ], 2- 

And of the second ; 

" The mother of Sisera looked out at the window, and cried through 

the lattice ; 
* Why is his chariot so long in coming ; 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? ' " — Judges v, 28. 

Allegory appears, sometimes in its simplest form of 
an accumulation of connected and suitably related met- 
aphors, as in the passage which begins the twelfth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. 

" 1 Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
Ere the evil days come, and the years arrive, 
When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them ; 

3 Ere the sun grow dim, and tlie light, and the moon, and the 

stars, 
And ere the clouds, after rain, return again ; 
8 In the day when the guardians of the house shall tremble, 
And the men of valor shake ; 
And the grinding-slaves, forsaken, shall stop, 
' ' And the watchmen, on the battlements, mourn ; 

4 When the doors shall be shut in the street, 
And the sound of the mill not be heard ; 
When the bird shall with shrieking arise, 
And all the daughters of music retire ; 

A When the noble and the mean shall quake and fear ; 
' And the almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper be a 

burden, and desire be extinguished ; 
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Because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners stand 
round the street ; 
6 Ere the silver thread shrink, and the golden howl he hroken, 
Ere the pitcher he hroken at the founts^ or the wheel hroken 
at the cistern.'' 

Sometimes this figure appears in the form of a fable 
with a moral, a form to which, when it occurs in Scrip- 
ture, we have come in common speech to limit the ap- 
plication of the word parable^ though in Scripture use 
the corresponding word in the original has no such limi- 
tation. An instance is the well-known parable of Jo- 
tham,* and the following from the fifth chapter of Isaiah. 

'^ 1 Let me sing now a song respecting my friend ; 

A song of my friend upon his vineyard ! 

My friend had a vineyard 

On a very fruitful hill, 
s He digged it, and cleared it of stones, 

And planted it with the choicest vine, 

And built a tower in the midst of it. 

And hewed out a wine-press therein ; 

Then he looked that it should bring forth its grapes. 

But it brought forth sour grapes. 
8 And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 

Judge ye between me and my vineyard ! 
4 What could have been done for my vineyard, 

That I have not done for it? 

Why, then, when I looked that it should bring forth its grapes, 

Brought it forth sour grapes ? 
6 But come now, and I will tell you 

What I mean to do with my vineyard. 

I will take away its hedge, and it shall be eaten up ; 

I will break down its wall, and it shall be trodden down ; 
6 And I will make it a desolation ; 

It shall not be pruned, nor digged, 

But shall grow up into thorns and briars ; 

I will also command the clouds 

That they shed no rain upon it 

** 7 The vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house of Israel, 
And the men of Judah the plant of his delight 

* Judges ix. 7, et aeq. 
VOL. IL 41 
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He looked for jastice, and behold murder ; 

For righteousness, and behold the cry of the oppressed." * — 

To these kinds of allegory, some of the critics, and 
the theolo^ans generally, add a third, to which they 

^ sometiraes give the name of the mysticaL The exist- 

ence of such a form of composition we shall have oc- 
casion to consider as we proceed. 
I • * Amplification is a figure, not reckoned to be of the 

highest character, since the effort to illustrate by an 
y induction of particulars will be often the resort of a 

* , certain feebleness of conception, unable to grasp the 
^ outlines, and combined completeness, and single ex- 
pression, of an object. Yet it has its beauty, found, 
for the most part, in the variety and richness of its 
exhibition of details. Ezekiel affords numerous ex- 
tended specimens of it, and they are by no means 

, wanting in the earlier prophets. There is one form of it, 

especially, to which some of the finest passages owe 

A^ their force. It is an accumulation of particulars, in 

! % order to approximate an idea incapable, in its whole 

amplitude, of being grasped. 

7 " Canst thou by searching find out God ? 

. Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 

. It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? 

Deeper than hell, what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth; 
It is broader than the sea." — Job xL 7-9. 

• « Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 

And whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there ! 
If I make my bed in Hades, behold, thou art there ! 
\ p Should I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the remotest parts of tlie sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
"• And thy right hand shall hold me I 

« 

• See also Psalm Ixw. 8 ei seq. ; Ezek. vn, ; xix. ; xxiii. ; xxxL 
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If I Bay, Surelj the darkness ehaU conceal me ; 

Even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shinetb as the daj ; 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee ! ^ — 

Psalm cxzxix. 7-12. 

Once more ; the bold figure, called, by some of the 
rhetoricians, VtsioTif in the use of which a writer, 
referring to something past, future, or distant, repre- 
sents it as passmg before his view, finds its appro- 
priate place in these writings. Witness that passage of 
Isaiah, where he alludes, as I understand him, to the 
fiiture ^return of his nation from captivity, and, as all 
would agree, to some future event; 

^The voice of one crying in the wilderness; 
* Prepare ye the way of Jehovah ; 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God.' " — 

Isaiah zlviii. 3. 

And again, 

^ Who IB this that cometh from Edom ? 
In scarlet garments from Bozrah ? 
This, that \a glorious in his apparel, 
Proud, in the greatness of his strength ? " — Isaiah IziiL 3. 

Very often, if we would but rudely understand the 
representation which poetical imagery. is intended to 
set before our minds ; generaUy, if we would perceive 
its main propriety and force; always, if we would 
enter mto its spirit, and enjoy its beauty, we must 
have some distinct acquaintance with the objects fix)m 
which it was drawn ; the objects which it names, or 
to which it but carelessly or tacitly refers. The sources 
of imagery, from which the Hebrews drew, were partly 
such as were common to them with all mankind ; pardy 
they were such as were common to them with a por- 
tion of mankind ; partly, such as were peculiar to them- 
selves. Where their works present images to us fit)m 
the first source, all readers are prepared to apprehend 
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and relish them ; where from the last two, some knowl- 
edge, acquired for the purpose, is necessary, to give 
that preparation. 

Earth, heaven, the heavenly bodies, light, darkness, 
cloud, storm, dawn, twilight, life, death, age, youth, these 
are objects and states familiar to all men's observa- 
tion ; and, wherever the poetry may have been written 
which contains their names, it will call up the true idea 
corresponding to them, wherever, in the same or other 
ages, it may come to be read. Some objects are fa- 
miliar to the knowledge of a large portion of mankind, 
but not of the whole ; an expanse of snow will furnish 
a figure to the writers of the nations in a northern 
latitude, and a lifeless extent of arid sands to those 
of a tropical region. The writers of each age, again, 
wherever found, will have resources for figurative illus- 
tration peculiar to themselves, in passing, notorious 
events, and current, contemporaneous opinions ; and the 
writers of every single nation will have theu* own dis- 
tinct treasuries of poetical ornament, in the history, 
religion, manners, habits of intercourse, political ar- 
rangements ; in the natural objects, the rivers, mountains, 
plains ; even in the artificial objects, the monuments, 
the edifices, the arts, and inventions of their country. 
And he, who would understand their poetry, must be at 
some pains to know the objects, which, in the use of 
resources furnished by them, give to the outlme and 
coloring of the finished delineation, the complexion and 
the attitudes of life. 

In many particulars of their condition, such as go to 
determine the choice of poetical imagery, the Hebrew 
poets were very differently circumstanced from a west- 
em, modem. Christian reader of their works ; and, ac- 
cordmgly, the latter will be constantly at fault in the 
interpretation of their writings, in proportion as he is 
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ignorant of ancient history, particularly that of .their 
nation, of Oriental usages, and of the Jewish rkual, 
opinions, and arts. It is true, that it can be only an 
approximation which we shall make, after all, to the 
possession of this knowledge. It is not to be imagmed, 
that we have the means for a thorough acquisition of it 
within our reach, whatever mdustry we might be willmg 
to apply in using them ; and great mistakes have no 
doubt been made by the commentators, in consequence 
of their proceeding on the supposition, that some allu- 
sion to history or to worship, for example, must needs 
be to some particular of it, with which the books in our 
hands have made us acquainted. But it is no less 
certainly true, that the wider our knowledge within 
that circle of subjects to which reference is made, the 
better will be our capacity to expound them. 

The Hebrew poets are often indebted for their fig- 
ures, to the circumstances, arts, and objects, of their 
common life. They were a pastoral and an agricultural 
people. Accordingly, the Psalmist naturally expresses 
his sense of the tender watchfulness of God, by repre- 
senting him in the character of a shepherd, in that 
beautiful lyric, the twenty-third Psalm. The same is 
the occasion of the comparison of pampered, fierce, 
wanton men, to bulls of Bashan; *• of cherished objects 
of God's favor, to calves of the stall ; t of times of un- 
disturbed tranquillity, to the reposing of the kid by the 
leopard's side ; t of the destruction of the wicked, to the 
mowing and withering of grass, § to the blowing away of 
chaff by the wind from winnowing-floors on a hill-top, |) 
to the treading down of grapes in a wine-press, 1[ to 



* Psalm XX ii. 12. f Malachi iv. 2. | Isaiah xL 6. 

§ Psalm xxxvii. 2. 

II Psalm L 4. Isaiah xvii« 13. xli. 15, 16. Jeremiah IL 2. 
% Isaiah Ixiii. 3. 
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the threshing of wheat under the hoofs of cattle,* and 
to the gathering in of the harvest widi the sickle^t 
There is no need of justifying such imagery by pleading 
the authority of Homer and other profane poets. J Un- 
der the circumstances in which it was used, it was natu- 
ral and graphic in the highest degree ; and if such illus- 
tration seems to us to be recommended by force, rather 
than beauty, it is because our tastes, formed by different 
circumstances, are biased to a different model. 

The funeral rites of the Hebrews illustrate porticMis of 
the language of their writers. In the later times, they 
buried in vast subterranean vaults, with colonnades, 
niches, and sculpture. ^ Hence the sublimely gloomy 
imagery in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, imitated in 
the thirty-second chapter of Ezekiel. 

The Jewish poetry delights in references to natural 
objects ; and in their use, it presents peculiar felicities 
in the observance of local proprieties. Michaelis gives 
it the name of botanical poetn/j and says, that it exhib- 
its upwards of two hundred and fifty botanical terms. |j 
Palestine, a mountainous country, was subject to sudden 
floods of the streams that intersected it. Accordmgly, 
the Psalmist says, in his distress, — 

^ Deep called to deep ; thy cataracts roar ; 
All thy waves and billows have gone over me." — xliL 7. 

And a man for whom trouble is anticipated, demanding 
a sudden escape, if any, is asked what he will do " in 
the swelling of Jordan." 1 Palestine, unlike Egypt, which 
owed its fecundity to the overflowing of the Nile, was 
fertilized by heavy dews and rain. Accordingly, with 
reference to a king's benefits to his people, it is said ; 

* Micah iv. 13. Hahakkuk iii. 12. f Joel iii. 13. 

t Kg. "Iliad," xx.adcaU. 

§ See Jahn's " Archcologia Bihlica," §§ 205 - 209, Maundrell's " Jour- 
ney," &.C. pp. 76, 77. 
I Note to Lowth's Surth Lecture. IT Jer. xiL 5. 
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''He shall be like rain, descendiBg on the shorn mead ; 
Like showers, which water the earth. i 

In his days shall the righteoas flourish." — Psalm IxxiL 6, 7. 

So Lebanon, with its riven sides, and bead buried in the 
clouds, affords a favorite image, when the element of 
the sublime is to be introduced into a description ; and 
Carmel, with its gentler and more cultivated graces, 
when the sense of beauty is to be awakened. 

** The glorj of Lebanon shall be given to it ; 
The beauty of Carmel and Sharon." — 

Isaiah xzxv. 2. 

The countenance of the bridegroom is compared, in 
Canticles, to Lebanon ; * the head of the bride, to 
CarmeLt 

The sacred places, times, and rites, making a subject 
so important and so familiar to the mind of a Jew, of 
course bring their large contribution to the sources of 
poetical illustration. Even the priest's vestments, and 
the ceremony of his induction, though affording figures 
that do not approve themselves to our taste, are intro- 
duced, as in the hundred and thirty-third Psalm, in 
such a way as shows, that, to the taste of the writer, 
they were peculiarly satisfactory and attractive. 

*< 1 Behold bow good and pleasant it is 
For brethren to dwell together in unity, 
s It is like precious perfume upon the head. 
Which ran down upon the beard, 
The beard of Aaron, 
To the very border of bis garments." 

Michaelis endeavours to show, that the Hebrew po- 
ets have occasionally found resources for illustration in 
heathen mythology, t But I think he has produced no 



• Cant V. 15. t Ibid. viL 5. 

X " Epimetron de Imaginibus ex Fabuli Poetic&," pp. 48 et stq, of his 
*< In Roberti Lowth Prclectiones Nets et Epimetra.** 
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clear ease of this ; though I apprehend, that, in a differ- 
ent appIicatioQ of it, from what he has attempted, the 
remark may be shown to hold good ; that is, that it may 
be made to appear, that there are allusions in the later 
prophets to fables of Chaldee philosophy. 

From the frequent allusions made in the poetry of the 
Jews to their history, an intimate knowledge of the- 
latter is a most material aid to the successful exposition of 
the former. There is one point connected with this sub- 
ject, which demands, from its high importance, a much 
larger and more careful illustration, than it has jet re- 
ceived. But to such a length have I already extended 
these remarks, that I can do no more than suggest it. 
It is, that great events, recorded in the old history, such 
as the unformed being of Chaos, the Creation, the Del- 
uge, the destruction of Sodom, the Exodus from Egypt, 
the giving of the law from Sinai, the passing of the Red 
Sea and of Jordan, make the topics, or common-places^ 
as the rhetoricians call them, of the later poets, and are 
used by them as such, with great frequency, reiteration, 
and freedom. For instance, is a great political disaster 
threatened? the downfall of a great kingdom? The 
reign of ancient night, as the first chapters in Genesis 
exhibit it, is represented to have returned again. 

*< Behold ! the daj of Jehovah cometh, 
Terrihle, full of wrath and buriiing indignation, 
To make the land a waste, 
And to destroy the sinners out of it 
For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, 
Shall not give their light ; 
The sun shall be darkened at his going forth, 
And the moon shall withhold her brightness. 
For I will punish the land for its guilt, 
And the wicked for their iniquity. 
I will put an end to the arrogance of the proud, 
And I will bring down the haughtiness of the tyrants." — 

IsaiahxiiL9-ll. 
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" All the host of heaven shall waste away ; 
And the heavens shall be rolled- up like a scroU, 
And all their host shall fall down, 
As the withered leaf falleth from the vine, 
As the blighted fruit from the fig tree. 
For my sword shall rush drunk from heaven ; 
Behold, upon Edom shall it descend, 
Upon the people under my curse, for vengeance." -r 

Ibid., xxziv. 4, 5. 

« I will cover the sun with a cloud. 
And the moon shall not give her light, 
All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
And bring darkness upon thy land, 
Saith the Lord, Jehovah. 
And I will grieve the hearts of many nations, 
When I bring thy destruction among the nations." — 

Ezek.xxxii. 7-9. 

Is Israel to be punished for its sms ? 

''Hook to the earth, and lo! emptiness and desolation; 
To the heavens, and there is no light ' 

I look to the mountains, and lo ! they tremble. 
And all the hills shake. 
I look, and lo ! there is not a man. 
And all the bbrds of heaven are fled. 
I look, and lo ! C&rmel is a desert, 
And all its cities are thrown down. 
Before the presence of Jehovah, 
Before the heat of his anger. 

For thus saith Jehovah ; 
The whole land shall be desolate. 
Yet will I not make a full end. 
Therefore shall the earth mourn, 
And the heavens above be black, 
Because I have spoken, and I will not repent ; 
I have purposed, and I will not recede from it" — 

Jer.iv. 23-28. 

Is it to be restored to favor? The language inti7 
mates no less than a new universal creation. 

" I am Jehovah, thy God, 
That rebuketh the sea, when his waves roar ; 
Jehovah of hosts is his name. 
I have put m^ words in thy mouth. 
And have covered thee with the shadow of my hand, 

VOL. II. 42 
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To establiflb the heavens, and to found the eaith, 
And to Bay to Zion, Thou art my people!" — 

Ib. 1L 15, 1& 

Again; the mflictions of divine displeasure are set 
forth in figures drawn from the doom of Sodom ; 

^ Upon the wicked he will rain lightning ; 
Fire and brimstone and a burning wind shall be the portion of 
their cup." — Psalm xL 6. 

<* It is a day of vengeance from Jehovah, 
A year of recompense in the cause of Zion. 
Her streams shall be turned into pitch. 
And her dust into brimstone. 
And her whole land shall become burning pitch. 
Day and night it shall not be quenched ; 
Its smoke shall ascend for ever ; 
From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; 
None shall pass through it for ever and ever.** — 

Is. xxxiv. 8 - 10. 

He who undertakes to read the prophetical writings 
without a constant remembrance, and a frequent appU- 
cation, of the fact last illustrated, can often do nothing 
but err. 

The attempt to reduce the specimens which remain 
to us, of the Hebrew poetry, to their several classes, b 
one fit)m which I refrain. It could only be accomplish- 
ed m the one or the other of two ways ; by the propo- 
sal of a new nomenclature, or the reference of these 
specimens, severally, to a place under one or another of 
the divisions of modem science. The former would be 
a useless labor ; the latter an impracticable one. Rhe- 
torical criticism, as an art, is, of course, subsequent to 
that of writmg, to which it refers ; and when, in rhetori- 
cal treatises, it assumes the form of a science, it is but a 
collection of remarks, digested in the form of rules, on 
such characteristics in the work remarked upon, as 
have been found on experience to please or displease. 
Our doctrines of criticism and schemes of rhetoric have 
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been formed wholly on classical and modern models. 
The former are substantially applicable to Hebrew com- 
position ; because essentially the same sort of beauties, 
in thought and expression, satisfy, and the same impro- 
prieties offend, in all climates and times. But the latter 
are not so applicable ; for the more extended forms of 
expression of thought, the shapes of combination and 
composition into which it may be moulded, have no 
such permanent fashion. The Jews, from th6 operation 
of similar causes, had lyrics, elegies, and didactic po- 
ems, as well as we. But they had no drama, through 
the whole course of their history ; and to call Job or 
Solomon's Song a dramatic poem, is merely a torture 
and abuse of terms. Specimens of the amatory, pas- 
toral, and descriptive classes, might, not without propri- 
ety, have been assigned by Lowth to their respective 
heads, in his attempt to designate the Hebrew poems 
by the recognised terms of modem art ; and he might 
have ranked, under the denomination of the satire, 
many of those poems, for which, — deviating, in this 
instance, from the artificial systems of the schools, — * 
he has provided a separate place, givmg the name of 
prophetical poems to the class which they constitute 
In his arrangement* 

* <• Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews " ; Lect dO. 
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LECTURE XXXIIl. 

THE ALLEGORICAL AND OTHER ERRONEOUS 
METHODS OF INTERPRETATION. 

Nature of Allegorical Imterpretation. — Occasion of its Use 
BY Expositors of Scripture. — Origin of the Method iw the 
Pagan Schools. — Its Adoption bt the Egyptian Jews, espe- 
cially BY Aristobulcs AND Philo ; — Its Use by Clement, — 
Origen, — Jerome, — Augustine, — and, in Imitation of these 
Fathers, by the Modern Christian Church. — Not favored 
BY the Jews of Palestine at the Christian Era. — Theory 
OF Double Senses. — Occasion of its being Devised. — Ob- 
jections TO IT. — Theory of Types. — Not known to the 
Ancient Jews, in an Application to their expected Mes- 
siah. — Examples of its Application. — Jewish Cabbalistic 
System. — Examples. — Theory op the Prophet's Ignorance 
OF the Sense which he utters. — Inference from the 
whole View, respecting the True Method op Interpre- 
tation. * * ' 

The subject of part of my last lecture, — namely, that 
of the forms of figurative expression in use among Jew- 
ish writers, — naturally conducts to an inquiry, which, 
in some of its aspects, has particular application to the 
writings of the Later Prophets ; though, in others, it re- 
lates equally, or more, to other parts of the Biblical col- 
lection. For a general rule, it is well understood, that, 
when we undertake to interpret a writing, we undertake 
to ascertain the sense, which the writer had in his own 
mind, and designed perspicuously to convey to other 
minds, by language used in its common acceptation. In 
studying other books besides the Bible, no one thinks of 
taking any other course. And this kind of interpreta- 
tion, when applied to the Bible, takes the name of 
literal or historical interpretation. 
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There is a different metbod, which that collectioD of 
books has been thought by many to demand, and which 
goes by the name of allegoriccU mterpretatiop. In re- 
spect to this, two things need to be carefully borne in 
mind. In the first place, allegorical interpretation is not 
the interpretation of allegories, any more than the mter- 
pretation of any other figure would rightly take its name 
from that figure ; any more, for instance, than the ex- 
planation of an hyperbole could be properly called hy- 
perbolical interpretation, or the just exposition of irony, 
ironical. If the writer or speaker tells us, that he means 
an allegory,* or if the author of the narrative declares, 
that such was the speaker's purpose,! or if, in any other 
way, the fact is suflBciently indicated, then to interpret 
the language on that supposition, is to interpret it liter- 
ally, just as much, as if, instead of allegory, only meta- 
phor or simile had been used. On account of this 
ambiguity, it were better that the word literal were 
disused, and historical adopted m its place. The lat- 
ter, it is true, has not the advantage of immediately 
suggesting the sense, which, in this connexion, has 
become appropriate to it ; but it is the only other tech- 
nical word to which we can have recourse, and its 
meaning has become sufficiently well fixed by use. 

Again; aUegorical mterpretation is not the use of 
the words of another, whether containing narrative, 
doctrine, or somethmg else, to illustrate, in an allegorized 
application, a sense of one's own. If I wish to frame 
an allegory to convey the better my own thoughts, just 
as if I wished to fi^me a simile or metaphor for that 
purpose, I may as freely have recourse to something 
which actually exists, or has occurred, or has been 
said, as to some figment of my own invention. I do not 

* G. g. MaUhew xxi?. 32. f E. g. Matthew ziiL 3. 
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then attribute an allegory to the writer whose words 
I use ; I use his words to frame an allegory of my own. 
I do not then profess to expound an allegory, but to 
construct one ; it is not the mterpretation which is alle- 
gorical, but the authorship. It is a neglect of this fact, 
which has caused St. Paul to be regarded as an alle- 
gorical interpreter of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which I apprehend that he never, in any instance, was.* 
Allegorical interpretation, then, is neither of these 
processes. It may be defined, ** mterpretation which 
proceeds upon the supposition of allegory, where the 
fact of allegory having bqen intended is neither ap- 
parent from the context, if there be a context, nor, 
if there be none (that is, if the supposed allegory 
be co-extensive with the whole composition), from 
significant characters of the plan, structure, and cohe- 
rence of the work.'* Practically, the case stands thus. 
Whenever such language is used, as "Hear another 
parable," or ^ He spake a parable unto them," or when 
a moral follows or precedes, to which the connected 
discourse, in a narrative or figurative form, applies, then 
the context determmately indicates the figure in ques- 
tion to have been designed. But, without some such 
indication, the presumption is always agamst the exist- 
ence of an allegory. It is one of the bolder, and more 
unusual figures. Unless introduced with some prepara- 
tion, or succeeded by some comment, it cannot &il to 
be abrupt, and can hardly fail to confuse, or to be un- 
intelligible, or to mislead. Being unfit to be so used, it 
is not to be assumed as bemg so used by a correct 



* We have no more a right, from Galatians iv. 24, or Ephesians ▼. 32; 
to call Paul by that namey than we shoold be jnstified in reasoning ftom 
1 Cor. XV. and Mark iv. 28^ that he and the Saviour understood, that 
seeds were planted, and com grew, only in a figure. 
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writer. To imagine it, especially, introduced, without 
any such explanation, into the midst of a texture of 
simple history or precept, is to take very serious risk of 
doing injustice to the writer one is consulting. Who- 
ever would interpret it as being so introduced, is cer- 
tamly to be called upon first to bring forth his strong 
reasons, applicable to the individual case, and taking it 
out of the jurisdiction of the general rule. In the case 
of an allegorical character being attributed to a whole 
work, there may be more room for difference of opin- 
ion. But, in order to show the existence of an alle- 
gory, it will not be enough to prove, that there are dif- 
ficulties m the adoption of the literal sense. It must 
be proved further, that the composition is framed con- 
formably to the rules of that kmd of composition to 
which it is supposed to belong ; that there is a cohe- 
rence in the several parts, regarding it as such ; and 
that the whole goes substantially to illustrate the sense 
supposed to have been in the writer^s mind. 

When we inquire for the chief causes which have 
brought allegorical interpretation into such extensive 
repute and use among expositors of Scripture, we find 
them to have been strictly of a dogmatical character. 
And I hold it for a fact, as unquestionable as it is singu- 
lar, that the class of Christian writers, who have ex- 
pressed the most displeasure against reasons of this de- 
scription, supposed by them to have influenced more 
liberal interpreters in the exposition of single texts, are 
the same who have been decided by such reasons in 
the structure of the greater part of theh* entire system 
of biblical interpretation, as far as the more difficult 
parts of Scripture are concerned. 

In other words, recourse was had to allegorical inter- 
pretation, because it allowed the mind, or rather the 
imagination, to fix on some acceptable meaning, when 
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literal interpretation only yielded a sense which the 
mind was unwilling to receive. The Mosaic cosmogo- 
ny, so called, was thought to contain statements incon- 
sistent with known facts ; and as it did not appear, that 
this could be allowed without giving up its inspired au- 
thority, the supposition of allegory was resorted to, to 
escape the conclusion. The Canticles, in their literal 
sense, seemed to make no appropriate part of a collec- 
tion of inspired compositions; and the same scheme was 
necessary to reconcile their existence there with a 
theory, with which the mind was indisposed to part, 
concerning the nature of that collection. I do not 
say, that allegorical interpretation has never been em- 
ployed except on the occasion of difficuhies, which it 
was thought could not otherwise be solved. Once in- 
troduced, authorized, and established, strong reasons will 
occur to every one, why it should naturally become 
popular, and of familiar use, affording, as it does, such 
easy exercise to the writer^s ingenuity, and so much of 
the amusement of novelty to the reader's mind. But 
what gave it the currency and authority, which enabled 
it to be afterwards applied so much more extensively, 
was its facility in solvmg difficulties, and its indulgence 
in leaving the interpreter in possession of opinions he 
was reluctant to relinquish. 

Nor was it an invention of Scriptural interpreters. 
To show this, it would be irrelevant to enlarge upon 
the use of allegorical interpretation, as it may have sub- 
sisted in various times and countries. It is, of course, 
subject to be resorted to, whenever and wherever the 
fixed opinions of readers, and the literal sense of 
writings which they profess to reverence, are incapable 
of being reconciled together. All that is directly to 
our purpose is to say, that the Jewish schools had it 
from the Pagan, which had resorted to it for a similar 
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purpose, and the Christian writers adopted it from 
both. 

The first subject, upon which we know the system 
of allegorical interpretation to have been extensively 
employed in classical antiquity, was the poems of Ho- 
mer. When, in a growth of civilization, which those 
wonderful writings had done more than all other agents 
to quicken, the leading minds of Greece had been 
brought to views on questions of philosophy and the- 
ology, ill according with the simple and sensual mytho- 
logical system which Homer had invested with such 
poetical attractions, while, at the same time, his works 
had too much hold on the popular mind to be discard- 
ed, even if the wiser part could themselves have con- 
sented to bear the loss, — the method of allegorical in- 
terpretation was resorted to, to reconcile the Homeric 
representations with the speculations, so different from 
them, which had come mto vogue. Egypt, under its 
Greek line of Ptolemies, was a famous scene of this 
kind of criticism, which, in respect to Homer, has been 
thought to have had no less considerable a projector 
than Plato.* In the Greek schools of Egypt, the Jews, 
members and descendants of the colonies which had 
been carried thither by Alexander and Ptolemy Lagus, 
naturally became acquainted with it, and were as natu- 
rally led to think of applying it, for a similar reason, 
to their own sacred writings. Many of them adopted 
the tenets of the leading sects of Greek philosophy, 
the Stoic, the Peripatetic, the Academic, and, more re- 
cently, the Eclectic. For them it of course became a 
problem, to reconcile their own law, which, whether 
from national pride or personal conviction, they were 

• See Rosenmuller, " Historia Interpretationis," &c. Vol. I. p. 22. 
Dopke, however, assigns to it an earlier origin. See bis << Hermeneatik 
der N. T. Schriftsteller," &c. p. 102. 

VOL. II. 43 
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unwilling to abandon, with the tenets of those systems; 
and they proceeded to deal with it as their Pagan 
masters in philosophy had dealt with Homer and the 
other early poets. Aristobulus, a Jew and Peripatetic 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, wrote and dedi- 
cated to that prince an allegorical commentary on the 
Law of Moses, of which considerable fragments remain; 
but we are best acquainted with the practice of such 
interpretation, among the Egyptian Jews, from the 
works of Philo, the Academic, in the 6rst century of 
the Christian era, in which his comments upon the Law, 
for he did not write upon the Prophets, are altogether 
of that character. 

Philo says nothing of Christianity ; nor is there 
ground for affirming, that he was acquainted with it. 
Under like influences to those which had formed his 
mind, was formed that of Clement, the head of the 
Christian school at Alexandria, towards the end of the 
second century. He, too, was a pupil of the Greek 
schools, to which people, he says, that philosophy was 
communicated by angels.^ Clement, accordin^y, had 
a like use, to that which has been remarked on in other 
cases, for a system of interpretation which should make 
the sacred writings speak such a sense as the inter- 
preter desired. Two of his doctrines are these, as 
expounded in his " Stromata,** or Various Discourses. 
** All sacred Scripture, as well of the Old as of the New 
Testament, has an allegorical sense.'* t And again; 
" The literal sense of holy Scripture, obvious to all, cre- 
ates only an elementary faith; the allegorical sense 
conducts to a higher wisdom.'* t 

Clement^s was a name of high authority in the church, 
sufficient to give wide currency to notions on inter- 

* « Stromata," Lib. vii. p. 505. Ed. Lugd. Bat 

t Ibid., Lib. v. pp. 406 d stq. X \h\^^ Lib. Ti. pp. 489 d seq. 
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pretation which, from anj cause, he favored. But it 
was quite eclipsed by that of his pupil and successor, 
Origen ; in some respects, the greatest genius, and, be- 
youd all dispute, the most lemoned man, of Christian 
antiquity. Jerome, the next most considerable person 
in this estimate, does not hesitate to call him, ^^ after 
the Apostles, the master of the churches.*' * " The rest 
of the Fathers,'* says Simon, in his "Hbtoire Critique," 
" have done little more than copy Origen." t He, too, 
was addicted to the prevalent philosophy, and con- 
ceived, that he had the task of bringing the records of 
his faith to its support as best he might ; and the suc- 
cess which, under this influence, he had, by the force of 
his talents, and the weight of bis name, in establishing 
allegorical interpretation as the practice of the church, 
was so decisive and conspicuous, as to cause what his 
predecessor had done, in this way, to be now of very 
little consideration. "He carried so far," says Simon, 
"the spiritual sense, that he seems even to destroy 
the truth of the history." t He held, to use his own 
words, that, "as man, according to Plato, consists of 
three parts, body, mind, and spirit, so holy Scripture 
has three senses, the historical and literal, the moral, 
and the mystical and spiritual And as the body," he 
continues, " is inferior to the soul, just so much is the 
literal sense of Scripture to the internal, or the alle- 
gorical." t I 

Origen effectually established the theory and the 
practice, which hare descended from him, through all 
ages of the church, to our own day. The next of the 
leading names, in the history of ancient interpretation, 
is that of Jerome, at the end of the fourth and begin- 

• Simon, Hist Crit da V. T. p. 391. 
t Idem., « Hist Crit du N. T." p. 47. 

t Rosemnuller, uln wpra^ Vol. III. p. 17 ; comp. Motbeim't " Com- 
moDtaries," p. 6^ 
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ing of the fifth century. Jerome was the chief imme- 
diate oracle of the Fathers of the Latin church m mat- 
ters of mere philology. He has nowhere spoken so 
extravagantly as Origen of allegorical interpretation, and 
he has often given judicious and acute expositions of 
the literal kind. But he has also dealt not sparingly in 
the exhibition of mystical senses, and, on the whole, did 
nothing, efiectually, to check the taste for such. 

Augustine was Jerome's contemporary, and, with 
much less learning than that father, had a love for alle- 
gories, and, at the same time, an ascendency in the 
church, which would have efiectually controlled Jerome's 
infiuence in favor of a better style of commenting, had 
it been even much more decided, and more uniform, than 
it was. With very little Greek and no Hebrew, Au- 
gustine undertook to write upon Genesis against the 
Manichaeans, who complained of alleged absurdities in 
the literal sense of that book. It might have been an- 
ticipated, under his circumstances, what would be the 
nature and what the success of the reply. He entided 
it, " The Book of Genesis imperfect, when read accord- 
mg to the letter." He found it so unmanageable, even 
when considered as allegory, as to be brought to con- 
fess, that his immature knowledge was crushed under 
such a load ; * but this did not prevent him from 
writing comments upon the Psalms, which are but 
made up of allegorical subtilties. 

Origen, Jerome, and Augustine, (especially, as has 
been said, the first, of whom the two others were but 
pupils,) were the teachers of the science and art of in- 
terpretation to the Christians of their own and following 
ages. Under such masters, the Catholic church could 



* " Tyrocinium meum sub tanUL sarcine mole succubuit " ( " Retractatio- 
num," Lib. i. cap. 18.) ; and again ; " Plura qucesita, quam inventa sunt" 



(Ibid., Lib. iL cap. 24). 
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not be expected to gain much acquaintance with the 
identity between just exposition and historical exposi- 
tion, supposing that identity to exist. And when the 
Reformation came, not only were all ancient aids to ex- 
position (formed upon the allegorical model), and all 
ancient principles, rules, and practices of exposition too 
well established and familiar to be soon relinquished, or 
even suspected, but Augustine himself, a wholesale alle- 
gorist, was the great master of the Reformers, and 
oracle of the Lutheran and Calvinistic leaders. These 
facts go to show, that those peculiar methods of expo- 
sition, which have retained a high credit to the present 
time, had no better origin than the schools of a long 
ago exploded philosophy in Egypt. 

And here I need to revert to the history of this prac- 
tice among the Jews. That it existed, and how it 
arose, among the portion of that people who were colo- 
nized in Egypt, we have already seen, in the instances 
of Aristobulus and Philo, the one in the second century 
before, the other about the time of, the promulgation of 
our faith. Philo speaks of a community of his country- 
men, by whom he has been commonly understood to 
mean the Therapeutae, (though the correctness of that 
opinion is not important in this argument,) who gave 
their whole time to contemplations on the law, with a 
view to the investigation of its mystical senses ; " re- 
garding," says he, " the law as an animal, of which the 
literal precepts were the body, and the secret, invisible 
meaning the soul.'* * And that in the Jewish schools 
of the east and west, from the time of the composition 
of the Talmud down, the practice of allegorical inter- 
pretation has more or less prevailed, is also to be al- 
lowed. Nor is it difficult to account for this its wide 
diffusion. The sect of the Therapeutae spread from 

• ** De Vita Contemplativa," « Opera," Tom. II. p. 483. Edit Mang. 
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Egypt, where it seems to have origmated, into Pales- 
tine, and probably into all the countries of the disper- 
sion ; and the writings of Philo, who himself visited 
Rome, could scarcely fail, when they came to-be cir- 
culated, to create a taste for his style of exposition. 
But, so far as I can see, it has altogether too ea^y 
been taken for granted, that, in our Saviour's time, 
allegorical interpretation was the favorite method of 
interpretation m Palestine. The Sadducees and the 
Pharisees were there the prevailing sects. Of the former 
we have no historical notice, that they loved allegory ; 
and the notions and spirit of the latter seem, on the 
contrary, to have been those of the strictest, the most 
unbending, the most bigoted literalness. I know no in- 
stance, in the New Testament, where, from remarks in 
relation to them, or specimens of their conversation, 
it appears, that they gave mystical interpretations of 
Scripture. As far as their rejection, of Jesus was 
grounded on their expositions of their sacred writings, 
the very reason of their rejecting him was, that he did 
not appear to them to correspond in character and con- 
dition with the literal sense of those writings. They 
held the works of the Later Prophets to be divinely in- 
spired. They took the literal meaning for their true 
one ; and, conceiving that Jesus did not fulfil this, they 
said, he could not be their Messiah. Had they alle- 
gorized those works as later commentators have done, 
they would have perceived no such discrepancy. So 
Origen testifies, that ^^hard-hearted and unlearned men 
of the circumcision refused to believe in the Saviour, 
because they thought they ought to follow the literal 
reading of the Prophets concembig him.'* * 



• " Philocaliai" ed. Spencer, p. 6. — I conceive that Faber, in 
his <*Bampton Lectures" (Vol. IL pp. 28-32), has stated this matter 
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ConDected with the subject of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, is another peculiar theory and method of exposi- 
tion, approved by many commentators, ancient and 
modern, called that of double senses. Interpreters have 
read a passage in its connexion, and they have seen, or 
supposed themselves to see, that, according to the es- 
tablished and admitted rules of language, it was to be 
understood in a certain manner. That sense was what 
the text and the context demanded. So understood, 
no facts of etymology or syntax were rejected ; no con- 
nexions disturbed ; no probabilities violated. So under- 
stood, the passage was congruous in itself, smd filled out 
suitably the place where it was found. But, looking 
into another part of Scripture, where the passage in 
question is cited or referred to, they have thought, 
that they found a different meaning put upon it, and that 
by mspired authority. Unable, therefore, to give up 
their first conclusion, but understanding a different one 
to be prescribed to them by an infallible interpreter, 
they have resorted to the hypothesis, that the writer to 
be interpreted had both meanings in view ; namely, the 
meanmg which they themselves see him to have enter- 
tained, and also that which has been detected in his 
words, by the authorized interpreter, whb, they think, 
understood those words in a different manner. 

But, on the premises from which he reasons, it is 
plain, that the advocate of a double sense is not led di- 
rectly to the theory which he adopts, but to the choice 
between that and another view, which other deserves, on 
every account, to be preferred. The authorized inter- 
preters, to whom he refers, have never said, that a pas- 



correctly, though he does not seem to have been aware of the impor- 
tance of the statement, and in other parts of his work has given differ- 
ent repretentations. 
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sage of Old Testament Scripture should be taken in two 
senses. Nothing like it What they have said, if the 
advocate of double senses understands them righdy, is, 
that the passage in question has a sense, different from 
the sense which he had ascribed to it. On his own 
showing, then, he is to admit, that he did not understand 
the force of the passage ; that it did not convey to his 
mind, what it was intended by its writer to convey; that 
he was mistaken in respect to it, and is now able to cor- 
rect his mistake, by new and better information. This 
is what, on his own premises, he must own, and all that 
he must own. But, while he receives the new sense, 
still to adhere to his own, and insist that he was 
right, when he has just been brought to own that he 
was wrong, is not only to humor a pertinacity of private 
opinion, which he has affected to renounce, but it is to 
encounter unnecessary additional difficulties of a very 
serious character. When one, whom we acknowledge 
to be, in a given case, a better judge than ourselves, 
tells us, that we have been in error, our course is to 
adopt his opinion instead of our own, and not to en- 
deavour to adopt his opinion along with our own, our 
own being different. This must be our course, if we 
would be judicious and cautious, as well as if we would 
be modest, critics. And, in fact, to look for one sense 
alone, is the course which critics of reputation, whatever 
be their varieties of theological opinion now, in fact for 
the most part, agree m taking. The other theory is to 
be looked on as now condemned by a well-nigh unani- 
mous voice of those who are conversant with inquiries 
of the kind. 

Certainly it deserves to be so. The statement of two 
senses in a passage, indeed, is nothing short of a contra- 
diction in terms. The meaning of a passage is neither 
more nor less than what that passage was designed to 
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signify. Be that meaning ever so comprehensive, and 
consisting of ever so detached parts, still, if it be true, 
that the passage was intended to convey it, it is then the 
meaning of the passage, and its one meaning. Assume 
as much as we will to be embraced in the design- 
ed significance of a given combination of words, — and 
assume it correctly or mcorrectly, — it is impossible that, 
strictly and carefully speaking, we should attribute more 
to the words than their sense, their single sense. 

But, waving this objection, — which, it may be said, 
lies rather against the accuracy of the description of the 
theory, than against the theory itself, — the plan of inter- 
pretmg a sentence, or longer composition, as meaning 
two thmgs alike, is inconsistent with the established 
laws of language. More than one meaning, clothed m 
the same form of words, is the same as no meaning 
clothed in those words. For a meaning is something 
definite. It is something distinguishable, and distin- 
guished, from all other meanings. As much as the idea 
of an individual man excludes other men, so much the 
idea of a sense excludes other senses. The meaning 
which I have in my mind, I may clothe but imperfectly in 
words. But still, the words, if they are significant, have 
one sense, —one sense which is theirs, though it may 
not correspond with the exactness that it should, to the 
sense which is in my mind. I may, doubdess, by un- 
skilfulness or design, put together words in such a man- 
ner, that they will bear to have, indifferently, one or 
another sense put upon them ; and this is called, in the 
one case, ambiguity, and in the other,^ duplicity. But it 
is not two meanings, which I then design to convey, or 
for which he, who hears or reads my words, thinks of 
looking. In the former case, I had a meaning, but failed 
properly to convey it. In the latter, I did not propose 
to convey a true meaning. And in both, the interpreter 

VOL Ji. 44 
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may fail to receive a meaning from me. He does not 
receive two meanings. 

Again; the idea, that a writer intended more than one 
meaning, in a given combination of words, leaves the 
interpreter always unsatisfied concerning the use which 
they were intended to serve. No amount of care 
and labor will obtain satisfaction iot him. When we 
understand, that we are to look for one meaning only, 
there is a guide to the judgment in interpretation, and 
an end to the process. We compare different probable 
meanings together, and when we have concluded which 
is most probable, our work is done. But if, after havmg 
reached one meaning, we are still to look for another 
behind it, why should the second content us, any more 
than the first ? Why, having found the second, should 
we not go on to look still for the third, and after the 
third, for the fourth, and so on, indefinitely? * Inter- 
pretation is no longer, under such circumstances, a prac- 
ticable art. However far a reader may have prosecuted 
his inquiry, he has no assurance that his work is not 
still before him, as much as ever. He has not erred, it 
is true, in his supposed past discoveries. The senses 
he has attributed, are real senses. But how can he be 
assured, that another sense, better than all he has found, 
has not yet eluded him 1 Interpretation, which never 
authorizes a persuasion that the work is done, is clearly 
no interpretation whatever. 

Once more; a prophecy with a double meanmg, would 
be incapable of affording the testimony which prophecy, 
in itself, may afford. It is impossible to prove, fit)m the 
terms of a prediction, that it was intended to refer to 
some one person or event, while we insist, at the same 



* The later Jewish doctors carried oat the scheme, when they said, 
that erery word in Scripture has seventy-two hcea. 
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time, that it was intended to refer, and that it actually 
corresponds, to some other person or event. Is it said, 
that we may be bound to take this view, by the authori- 
ty of one, who declares, that, besides being fulfilled in 
another person, it is also fulfilled in himself? But then, 
plainly, it ceases to be evidence to the authority of that 
interpreter, depending, as it does, on his authority, for 
its own interpretation. We cannot say^ first, that Jesus 
was the Messiah, because certain descriptions in proph- 
ecy, applying to him, prove it ; and then, that they do 
apply to him, because he, bemg Messiah, so declares. 
This is fully owned by some who admit the theory of 
double senses.* Yet such a critic as Grotius finds only 
two passages in the Minor Prophets, which he regards 
as applicable to Jesus, in any other than a secondary 
sense.t 

The doctrine of secondary senses, disesteemed as it 
now is, has been regarded, in other days, as the great 
means of reconciling supposed declarations in the New 
Testament concerning the meaning of the Old, with 
that different sense of the Old, which the text and con- 
text appeared to disclose to a careful reader. Origen 
used it largely for this purpose, in controversy with un- 
believers ; and when, a century ago, it began to be seri- 
ously assailed, it found a temporary shelter under the 
shield of Warburton, which, like that faced with Medu- 
sa's head, repelled assaults not so much by its solidity, 
as by its scowls and venom, t Another application of 
the same principle, once, (if we are not to say, still,) held 
in high consideration, was made to the theory of Types^ 
or of actual, substantial, (in distinction irom verbal,) re- 

* For iDBtance, by Bishop Marah, at the beginniDg of his twenty-first 
Lecture, 
t Haggai iL 7 ef ieq» Mai. uLlei teg. 
t See <* Divine Legation," &c Book yL § 6. 
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presentations of persons, events, and doctrines of the 
Gospel, by persons, events, and observances of the old 
economy. The idea was, that forms of worship, and 
rules of action, prescribed by the ancient ritual, besides 
serving their more obvious purposes, were designed to 
prefigure, through the ages previous to the Gospel, prom- 
inent parts of the evangelical system ; and that men did 
not live their own Uves only, nor events stand merely on 
their own ground ; but that men were made, under an 
overruling Providence, to lead lives more or less resem- 
bling that of the coming Messiah, in order to present, as 
it were, a practical prediction of him ; and that events so 
fell out, under the like oversight, as to be significant, 
through their similarity, of other iuture events. 

For a type, it is to be well remembered, is not some 
person, thing, or event, bearing such a likeness to a 
subsequent person, thing, or event, as admits of com- 
parison between them, and of illustration of the latter 
by reference to the former ; but it is something which 
was originally intended to prefigure and point to some 
other thing. Paul, for instance, in a very natural use of 
figurative language, compared the recognition of Chris- 
tians to be God's people in the water of baptism, to the 
recognition of the Jews as his people in their passage 
through the Red Sea ; * but he does not say, though he 
has very erroneously been understood to mean, that the 
latter was designed to be a type of the former. " A typi- 
cal sense,'* says Glass, t " occurs, when, under external 
acts or prophetic visions, secret things, whether present 
or future, are figured ; and, especially, when events of 
the Old Testament presignify, or shadow out, events of 
the New." "A type,*' says Outram,} "may be defined 



* 1 Cor. X. 1, 2. t " Philologia Sacra," Lib. il Paw 2, Tract 2, § 2. 
t " De Saciificiia," p. 20L 
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to mean, a symbol of something fature, jot an example 
so prepared, so arranged, by God, as, by his institation, 
to prefigure that futm*e thing. And ivhat is thus prefig- 
ured is called the antitype.'* Faber does not under* 
take to define types, but he says, that, "without the key 
which they afford to unlock the hidden meaning of the 
Pentateuch, the whole ritual contamed in it will be 

wholly unintelligible ; but, when considered as 

an allegorical or hieroglyphical description of certain fu- 
ture transactions, the wonderful contrivance and wisdom 
of the whole institution will be apparent*' * " God, in- 
tending," says Warburton, ^ to record the future sacri- 
fice of Christ in action, did it by the periodic sacrifice 
of a lamb without blemish." f " To constitute one thing 
the type of another," says Marsh, "as the term is gener- 
ally understood in reference to Scripture, something 
more is wanted than mere resemblance. The former 
must not only resemble the latter, but must have been 
designed to resemble the latter. It must have been so 
designed in its original institution. It must have been 
designed as something preparatory to the latter. The 
type, as well as the antitype, must have been pre- 
ordained; and they must have been pre-ordained, as 
constituent parts of the same general scheme of divine 
providence. It is this previous design, and this pre- 
ordained connexion, which constitute the relation of 
type and antitype. Where these qualities fail, where 
the previous design and the pre-ordained connexion are 
wanting, the relation between any two things, however 
similar in themselves, is not the relation of type to anti- 
type. The existence, therefore, of that previous design, 
and pre-ordained connexion, must be clearly establish- 



* «* Bampton Lectures," Vol. IL p. 55. 
t " Di?ine Legatioo," Vol. V. p. 283. 
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ed, before we can have authority for pronoundng one 
thing the type of another.^ * 

I do not know, that the ancient Jews had any notion 
of the great men of their history, cm- the ritual arrange- 
ments of their law, having been intended to prefigure 
theb Messiah, though Faber attempts to prove the latter 
point, — inconclusively, as usuaLf As early, however, 
as the time of Justin, not to speak of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which traces of it appear, the system had 
come into use zmong Christians, with this applicaticm. 
That Father speaks (A the paschal lamb, as typifying 
Jesus ; and, specifying several particulars of the manner 
in which the lamb was prepared, follows the idea of a 
type into various details, exceedingly revolting to a good 
taste. The two goats of the day of expiation, he re- 
gards as prefiguring Christ's two advents ; the offering, 
by a cured leper, of a quantity of meal, as ingnificant of 
the bread of the Christian eucharist ; and the bells, hang- 
ing to the robe of the high^priest, as a symbol of the 
twelve apostles of the eternal high-priest, of whom, says 
he, David declares, that ^^ their sound is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words unto the end of 
the worid/' t 

So attractive is this method of interpretation to a 
fanciful ingenuity, that, once admitted to be legitimate, 
we cannot wonder to see it much followed, and that 
into singularities and extravagances corresponding to 
the varieties of genius of the adventurers in this field. 
It has derived its best authority from the common 
opinion, that Paul was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; for, of other New Testament authority, all 
would allow that it has little, and in my opinion it has 

* "Lectures," Part IIL pp. 105-6. 

t " Bampton Lectures," Book 11. $ S. chap. 5. 

i ^ Dial cum Tryphone," p. 259 <»i te^f. 
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none, to plead. In " Owen's Commentary on the He- 
brews," one may see with what strong conviction of its 
correctness the view may be enlarged upon ; and the 
wide range, which the imagination may take in tracing 
such correspondences between the Old Testament and 
the New, is evinced by such books (lately, if not still, 
much esteemed by a large class of Christians) as Ma- 
ther "On Types,** and IVf^Ewen's "Grace and Truth.'* 
In these works alone, no less than twenty Old Testa- 
ment characters are represented as types of the Mes- 
siah ; while a thorough survey is taken of objects, events, 
and places, mentioned in the Jewish history, and of 
rites, and even utensils, of the Jewish worship, to 
point out the significant aUusions mtended in them to 
the better dispensation, which was to come in the ful- 
ness of time. 

The typical system has, as might be expected, fur- 
nished arguments for all sorts of opmions, true and 
false, established and novel, moral and controversial 
From the fact, that the shafts of the pillars in Solomon's 
temple were directed to be ornamented with lily work, 
a commentator, quoted by Calmet,* mferred the truth 
(as typically implied), that, "as mmisters are pillars of 
the Grospel church, and lilies are emblems of the care 
of Providence, therefore ministers ought to leave to 
Providence the care of their bodies." Pope Innocent 
the Third wrote to the Greek Emperor, to prove the 
supremacy of the Papal See from the first chapter of 
Genesis, urging that, by the greater light, set to rule 
the day, was meant the Pope, and, by the lesser light, 
set to rule the night, the civil magistrate; "but that,** 
he explsdns, " which presides over the day, that is, over 
spiritual things, is superior to that which presides over 



• u 



Dktionaiy of Uie Holy Bible." Art TSfpes. 
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the night, that is, over carnal ; so that, as great a differ- 
ence is to be acknowledged to exist between priests 
and kings, as between sun and moon." Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, for the Romanists, urged, that the Protestant 
Reformation was typified by the rebellious secession of 
the ten tribes, under Jeroboam, fh)m theu* lawful king ; 
but the Lutherans retorted, that that event rather pre- 
figured the secession of Rome from Christianity.* One 
of the Romish doctors, commenting on part of the 
eighth Psalm, writes as follows; **^Grod hath put all 
things under his feet ; ' that is, under the feet of the 
Roman Pontiff; *all sheep,' that is. Christians; *and 
oxen,' that is, Jews and heretics; *and the beasts of 
the field,' meaning. Pagans ; * and the fishes of the sea,' 
viz. souls in purgatory." t 



* Marsh, Lecture 18. 

f I take the example from Glass (« Phil. Sac." Lib. iL Pais. 1. Tract 2. 
§ 3. Art 6.), to wliom I refer for numerous others of the same quality. 
The sacerdotal vestments have made a great subject of speculation in 
this way, on the part both of Jews and Christians. " The Jews,** says 
Jennings ("Jewish Antiquities," Vol. I. p. 245), *' discover a world of phy- 
losophy in them. Josephus makes the high-priest's linen garment repre- 
sent the body of the earth ; the glorious robe, heaven ; the bells and pome- 
granates, thunder and lightning. Or otherwise, the ephod of various 
colors, is the universe ; the breast-plate, the earth in its centre ; the girdle, 
the sea ; the onyx stone on each shoulder, the sua and moon ; the twelve 
stones in the breast-plate, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the twelve 
nnonths in the year ; the mitre, heaven ; and the golden plate, with the 
name of God engraven on it, the splendor of the divine majesty in heaven. 
Philo philosophizes on them in a similar manner. 

" But the Talmudical doctors assign them a more religious and moral 
signification ; the eight garments denoting circumcision, which was to be 
perfbrmed on the eighth day ; and each garment being to expiate a par- 
ticular sin ; the breeches, uncleanness ; the girdle, theft ; the ephod, idol- 
atry ; the breast-plate, perverse judgment ; the bells, evil speaking ; the 
mitre, and the golden plate on the forehead, pride and impudence. 

^ The Cocceian divines, who have great talents at allegorizing, find oot 
in them, in a manner, all spiritual blessings and graces. Braunius, in par- 
ticular, makes the mitre signify wbdom; the robe, righteousness; the 
breeches, sancfification ; and the girdle, redemption : all which * Christ is 
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It is clear enough, that, in such a manner of inter- 
pretation, almost any mference may be deduced from 
almost any premises ; yet it is remarkable, how easily 
writers, who theoreticsdly have no partiality for mystical 
exposition, permit themselves to ikll back into this par- 
ticular form of it Hahn, for instance, of Leipsic, a 
critic of the orthodox school, who has recently written 
not ill against the doctrine of double senses, is careful to 
except, from the condemnation which he passes upon 
them, the doctrine of typical representations. Bishop 
Marsh, while he admits, or rather maintains, their ex- 
istence, still urges a caution concerning them, which, 
according to my view of the facts, makes his theory 
quite inoffensive. He says, that, " to guard agamst er- 
rors of a rash imagination, we ought never to suppose a 
type, except in the cases where Scripture has itself 
pointed them out/' As I am well satisfied, that author- 
itative Scripture has in no instance done this, I should 
not care, for any practical purpose, to msist on any 
thing more. 

A departure, not, I think, very much wider, from 
sound principles of interpretation, in the way of double 
senses, was made by the framers of the Jewish Cabba- 
listic system, which has been adopted, to some extent, 
by Christian interpreters, of like habits of mind. This 
system, which was matured m the Jewish schools during 
the dark ages, consisted of various departments, only 
one of which, however, comes under our notice in this 
connexion. According to it, letters, mstead of being 
taken in their alphabetical force, so as, in their combi- 
nation, to represent words, which words are, in their 

made of God unto believers.' By the other vestments, are denoted the 
principal benefits of the gospel ; election and adoption, by the ephod and 
the pectoral ; vocation, or effectual calling, by the bells ; fiiith, by the gol- 
den crown, &C.'' 

VOL. II. 45 
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turn, signs of ideas, were themselves received as direct 
signs of ideas, indicating, by peculiarities in their own 
structure and position, a mystical sense, aside from, or 
exf^natory of, the sense expressed by the words to 
which they belong. In this way, what were originally 
merely errors of copyists, are understood, by subse- 
quent expositors, as a kind of hieroglyphic signs of 
some great doctrine. An amanuensis, by some chance, 
made a letter a little lai^er or smaller than others in 
the line, or raised it above the line, or inverted it The 
peculiarity was retained by subsequent copyists, as if 
it had been exhibited in the autogrs^h ; was made by 
the Masorites the subject of brief notes, which we read 
in the margin of our Hebrew Bibles ; and eventually, in 
discussions upon the force of litem majuscuUB et nrin- 
vlscuUbj stispensiB et invers^Bj was made the occasion of 
the most elaborate and whimsical glosses. 

For instance, in the fourth verse of the sixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, the J/, m ^08? the first word, and the 
1 m *TnK, the last, are litem majuscuUB [larger letters]. 
"By the first,'' say the Rabbms, (the lai^e y) "atten- 
tion is excited ; as if it were said, ^ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.' By the last (the large H), it is sig- 
nified, that God reigns in all the four kingdoms of na- 
ture, the letter *T, as a numeral, denoting four. While 
the two large letters together make the word ny, a 
witness^ and thus denote the same admonition, which, 
in the forty-third chapter of Isaiah, is c(»itained in 
the w(H*ds; <Ye shall be witnesses to me, saith the 
Lord.' " The H in DN'l^'l?^ ^^ ^he second chapter, 
fourth verse, of Genesis, is a litera minuscula [smaller 
letter], and denotes, that all thmgs there spoken of as 
created, are to be diminished and faU. The i in l^OfJ 
in the tenth chapter, thirty-fifth verse, of Numbers, is 
reversed, to denote, that, as the ark advanced, the ene- 
mies of Israel were turned backward. In Judges^ eight- 
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eenth chapter, thirtieth verse, the J in H^^p [Manas- 
seh] is suspended above the line, leaving the word in 
the line to be tlt^'O [Moses], " the writer intending,** 
says the gloss, <^ to intimate, that, though Gershon was 
lineally a son of Moses, he was in character no better 
than a son of Manasseh.** In the first and last verses 
of the Bible, the letter K occurs six times in each, 
and, smce the numeral £3rce of this letter is a thousand, 
the Rabbins concluded, that the world was to last six 
thousand years. To show that the world was created 
at the beginning of the year, they ai^ued, that the nume- 
ral force of the letters in the words K^^ n*t?^*15 [tn the 
beginning created] is the same with that of those m the 
words N'^3J tlit^n B^15 [in the beginning of the year 
it was created]. From this source they derived an- 
swers to questions of casuistry. For instance, in the 
fifteenth chapter (A Numbers it is said, *^0f the first 
of your dough ye shall give unto the Lord.*' The 
quantity is not prescribed ; but the Cabbalists observed, 
that the letter J, whose numeral power is forty, begins 
and closes the verse, and hence inferred, that a fortieth 
part should be taken for the legal contribution; and 
Glass argues, after the same manner, that the Jewish 
doctors had acquainted themselves with the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; for, says he, ^^ they said, that JDK truthj 
was a name fidy applied to God, and that the numeral 
force of its letters, ninety-one, was the same with that 
of the letters in Jehovah, taken three times, as they 
are found in the sixth chapter, fourth and fifth verses 
of Deuteronomy, along with the letters in the word 
lf^l< one ; and why,** he asks, ^ should they have argu- 
ed thus, unless they believed, that God was both one 
and three?*** 

• Glass, « PhUologia Sacra » Lib. ii. Pars 1, Tract 2. § a Art. 7. An 
accoant of the Cabbalistic system, as applied both by Jews and Christians, 
may be seen ia Basnage, <* Histoire des Juifis," Liv. ill chap. 10-29. 
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Specimens of a Christian use of the same artifice 
are as follows. A commentator on the word JLUelmOj 
\i\ the nineteenth chapter, first verse, of the Apoc- 
alypse, said, that Al denoted Jlltissimus [the highest] ; 
Le, levatus est in crucem [he was raised upon the 
cross] ; Zw, lugebant Apostoli [the apostles mourned] ; 
and Ja^ jam resurrexit [now he has risen- again]. In 
the fifteenth verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis, a 
direction is given for the ark to be built three hundred 
feet long, fifty wide, and thirty high. Herem, it has 
been remarked, is a reference to the name of Jesus, 
expressed in Hebrew letters, ^\if\ For if the length of 
the ark be divided by its height, the result is the num- 
ber ten, which is expressed in Hebrew by the letter ^ ; 
the proper expression of the length is B% the second 
letter of the name ; and the length divided by the 
width gives the number six, denoted by the letter 1. 
By a similar process, the name of the Saviour is detect- 
ed in the dimensions of the temple, prescribed at the 
beginning of the sixth chapter of the first Book of Kings.* 

The system of Cabbalistic interpretation has other 
branches besides those of which I have given examples, 
and I might multiply examples in the same almost 
without limit ; but those presented will give a sulSicient 
idea of its nature. ^^ As to the Cabbalisrical method of 
interpretation," says Glass, " we are to distinguish be- 
tween that Cabbala which is erudite, and conformed to 
the analogy of the faith, and that which is superstitious, 
impious, and discordant from that ansdogy ; and, while 
the former is approved, or admitted, the latter is to be 
given over to superstitious men.t A considerate critic 
will see no clear ground for this distinction, and not be 
desirous of making a reservation of any part of the sys- 
tem in the proposed surrender to superstitious men. 

• Glawr (wW svpra). f Glass {ubi «fpra), p. 31L 
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Reference to the subject now is chiefly of use in help- 
ing to show us, into what endless extravagances men 
will be sure to run, as soon as they begin to interpret 
language not as language, — and, of course, demanding 
to be interpreted according to well-settled philological 
principles, — but as the sign of thought in some other 
way. If any one thinks, that it is not plain speech, but 
riddles of some kmd, — anagrams, charades, types, or 
any other, — that the Scriptural interpreter is to ex- 
plain, the burden of proof unquestionably lies on him ; 
and yet further, the essential and insurmountable diffi- 
culty remains, that the diversity, and obscurity, and un- 
certainty of the results obtained from such a manage- 
ment of the sacred writings, refute the supposition of its 
correctness. In respect to a good riddle, when the 
solution has been proposed, no doubt is left, either that it 
was meant for a riddle, or that the answer is found. 
The harmonious bearing of all the specified condi- 
tions, — various, and heterogeneous, and apparently irre- 
concilable as they were, — on one pbject, and on no 
other, proves it, beyond denial But who will say, — 
to leave other considerations for the moment out of 
view, — who will say that even any such result is ob- 
tained, from interpretations of Scripture, which treat 
it as presenting any of the forms of that kind of com- 
position ? Nor has even a riddle two senses, though, 
in an erroneous representation of its nature, it has been 
adduced as an analogy by those who would sustain 
the doctrine of two senses in Scripture. All its words, 
on the contrary, are studiously chosen, to bear, — in a 
peculiar manner, no doubt, — on one sense ; and, until 
that is found, every one sees, that they convey no sense 
whatever. 

A few words demand to be said on yet another 
method, which, in the decline of the theory of double 
senses, has been resorted to, to reconcile the fact, that 
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the Old Testament writers meant one thing, with the 
supposed fact, that in the New Testament they are 
represented to have meant a different. Philo had used, 
in different places, the following language. ^ The proph- 
ets are the interpreters [igfitfvi^cu] of God, whom he 
uses as organs in reveaJing what he sees fit** * "A 
prophet utters nothing of his own, but merely that 
which belongs to another, and which he but echoes 
from within.'* t ** A prophet utters notfamg of his own, 
but is an interpreter, merely announctog what another 
prompts ; and, so long as he is under the influence of 
inspiration, he has no proper consciousness of his own, 
for the power of thought departs, and quits the dwelling- 
place of the soul, and the Divine Spirit comes in, and 
abides there, and influences all the organic powers of 
the voice, so that they will utter sounds which plainly 
reveal whatever he desires to foretell*' J "A prophet 
is an interpreter, echoing from within the words of 
God."^ This idea, of the prophet's bemg an unap- 
prehensive organ, — divested, in a state of trance or 
ecstasy, of intelligent consciousness, — "a mere pipe,** 
as some friends of the scheme have phrased it, ^for 
God to speak through," — has been revived of late 
by some continental critics, and has especially been 
brought into notice by a work, recently translated and 
published in this country, the ** Christology " of Heng- 
stenbei^. This last writer makes the following state- 
ment; "Since the prophets were only organs of the 
Holy Spirit, we may not inquire, whether, during their 
ecstasy and the suppression of reascHi and conscious- 
ness, they understood correcdy or incorrecdy ; and they 
afterwards stood in the same relation to their predic- 
tions as their hearers or readers ; so that their views of 

# tt Op.'» Tom. I. p. 283, edit MtDfir. f Ibid. p. 510. 

I Ibid. Tom. II. p. 34a § Ibid. p. 417. 
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them cannot be decisive of their true import." * That 
b ; the writers themselves of the words may have been 
in error respecting the meaning of the words; and, 
when we have ascertained what significance they at- 
tached to these, we have made no progress m a Biblical 
mterpreter's proper work. 

It is not, I suppose, by any means to be feared, that 
this theory will gain any footing. It has not only not 
generally been well received by any class of expositors, 
but has been formally refuted by some of those, from 
whom sobriety, in respect to principles of interpretation, 
was not ccmfidently to be looked for. It rests upon no 
Scripture evidence ; the two texts appealed to in its 
behalf (even if both were of clear canonical authority), 
falling far short of the representation, which they have 
been imagmed to contain.! Besides being embarrassed 
by all the insuperable difficulties of the theory of verbad 
inspiration, they suppose an unnecessary and an un- 
proved miracle, in the prophet's being dispossessed of 
his consciousness, so as to be made a vehicle of divine 
communications. If the prophet gave a sense to the 
words which he uttered, then the words, taken as a 
prophecy m any other sense, can, of themselves, have 
no value as proof; because the correspondence be- 
tween them and the event to which the prophet sup« 
posed them to refer, — that very correspondence which 
led the prophet to his opinion of their sense, — would 
justify a reader in saying, that such was their sense, 
and that, accordingly, they had been ah-eady fulfilled. 
And again; wc»-ds which the prophet did not him- 
self understand, his readers would understand no bet- 
ter ; and, accordingly, they would have no test m their 
minds, by which to try the question, whether those 



• « Chiistology," &c. Keith's Translation ; Vol I. pp. 234, 235. 
1 1 Pet L 10- ]2| 2 Pet L 17-21. 
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words have been fu!fi!!ed. If I am to be satisfied, that 
a prediction has been accomplished, — that certain events 
have answered to certain words, — I must first be satis- 
fied, what that prediction, what those words, denote. It 
is mere reasoning in a circle to say, that the event puts a 
sense on the words, and then that the words describe 
the event Of course, the words will then describe the 
event ; and so they would, if the event were any other 
event, and the words any other words* But what right 
has the event to put a sense on the words 1 The very 
question at issue is, that of their correspondence togeth- 
er ; and, to try this question, there is no other way but 
to bring and compare them together, as two independent 
things. Nothing is gamed by arbitrarily making a cor- 
respondence, and then showing, that the correspondence 
we have made exists. This would not be a comparison 
of two things together, but of one thing and its dupli- 
cate, which we have fabricated for the purpose. The 
question, for an interpreter, is not upon a correspon- 
dence which he has made, but on an alleged corre- 
spondence which he did not make, and of whose exist- 
ence he is to judge. 

Whoever is satisfied, that either of the methods of 
interpretation, which have been glanced at, presents 
a good claim to his adoption, will of course carry it into 
what he may think its proper applications in the ex- 
amination of the books of the Later Prophets, as well as 
of others of the Biblical collection. But I apprehend, 
that, until a much better argument has been made out for 
them, than as yet we have seen, we must be content to 
interpret all the books of the Bible alike, on the same 
leading principle as any other books whatever; assuming, 
that whenever either Grod, or men using good faith, — 
whichever the case may be, — address men m words, 
they mean to be understood by them, and, accordingly, 
will employ the medium of communication in precisely 
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the same manner, in which they, to whom instruction 
is to be conveyed, are accustomed to employ it Used 
m any other way, it would cease to be a medium of 
communication. Whoever addresses me in language, 
if he means to be understood by me, will use it in the 
mode in which I expect to have it used. Otherwise, 
it would be better that he should be silent, or avail 
himself of a tongue unknown to me. In either of the 
latter cases, he would but leave me m ignorance. In 
the former, he would not fail to seduce me into error. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

OBJECT AND CHARACTER OF THE WRITINGS 
OF THE LATER PROPHETS. 

Statemknt op thb Question. — Pbevailing OpimoN RBsnEcmi* 
THE Supernatural Acquaintance op the Later Prophets 
WITH Future Events. — Argument in Favor op this View, 

DRAWN PROM LANGUAGE IN THE NeW TeSTAMENT. — MlRACULOUS 

Character op the supposed Predictions, and Incongruitt op 
THE Supposition op a Permanent Miraculous Dispensation. 
— The Oppice op the Later Prophets not REquiRiNo Su- 
pernatural Endowments. — Question respecting the Fact 
op their having wrought Miraculous Works. — Force op 
the Name Pmophmt applied to them. — Force op Expressions 

USED BT them RESPECTING THE NaTURE OF THEIR AUTHORITY. — 

Subject op a great Part op their Writings, not belatino to 
THE Future. — Nature op the Necessary Proop op Sufeb- 
NATURAL Prediction. — Supposed Supernatural Predictions 
IN these Books, op the National Captivity, — and op the 
Messiah. — Suggestions respecting the bbal Chabactbr and 
Oppice op the Prophets. — Question respecting Jewish Opik- 
ions upon this Subject at the Christian Era. 

The current opinion respecting the character of the 
books of the Later Prophets may be briefly described 
as follows: 

They embody the knowledge possessed by their 
writers respecting future events ; a knowledge du^cdy 
and supematurally communicated by the divine Being 
to those writers' minds. The predictions contained in 
them mainly relate to the advent, the character, and the 
circumstances of the life, of the Messiah, and so accu- 
rately describe these particulars, as they were after- 
wards combined in Jesus, that the correspondence is to 
be taken as an mdependent and cogent proof of his 
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divine missiop. But they also relate to events less 
remote from the time of their publication ; and the main 
object of such predictions was, to establish the faith 
of those who saw them fulfilled, in. the divme authority 
of the Prophet, and so to cause them to yield credit 
to what he further foretold concerning the commg of 
Christ. 

If the view, which I have thus described, has a claim 
to be received at all, that claim must stand upon a suffi- 
cient basis of evidence. That there is such sufficient 
evidence, I have no right to deny, previously to a sur- 
vey of the books which are supposed to contain it 
At present, I can do no more than state the question, 
and direct attention to the kind and degree of proof 
upon which the received doctrine must rest, if it is to 
be sustained, and to some particular inquiries, which, in 
the course of the examination, it will be necessary to 
mstitute, i^ in so great a matter, we would proceed 
with becoming circumspection. And whenever, in the 
course of the remarks now to be made, I express a 
positive opinion upon any of the points at issue, I do it 
only for the sake of avoiding circumlocution, and wish 
to be understood as submitting its correctness to the 
test of observations, which will be suggested m the 
course of a readmg of the books. 

It is commonly supposed, that the authority of our 
Lord's Apostles has decided the question before us; 
that they have affirmed, or (which is the same thing) 
have used arguments distinctly implying, the truth of 
the proposition, that events, taking place in their time, 
cu-cumstantially fulfilled predictions uttered by the Later 
Prophets, in the use of knowledge of which they had 
become possessed, by direct, supernatural communica- 
tion to their own minds. Some expositors, and they 
much the larger number, maintain, that the fact of such 
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arguments being used, settles the question at issue. 
Others, admitting the fact, that the Apostles used such, 
say, that they used them in an ignorance, under which 
they labored in common with their countrymen, re- 
specting the true meaning of what they quoted ; and 
urge, that they might thus err, consistently with their 
Apostolic character. I take neither of these grounds. 
I deny the existence of the assumed fact. I deny, that 
an instance can be produced of the use, by an Apostle, 
of an argument of the kind supposed. I ask for the 
proof, that they have, in any case, employed language 
authorizing the inference which has been thus drawn. 
I believe, that, where, in the places referred to in this 
argument, they have used, whether for illustration or 
conviction, language taken from the books before us, 
they understood and employed it correcdy, and that 
they did not understand or represent it as having the 
force which the common argument, used in treating this 
subject, maintains. 

The exhibition of the evidence falling within this 
branch of the inquiry, however, belongs not to the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, but of the New. It 
must be referred, accordingly, to another department of 
Biblical study. But, supposing the case to be, as I have 
represented it, that the New Testament does not jus- 
tify the common opinion, still the question is not at an 
end. The opinion may be correct, though we have 
not that particular proof of its correctness. If it is 
correct, and yet not provable from the authority of the 
New Testament, it must be established by considera- 
tions drawn from the books in question, themselves. 
Again ; as long as we hold it for an unsettled question, 
whether quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old are to be understood as applied m one or another 
way, the conclusion, at which we may arrive from an 
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examination of the Old Testament alone, respecting the 
original meaning of such quoted passages, will de- 
servedly have great weight in satisfying us concern- 
ing the use, which the New Testament writers meant 
to make of them. Our simple argument will be ; So 
far as, in the use of our best light, we conclude that 
those passages had a certain meaning, just so far it is 
likely, that the Apostles also ascribed to them the same 
meaning, and that they used them accordingly. 

In approaching the inquiry, to which the circum- 
stances of the case so confine us, two preliminary re- 
marks demand to be made, touching the relations of 
the common opinion on this subject to the theory of 
miracles. A miracle is a deviation from the established 
order of nature ; and, because none but God, who estab- 
lished that order, can encroach upon and interfere with 
it, we recognise, in a miracle, an interposition of God. 
Now the order of nature is just what men see it to be. 
The phrase has reference to their perceptions, and not 
to any restrictions upon God's power. He might have 
established an entirely different order, and then no oc- 
currence corresponding with that would have been a 
miracle, however opposed to the order which now we 
observe and experience. But the popular opinion sup- 
poses supernatural predictions, which, taking our expe- 
rience for the standard, are miracles in the strictest 
sense, to have constantly occurred among the Jews, 
through a series of generations and centuries. If so, 
did they not thereby lose, with that people, their mirac- 
ulous character ? Did they not become a part of, in- 
stead of a contradiction to, the extended experience of 
the Jewish nation? And when they so became a part 
of a people's regular experience, what power did they 
retain to manifest a supernatural, an extraordinary, in- 
terposition of God? Every one will allow, that to 
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speak of a perpetual miraculous dispensation is to speak 
of what is incredible, inasmuch as it is self-contradictory. 
Practically, let any one ask himself, whether the case 
would be materially different with a miraculous dis- 
pensation, supposed, as the Jewish commonly enough 
is supposed, to have continued through a succession of 
ages. 

Again ; to recur to a view already presented in another 
place, they who have maintained, that muscles are phe- 
nomena capable of being proved by testimony, have 
wisely argued, that all that is wanted to make a miracle 
antecedently credible, is, to have it shown that an oc- 
casion had arisen worthy of the divine interference in 
an extraordinary manner. God, they say, can work in 
one way, as well as in another; in a way different 
from what we see to be his common course of action, 
as well as in a way corresponding with it In matters 
concerning men, he works, for the most part, according 
to uniform, established modes of operation. And his 
benevolence is our pledge, that, for the most part, he 
will do so, because this uniformity is the basis of human 
calculations, on which so much of men's external wel- 
feire, and of their spiritual discipline, depends. He will 
not, for any slight or frequent cause, violate that order. 
But there is one occasion, on which that same benevo- 
lence is equally our pledge, that he will violate it. It 
is when a great good is to be conferred on men, com- 
municable, from the nature of the case, in no other way. 
Certainly, he will not restrict himself by any rules, 
causing him to abandon his power and right to reveal 
himself in lessons of truth and duty, through a direct 
message to his children, when the boon is sufficiendy 
precious, and their prospect without it sufficiently dar^ 
to justify such a course. And if he is to reveal him- 
self at all, it is by a disturbance of those laws of nature 
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which he alone can disturb. The presumption against 
miracles is then all done away. They are then as 
capable as other events of being established by testi- 
mony. 

Such exigences had arisen when Judaism and Chris- 
tianity were revealed. This is part' of the ground 
which we must occupy, when we undertake to present 
the miraculous evidence, and prove the divine authority, 
of those religions. New truths of vast moment, inca- 
pable, as far as we can see, under the circumstances, 
of being otherwise revealed, were then revealed to 
men ; and the result was worthy, if I may so speak, of 
being obtained at such cost. He, who will mamtam a 
miraculous agency exerted through the Later Prophets, 
must be prepared to hold a similar argument concerning 
the objects of their ministry. What new facts of great 
moment did they communicate, incommunicable except 
through miraculous instrumentality? What new gov- 
erning principles did they establish ? What system of 
religious truth or practice were they commissioned thus 
to introduce? He who means to put the common 
opinion on tenable ground, must be prepared with an 
answer to these questions. 

Is all this to be set down as an inadmissible d priori 
argument ? I conceive, on the contrary, that we have 
here one of those cases, where, facts being by no 
means full and clear on the one side, antecedent proba- 
bilities are to be aUowed great weight on the other. 
Certainly, I think the remarks which have been made 
will show, that, if there be supposed difficulties in one 
view of the subject before us, the other is by no 
means unincumbered by difficulties of a very serious 
character. 

But let us proceed to the facts in the case. Of what 
description is the positive proof relied upon in attribut- 
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ing the supposed supernatural mission to the Later 
Prophets ? 

I. Will it be said, that they gave proof of it in 
miracles which they wrought, independent of their pre- 
dictions ? I put this argument first, because it stands 
quite apart from the others. Only a single remark 
upon it would be here in place. If we have satisfac- 
tory evidence of their having wrought such miracles, 
the question of their supernatural commission is at an 
end ; for then with such a commission they were un- 
doubtedly invested. When I say, that I find no such 
evidence, I do but announce an opinion, which must 
stand or fall with the view of the character and sense 
of certain passages, to be submitted when they shall 
present themselves in their course. 

II. The name, by which these writers called them- 
selves, does not prove, that they laid claim to a super- 
natural knowledge of future events. In theological dis- 
cussions, it is our habit to use the words prophesy and 
prophet^ as if always, in Scripture, they were intended 
to imply such a knowledge ; an idea, than which no 
other could be more unfounded or delusive. Even in 
our own language, at the time when the Received Ver- 
sion was made, these words had a much broader sense. 
According to its etymology, to prophesy means either 
to declare beforehand^ or to declare publicly^ to proclaim^ 
announce^ preach;* and no one can doubt, that our 
translators used the word in the latter sense, several 
times, for mstance, in the fourteenth chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and in very many other places 
of the Old and New Testaments.! But it is needless to 



• fnfiit w^tfnf^ wfifm^ttf w^ms, r^^nAir. 

f The word was in common use in this sense, in New England, in 
the early times. For instance, on the occasion of a visit of 6o?emor 
Winthrop to Plymouth, it is said, in an account of the religions services 
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dwell upon this, because a rendering of our translators, 
right or wrong, would have no weight m determining 
the character which the original writers intended to 
claim, in the application to themselves of a Hebrew 
tide. What is to our purpose is the fact, that the 
name which these writers occasionally apply to them- 
selves, and which furnishes the title of their books in 
the Hebrew collection, does not necessarily imply any 
pretension of the kind supposed. The etymology of the 
word (KOp) is traced by means of the kindred Arabic 
root, which signifies, in its primitive sense, to bring farthy 
to produce^ and, in a secondary use, to announce^ or 
proclaim ; that is, to produce or express thought. This 
latter, I take to be universally its sense in the Hebrew, 
in which language, however, the xisus loquendi limits 
its application to the expression of thought in some 
solemn, elaborate, impressive manner. 

But however we may speculate concerning the his- 
tory of the meanings of the word in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, they are themselves made suflSciently plain by 
the connexions in which they are presented. The 
solemn, impressive utterance, conveyed m the sense of 
the verb, was sometimes in the way of a spoken ha- 
rangue ; and, as far as the word is concerned, the sub- 
ject of such harangue might equally well be commem- 
oration of the past ; exhortation, encouragement, or re- 
monstrance, for the present ; or promise, or threat, or 
warning for the future. And sometimes it was in the 
way of vocal or mstrumental music. The subject of a 
prophet's discourse, m prose or in song, might as well 
be something relating to the future as any thing else ; 
and, in that case, a coincidence in fact would occur be- 

of the Lord's day, that the ''ReTorend Mr. Williams prophesiedJ* — 
« Winthrop's Journal,'' VoL L p. 92. 

VOL. n. 47 
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tween prophecy and description of the future. But 
there is no essential equivalence between the terms; 
and it would be no safer to argue, that, because a 
prophet might foretell, a prophet meant a foreteller of 
the future, than to reason, because Amos was a prophet 
and also a herdsman, that prophet and herdsman meant 
the same thing.* 



* The word, — noun or verb, — denotes Uie expression of Uiought wiUi 
musical intonation, in the following passages. Exod. xv. 20 ; 1 Sam. 
X. 10-13 {comp. 5) ; xix. 20, 21 ; 1 Chron. xxv. 1 -a 

The meaning, in which the words relate to the expression of thonght 
in the manner of formal discourse, — in which to prophesy is to jnrtackj 
and a prophet a prtachtr^ whether the subject of his discourse concern 
the future, the past, or the present, — is common. See Judges vL 8 ; 
Proverbs xxx. 1 ; xxxi. 1 ; and comp. Ex. vii. 1, with iv. 16, where the 
meaning of prophet in the one, and spokesman in the other, is clearly the 
same. Again, in Numbers xi. 25-29, the office of those who are 
said to have prophesied, was plainly that of exhorters. The passages 
which I have cited are the only ones in the first four books of the Old 
Testament where the word occurs, except two, viz. Numb. ziL 6, where 
a reference, in the word prophtt^ to instructions concerning the future, 
can neither be affirmed nor denied; and Gen. xx. 7, to which I shall 
presently revert If we come down to the latest historical booksi, we 
still find the same general meaning of txhortoHon attaching itself to the 
word. See Ezra v. 1 ; vi. 14 ; Neh. vi. 7. And in 2 Chron. ix. 29, 
n«'?J is properly rendered, by the authors of the Septuagint version, by 
the word xiyn- ** He is a prophet," says a Jewish commentator on Ex. 
iv. 16, quoted by Koppe (** Nov. Test" Vol. VI. p. 305), « who teaches 
and admonishes the people." 

The lexicographers have unnecessarily wandered from the primitive 
sense in some of their definitions. They give for one of these, Jriend 
of Gody and refer for authority to Gen. xx. 7, and Psalm cv. 15. But 
the idea intended to be conveyed in the latter text I take to have been, 
« Do no harm to those who, by tlieir life and doctrine, jnrtcuk rtghieout' 
ness/^ as Noah is said to have done (2 Pet ii. 5) ; persons, it is tme, 
who were dear to God, but dear to him in this veiy character of prophdt^ 
i. e. preachers of righteousness. And I would give this same meaning 
to the word in Gen. xx. 7, or else understand it thus ; He is a prophet, 
and he shall pray for thee ; he can speak effectually in prayer ; and thoa 
shalt have the benefit of his supplications. So when Elisha, by curing 
Naaman, expected to show, that there was « a prophet in Israel " (2 Kinge 
v. 8), I take the idea intended, to have been, that he would giye proo^ 
Hk U)is way, that God had appointed one to preach, declare, annoonce his 
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III. But the prophets, in the execution of their of- 
fice, occasionally announce themselves as " servants of 
the Lord," and use other similar expressions.* Do not 
such expressions prove, that they assumed a super- 
natural, divine commission to speak? He who will 
argue, that the words have this force, must be pre- 
pared to show, that no other meaning can naturally 
and easily be put upon them; or else, that there is 
something in the circumstances of the context limiting 
them to this signification, in which latter case, how- 
ever, his argument will no longer rest on the neces- 
sary import of the languagfe. The former ground can- 
not be maintained ; for, clearly, a preacher in ouf^own 
day, when less bold forms of speech are in favor, would 
not be thought to speak assumingly, if he told his au- 
dience, that he addressed them as the Lord's minister. 
He is justified in using such phraseology, if he feels 
that he has a message from the Lord to enforce, wheth- 

traUL He could actually be a prophet, a preacher, in Israel, without anjr 
thing of the kind ; but the working of the cure was, in this instance, to 
give authority to his word, when he made himself known in that character. 

Again ; in I Samuel xviiL 10, the verb is translated by the lexicogra- 
phers as simply meaning to be mad, a secondary sense, which has no well- 
traced connexion with the primitive. It would be more properly ren- 
dered to rave, which, to be sure, is the effect of madness, but not mad- 
ness itself ; — to rave, that is, (for the word in that connexion is found 
in the reflexive conjugation Hithpahel,) to make one^a self a ranter, to 
play the spouter, to act the speaker, to personate the prophet The word 
in 1 Kings xviii. 29, should be understood in a similar manner. It is 
there an ironical description, significant of the writer's contempt for the 
noisy and frantic deportment of the priests of Baal. 

According to prevailing grammatical analogy, the verb, to have the 
sense, which is ascribed to it both in these remarks and in the lexicons, 
should be in the active conjugation Kal (where it is never found), instead 
of Mphal. But Mphal has sometimes a mere neuter sense, often a 
reflexive, and, in some instances, even an active, one. (Gesenius, ^ He- 
braische Grammatik,'* § 50, 135.) And the question is of less importance, 
as the contexts are sufficiently clear to leave no doubt respecting the 
actual acceptation of the term. 

* E. g. Jer. vii. 25 ; xxv. 4 ; xxvi. 5 ; Ezek. xxxviii. 17 ; Zech. i. 6. 
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er he have himself come into possession of the sub- 
stance of that message by natural or supernatural 
means. Preachers tell their hearers, that they are " am- 
bassadors*' to them "for Christ,'* — language, probably 
never misunderstood, as implying a claim to a super- 
natural commission. Whether the context, m any case, 
puts on the phrase in question the limited sense as- 
sumed, is an inquiry which can only be pursued in con- 
nexion with particular passages. — Again; when the 
Later Prophets use such language, as, " The Lord said 
unto us, * Do this or that,' " — or " The Lord said," pre- 
ceding a discourse, do these forms of speech involve 
an assertion of express divine revelation? He who 
affirms that they do, must needs understand, that God 
is declared to have made such revelations to Shimei,* 
the reviler of David, to Rabshakeh,t the Assyrian in- 
vader, and even to irrational beings, t 

IV. But, it will be urged, these writers have, in 
fact, left on record their predictions of future occur- 
rences, detailed with an accuracy beyond the reach o( 
mere human foresight, and circumstantially fulfilled by 
the event. With relation to this statement three re- 
marks are to be made. 

L It is certain, that their writings are not to be held 
as bemg merely predictions, either by virtue of the 
name of prophecies which they bear, or on any other 
ground ; inasmuch as, in point of fact, very much of the 
matter, of which they consist, is not prediction in any 
sense, nor on any interpretation, nor has any relation 
to the future. It commemorates historical events, and 
discusses rules and occasions of present conduct The 
prophecies make use, in short, of all the various topics of 
exhortation, suitable to exigencies of private duty or of 

• 2 Sam. xvL 10. f 2 Kings xvui. 25. t Ezek. xxxix. 17. 
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public affairs, and do not merely treat of coming- pros- 
perity or disaster, whether naturally anticipated, or su- 
pematurally made known.* 

2. It is plahi that we reason altogether illogically, if, 
reading what we think was intended for a supernatural 
prediction, we assume, without historical evidence, that 
it was fulfilled as such, and go on, from a comparison 
of such prediction with its supposed fulfilment, to in- 
fer, that he who delivered the former was supematur- 
ally endowed. Without question, in order to prove the 
existence of supernatural foresight, we must be able 
to show three things ; 1. that the prediction was uttered 
before the event occurred ; 2. that the event actually 
did occur as described; and 3. that the correspon- 
dence between prediction and event was so cbcumstan- 
tial and complete, as is not to be explained on the sup- 
position of the former having been the finiit of merely 
human sagacity. In reading these books, we shall have 
occasion, unless I greatly err, to remark repeated in- 
stances of supposed supernatural prediction, where the 
second of these particulars cannot be shown from any 
historical notices ; and, of course, where the third can- 
not, depending, as it does, on a comparison between 
the second and the first. In others, the third point 
may appear to us not well made out ; and it may be, 
that, in others still, satisfactory proof, even of the first 
particular, will appear to be wanting, and that we shall 



• So Jahn in his « Introd. in Libros Sacros, V. T." ; " The writings of 
the prophets, which are yet extant, are by no means confined to predic- 
tions. They contain very many passages which relate to other subjects, 
such as the nature and attributes of God ; the religious and moral duties 
of man; reproofs of idolatry, and other vices ; exhortations to the prac- 
tice of religion and virtue ; and advice and warnings respecting the po- 
litical condition of the country, and the administration of its affiurs." — 
Pars U. § Sa 
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find reason to allow, that it was not prediction that the 
writer intended, but history. 

3. But, thirdly, it may be, that we shall have to go 
further yet, and to admit, in cases where there are suf- 
ficient historical data extant to sustain the comparison, 
that supernatural prediction is not to be supposed, be- 
cause the prediction, if it were such, is refuted by the 
history. On the common principles of interpretation of 
the prophets, it may be thought, that no part of these 
writings more distinctly demands to be regarded as su- 
pernatural prediction, than the last nine chapters of 
EzekieL Yet who will undertake to maintain, on any 
historical grounds, that the twelve Jewish tribes ever 
returned, and made a new partition of the country, and 
built a temple, and instituted again their polity and 
worship, after the manner which he describes 1 Noth- 
ing, so remote in time, is more notorious than the op- 
posite facts. Nor, as to what is there described in 
such minute detail, can we, with any more plausibility, 
maintain, that it is to come, than that it is passed. For 
nothing is more unquestionable, than that ten of the 
twelve tribes, whose settlements are there described, 
lost their individuality many ages ago, and became in- 
extricably merged in the mass of the nations.* 

But, it will be said, that, aUowing all due force to these 
remarks, the fact still remains, that there are predictions 
in thes^e writings, of the subsequent accomplishment of 



* Yet the Rabbins, and some Christian writers, have undertaken to 
delineate the second temple after Ezekiel's description, assuming, that 
it was supernatural description, and therefore necessarily fulfilled agree- 
ably to its terms. I do not know, that any writer has been so hardy as 
to assert a past fulfilment of EzekiePs language respecting a new di- 
Tision of the Jewish territory after the people's return from Babylon ; 
but his language demands such an interpretation as much, or as little, 
in the one case as in the other. 
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which we are assured by history; and that this fact, what- 
ever others may exist of a different description, unques- 
tionably proves supernatural knowledge on the part of 
their authors. I admit, that it does prove such knowl- 
edge, provided the three facts, above specified, are first 
made out ; 1. that the prediction preceded the event,— 
a proposition, the denial of which, in any case, by no 
means implies a charge of bad faith on the part of a 
writer, but only of unskilfulness on the part of his in- 
terpreters ; 2. that the event predicted, occurred, — a 
fact, which must appear, if at all, on historical testimo- 
ny ; and 3. that its correspondence with the prediction 
was such as to preclude the idea, that natural human 
sagacity foretold what befell, — a conclusion which calls 
for the exercise of a sound judgment, comparing the 
prediction and its fulfilment together. 

The instances which would be selected as most 
prominent and material, on which to try this question, 
would of course be, first and above all, the predictions 
relating to the coming Messiah, and, secondly, those re- 
lating to the captivity of the Jewish nation. In regard to 
the latter, a critic is bound to inquire, whether it was 
foretold in such a manner, at such times, under such cir- 
cumstances, as to preclude other suppositions, except 
that of a direct supernatural illumination imparted to 
the prophet. Was it announced, in each given case, 
as a prediction ; or was it held up as a threat, as any 
political monitor might present it ? Was it a menace, 
uttered to a sinful nation, through knowledge miracu- 
lously obtained by the author, respecting the disastrous 
fortunes which impended ; or was it, in any given case, 
but the expression of current views respecting the pun- 
ishment which national apostasy would incur, — views 
which any other person, who believed the nation to be 
guilty, would have been as much prepared to entertaui 
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and express ? Was it, in any instance under consider- 
ation, only the writer's application of principles, well 
established and well known to Jews, to a state of na- 
tional character and relations to which they might be 
justly applied ? Was it but repetition and amplification 
of language actually found in the law of Moses ? * for, 
if so, there needed no supernatural endowment to re- 
peat Moses' language in a later age.f Were definite 
predictions of important political changes uttered at so 
distant a preceding time, or were they so definite and 
cu-cumstantial, that visible political tendencies, as tbej 
would be perceived, and estimated, and calculated upoE 
by a wise man, will not sufficiently account for all the 
degree of definiteness, and extent of detdl, which in 
such cases appears 1 

All these are questions which must be satisfactorily 
settled on one side, before a foundation is prepared 
for the commonly received opinion to stand upon. And 
they are questions, in settling which we must not give 
our imagination the reins. Where there b an ampli- 
tude and richness of poetical embellishment, some ex- 
pressions cannot fail to occur amidst the mass, which 
will exhibit a striking correspondence with single events, 
which, in their turn, we have selected fi^m a series 
and mass of events to bring into favorable comparison 
with them. Things are constantly said and written, 
and that of the future, by uninspired men, without any 
definite image or purpose in their minds, with which 



* As, e. g. in Lev. xxvL and Deut zxviiL 

f From Daniel ix. 13, it appears, that the later Jews, in contemplatiDg 
national calamities, referred them to the principles laid down in Moses' 
Law. If they did this when they witnessed those calamities already be- 
fallen, there is quite as much reason to suppose, they did it when they 
saw them impending, and that the language in which they spoke of 
them would accordingly be, as much of it appears in fact to ha?e been, 
drawn from that scarce. 
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something, that may be selected from the occurrences 
of after time, presents a curious coincidence. If Vir* 
gil's fourth Eclogue had been bound up with the Bible, 
what a remarkable prophecy of the Messiah would it 
have been esteemed ! When the father of our country 
first obtained some little distinction in his youth, a then 
eminent clergyman printed a discourse, in which he 
expressed the "hope, that Providence had preserved 
him in so signal a manner for some important service 
to his country." * These were his words. The event 
fulfilled that hope, and caused its early expression to 
be a subject of remark, but did not acquire for its 
author the reputation, to which he had never aspired, 
of a supernatural acquaintance with the future. I need 
not multiply such illustrations. Every one knows, that 
they might be collected to an indefinite extent. 

With respect, moreover, to predictions of a great 
prince to arise from the midst of the Jewish nation, 
the inquiry will demand a critic's careful consideration, 
whether these writers have described Jesus as he ac- 
tually appeared, with that particularity and exactness 
which shows, that they were supernaturally acquainted 
with the nature of his office (which w?is that of a 
spiritual deliverer), and with the events of his (to 
them) future ministry ; or whether, as often as they 
spoke of the distinguished personage looked for by their 
nation, th.ey did but express the views concerning him 
then current in their nation, and continuing to be so, 
down to our Saviour's own times. No Jew, at least in 
the later ages of the independent history of the nation, 
doubted, that his nation and its religion were to outHve 
present ill-fortune, and be permanent institutions ; and 
if permanent, how else could this be supposed to be, 

• Sparka's « WiitingB of WashiDgton," Vol. II. p. 9a 

VOL. II. 48 
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except under the permanent rule of the tine of princes 
which had possessed itself of the throne ? The primevsJ 
patriarchs of the race had been told, as we learn from 
the traditions preserved by Moses, that in their seed all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed ; and Moses 
himself had acquainted the people, that, in due time, a 
prophet would the Lord their God raise up unto them 
of their brethren^ like unto him. 

How these promises were interpreted, or whether 
they were objects of any attention, during the period 
between Moses and the kings, we have no means of 
knowing. They are not referred to in the records of 
that time. But when David came to sit upon the 
throne of Israel, and saw the fate of the people appar- 
ently in his hands, and in the hands of those who 
should follow him, it was altogether natural (was it not, 
humanly speaking, unavoidable ?), that he should iden- 
tify the great personage who was looked for, the de- 
scendant of Abraham, in whom all nations were to be 
blessed, with one of those who should succeed him in 
the regal office. If any Jew was to bless all nations, 
who could he be, — would be the natural inquiry, — 
but the king of the Jews ? On this basis, accordingly, 
I think David has proceeded in some of his Psalms, re- 
ferring to his greater successor, who was to extend his 
conquests over the nations, and thus impart to them the 
blessings of a righteous rule and a pure religious faith. 
The views, received on the subject in the time of Da- 
vid, would naturally go dowii td the times of his de- 
scendants ; and, unless the writings of the Later Proph- 
ets can be shown to make an exception to the re- 
mark, we have no ground for supposing, that any views 
of him who was looked for, more consonant, than what 
have been described, to the real character and office of 
Jesus, were ever held among the Jews, from the time 
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of David to the time when Jesus actually appeared, and 
when we know full well, that the thoughts of bis coun- 
trymen were directed to no other than a temporal 
prince. 

The question then, for an interpreter, is, whether the 
Later Prophets, guided by supernatural instruction, have 
described him, who was to come, as Jesus actually cam^ 
or whether, following the current notions of their nation 
on the subject, they described him as Jesus did not 
come. And we are to answer this question agreeably 
to the best insight we are able to attain into the noean- 
ing of the language they have used. In doing this, we 
must inquire, whether the copious ascribing of the attri- 
butes of temporal dominion to one who was, however^ 
in truth, understood to be merely a spiritual deliverer 
and leader, may not be sufficiently accounted for, as 
has been commonly thought, by the peculiarities of 
Oriental poetry. But we shall have further to consider^ 
whether, besides presenting the supposed shadow often, 
these writers have ever distinctly presented the sub- 
stance ; whether they have once described Jesus as he 
has revealed himself to us, in such a manner as to indi- 
cate, that substantially they knew him, as we know him. 
Where a religious reformation is spoken of, as one of 
the fruits of the expected reign, is it any thing more, in 
some cases, than the extension of the Jewish faith to 
conquered tribes, in consequence of the victories of the 
Jewish arms ; and, in others, is it any thing more, or 
is it so much, as, without supernatural illumination to 
the writer, might be gathered by fair inference from 
that passage in Deuteronomy, where the person pre- 
dicted is spoken of by Moses, not as a prince and 
soldier, but as a prophet, a teacher ? 

But what were the Later Prophets, if they were not 
the supematurally inspired men they have been taken 
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to be ? Should we be led to entertain that question, it 
will deserve our inquiry, whether something Hke the 
following statement, concerning them, is not a correct 
one. 

Generally, — and I make the quali6cation with ref- 
erence to the book of Jonah, — they were wise, brave, 
and patriotic men, who, animated by the spirit of 
their law, and of its author, were reprovers of the 
princes, and monitors of the people; men "full of 
power/' as one of them says of himself,* "by the 
spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to 
declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his 
sin/' Without pretending to direct supernatural aad, 
they were, in their respective times, preachers of righ- 
teousness, as the miraculously revealed law of Moses 
had acquainted them with its principles. They re* 
buked, threatened, approved, encouraged, warned, con- 
soled, according as different exigencies of the state, 
or different habits or sentiments gaining ground among 
the people, called for their interposition. The Law, — 
the divinely imparted oracle of the nation, — had ex- 
plicitly and largely told them, that national disaster 
would be the consequence of national wickedness, and 
public prosperity the reward of obedience ; and each 
of these truths successively, or both of them together, 
as occasion required, they repeated and enforced for 
the people^s conviction. And when they saw, that the 
people had been guilty, and saw also, that, at the time 
being, they were in danger from some particular power, 
— the Assyrian, the Chaldean, or the Egyptian, — then 
they pointed to that power as being the instrument by 
which, judging from the signs of the times, the menaces 
of the Law, denouncing overthrow and captivity to an 
unbelieving race, were to !*eceive their accomplishment. 

* Micah ill 8. 
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But they did not believe, that God would wholly 
and finally cast off bis people. Patriotism, national 
pride, the character of their institutions (apparently, in 
their view, framed for permanency), the improbability, 
that the only race on earth, which did homage to the 
one true God, would be permitted, through (Jefeat and 
dispersion, to discontinue that homage, all forbade the 
thought. Also ; if the nation was to be skived by re- 
monstrance and entreaty, it was to be, not merely by 
denunciations of God's vengeance on their wickedness, 
but by animating in their breasts the hope of future 
glorious days. And if it was to be expected, that God 
would take care of his people ; if, notwithstanding its 
wickedness and misfortunes, th^ Jewish race was to 
survive and be renewed, how was this consummation to 
be brought about? What other view of the method 
could possibly occur, than that it should be under the 
conduct of a leader, able to recover and sustain the 
Jewish independence and greatness ? He who believ- 
ed, that Judaism was not to be suflTered to become ex- 
tinct, would, — necessarily, one may say, — believe, that 
an able, wise, and religious king was to resuscitate it. 

Such a personage, according to the view which I am 
suggesting, the Later Prophets actually spoke of. Such 
a champion was the only one, whom, — apart from su- 
pernatural instruction conveyed to them on the subject, 
— they can be supposed to have looked for ; and such 
an one their language, as we have it, may be thought 
to describe. Sometimes, in their anger against their 
persecutors, they depict him, as in the sixty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah, in the infliction of a bloody vengeance on 
the foes of Israel. But, for the most part, they invest 
him with venerable attributes, as a mighty but benefi- 
cent ruler, extending over his own people a peaceful 
sway, and, by the spread of his dominions, commu- 
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nicating the blessings of his righteous and parental rule 
to others, and bringing them, too, to a participation in 
the benefits of the true and divinely revealed faith of 
Moses.* 

But, if the Later Prophets so far misunderstood the 
character of the great personage, whose advent, guided 
partly by reasons of the case, and especially by decla- 
rations of Moses, they anticipated, with what propriety, 
it will be asked, could Jesus be identified, by himself 
and his apostles, with the deliverer whom they had 
described? How could it be said, that the spiritual 
Saviour of the world was he of whom these prophets 
had spoken? I can best answer the question, by sug- 
gesting the analogy of a case, in respect to which, 
probably, all Christians are agreed. At the time when 
Jesus appeared, the Jews, — with particular reference 
to certain expressions in the book of Daniel,t — were 
in the habit of speaking of the dispensation, for which 
they looked, under the name of the kingdom of heavetu 
The ideas, which they associated with this expression^ 

* The origin of the idea, that that lUuBtnous benefactor of the Jewish 
nation and of the world, pointed at in various passages of the Penta- 
teuch, was to sustain the regal character, — while it is so easily account- 
ed for upon the general grounds of the case, — might be also explained 
as the result of a comparison of certain texts in the same books. Under 
the impulses, which have been above described, it is natural to suppose, 
that the particular character of prophet or teacher, ascribed bj Moses 
to him whom he foretold (Deut xviii. 15), would be lost sight of, and that 
rather, in connexion with Gen. xii. 3 ; xviiL 18 ; xxiL 18 ; xxtl 4 ; xxviiL 
14, attention should be given to xvii. 6, 16 ; xxxv. 1 1, which speak of a 
royal issue from the Jewish stock. These passages, viewed together, 
would be very likely to be taken for a comment on that in Deuteronomy. 
— In 1 Maccabees xiv. 41 et aeq, I think we have an interesting hint of 
this identification, by the Jews, of a political head of the nation with 
the prophet, spoken <^ by Moses. Simon was to be *^ governor " and 
M captain,** and be ^ over the armour, and over the fortresses,** and *^ be 
clothed in purple, and wear gold,** << until there should arise a [or, iht] 
faithful prophet.** 

f Daniel iL 44 ; vii. 13, 14. 
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were exceedingly erroneous. They expected a new 
Jewish empire to be established on a more stable and 
glorious footing than the old. It was to be established 
and administered under heavenly protection by the Son 
of David, the Messiah. He was to be a valiant, politic, 
and magnificent prince, successful in his wars, and ex- 
alting his subjects to a temporal supremacy over the 
nations. 

The humble Jesus of Nazareth was no such prince ; 
his office was to establish no such dominion ; his was 
to be not a worldly, but a spiritual sway; yet, be- 
cause he came to set up a kingdom, a kingdom under 
heavenly protection, the only kingdom which was to be 
looked for, and the very authority which had been 
pointed at by Moses in words which later ages had 
mbunderstood, he did not hesitate to begin his ministry 
with the declaration, " The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,'* and to repeat the same and similar language 
through its whole course. The kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, though in a sense different from what had 
been understood, and in one which it remained for him 
to explain. In like manner he was the Messiah of 
whom the prophets had spoken. If they had spoken 
of him erroneously, still it was of the illustrious indi- 
vidual, in whom, the patriarchs had been told, all na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed^ — of the prophet 
like unto himself whom Moses had foretold, — that they 
had intended to speak. Him, and no other, they had 
in their thoughts, however imperfecdy or incorrectly 
they apprehended him ; and that person, and no other, 
Jesus was. As in the former case, relating to his insti- 
tution, so in the latter, relating to himself, there was 
a perfect propriety in the language, in which he assert- 
ed, that what God had been expected to send, was at 
length sent, though, m both cases, the expectations 
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which had been entertained needed to be rectified. 
A coming " kingdom of heaven '* had been ancienUy 
spoken of, as succeeding to the Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman monarchies. The real kingdom of 
heaven, founded by Jesus, was no such government ; 
but a kingdom, and a heavenly kingdom, it was ; and, 
accordingly, he did not hesitate to announce it under 
the name, by which, — involving whatever mixture of 
error to be afterwards removed, — it was known. So 
the Later Prophets spoke of a great personage to come 
under a divine patronage ; and, among his other offices, 
they described him as destined to extend the knowl- 
edge of God, and advance the well-being of man; and 
so far they were right. Their imaginations had wrong- 
ly depicted him as accomplishmg these objects by the 
arts of war and polity; but this circumstance by no 
means precluded the propriety of our Lord's declaring 
himself to be the person, whom, however mistaken in 
their description, they had, in good faith, intended to 
describe. 

V. Once more ; will it be said, that no such views as 
these, concerning the interpretation of the Later Proph- 
ets, prevailed among the Jews of our Saviour's time, 
but, on the contrary, the same opinion respecting the 
supernatural mission of those writers, which has been 
so extensively adopted by Christians ? It may be re- 
plied, that, if this were so, no important inference touch- 
ing our main question is thence deducible. The Jews 
of our Saviour's time were miserable interpreters of 
their national records, and are repeatedly reproved as 
such by him and his disciples. Nothing could be a 
more natural dictate of their national pride, — then ex- 
asperated by their national depression, — than to as- 
sume, that a supernatural direction had been granted to 
them through a protracted period of their history ; and 
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nothing could fall in more with the course which their 
imaginations took under the existing circumstances, 
than the notion, that, for their hope of just such a con- 
quering deliverer as the Later Prophets had described, 
they had the authority of God's word directly commu- 
nicated to those writers. 

But again ; it may be answered, that such a remark 
concerning the prevalence, among the Jews, of the 
opinion, that the Later Prophets had been inspired to 
predict their Messiah, covers much more ground, than 
can actually be defended for it. The Jews of our 
Lord's time were divided into four sects. We have 
good evidence, which I formerly adduced in another 
connexion,* that the Sadducees (and the same is proba- 
bly true concerning the Karaites) either rejected the 
later books altogether, as some have maintained, or, 
— a statement which I think is more conformable to 
the truth, — did not hold them to be sacred books, in 
any sense in which they ascribed sacredness to the 
Law. Among the Pharisees alone have we any proof, 
that the now current opinion prevailed. Nor, among 
them, can we by any means show, that it was univer- 
sal On the contrary, Josephus, himself a Pharisee, 
uses language concerning the expectations of his coun- 
trymen, which he could scarcely have used, had he 
himself entertained that belief. ^*The chief motive,'* 
says he, "to the unfortunate war with the Romans, 
was an ambiguous oracle in the Scriptures, importing, 
that in those days there should one come out of Judea, 
that should have the command of the whole world, 
which prophecy they applied to one of their own na- 
tion, and many wise men were deceived with the in- 
terpretation, though it was intended of Vespasian, who 



* See p. 139. 
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was created emperor in Judea.'* * Now, whatever am- 
biguoxis oracle Josepbus may here have intended, the 
passage is hardly to be reconciled with a belief, that he 
ascribed supernatural knowledge to the Later Prophets ; 
since nothing can be more express than their desig- 
nation of him who was to come, as a prince from the 
Jewish stock, which Vespasian was not 

Once more ; that this view of the writings before us 
was held, in our Saviour's time, by any Jews whatever, 
except the portion of them who lived in Palestine, can by 
no means be made to appear. On the contrary, Philo, 
of Alexandria, the copious Jewish writer, contemporary 
with Jesus, in his ample comments on the Law, scarcely 
once makes any use of these books, nor does he so 
much as distinctly mention the Messiah, the authorized 
annunciation of whom is supposed to make their great 
theme.t The Jews of Palestine, living in a state of 
political depression on their ancient territory, and by 
their ancient temple, cherished in themselves, and stim- 
ulated in each other, the hope of a political deliver- 
ance ; and, in the indulgence of this feeling, may have 
attributed to the writings before us (which, in speakmg 
of a future time of Jewish prosperity and glory, fell in 
with their habits of thought) a kind of authority which 
the writers themselves never claimed. But that the 
writers made the claim to supernatural knowledge, or 
that even uniform Jewish tradition ascribed it to them, 
is a statement, which, to be reasonably received, may 
be thought to require further evidence than has yet 
been adduced. 



• " De Bello Judaico," Lib. VI. cap. 5., ed. Hudson , p. 128a 

f Bishof) Chandler undertakes to show the contrary. ** Defence of 

Christianity/' Chap. I. Sect L ad calc. But his argument is altogether 

inconclusiTe. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 

THE BOOK OP AMOS. 
Time of the Prophet Ahos. — A Native or tHE Kingdom of 

JUDAB, BUT AN InHABITAWT OF THAT OF IsRAEL, — ObJECT AlfD 
CofTTENTS OF HIS PrOFHECT. -^ SeRSE OF HIS RePRESERTATIOV 

OF Jehoyah's Speaking. — Question whether he possessed 
Supernatural Knowledge respecting the Future Fortunes 
of his Nation. — Explanation of his Language of Expostu- * 

LATION AND MeNACE. — EXPLANATION OF HIS LANGUAGE RESPECT- 
ING THE Doom of other Nations, — respecting an impending 
Caftivitt of Israel, — and respecting the Place to which 
ITS Inhabitants would be exiled. — Examination of his Lan- 
guage respecting the expected Messiah. — Instances of Want 
OF Agreement between his alleged Predictions and the Sub- 
SEf^UENT History. — Explanation of his Language respecting 
Visions of Jehovah. — Instances of this Mode of Exhibition 
in Modern Writings. — Character of the Sttle of Amos. — 
Explanation of some Detached Passages. 

By the Jews the writings of the Later Prophets 
were reckoned as four books, of which the works of 
the twelve Minor Prophets made one. The four to- 
gether were called by them the Four Later Prophets^* 
the twelve writers of the smaller books, and not merely 
the books themselves, being thus spoken of as one. 
The arrangement of the several books, in the collec- 
tion, has no reference to chronological order, nor do 
the Minor Prophets occupy the place, relatively to one 
another, to which such an order would assign them. 

The earliest writmgs in the collection, which we can 



•O^^nqx D^ljt^5J D'J?J1K. See Rosenmuller's <* Scholia m V. T.** 
VoL Vn. p. 4 ; beWette's " Einleitung," &c. § 285. 
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date With accuracy, are those of Amos and Hosea, both 
of whom are said, in the inscriptions to their books, to 
have lived in the time of Jeroboam, the second of that 
name " son of Joash, king of Israel'' At the end of 
a century and a half from the secession of the northern 
tribes, and the institution by them of a separate govern- 
ment, that prince ascended the throne of Israel, and, in 
a series of successful military enterprises through a 
reign of forty years, reinstated, for a time, the de- 
cayed fortunes of the nation. The compendious his- 
tory of his reign is thus given in the Second Book of 
Kings.* 

" In the fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash 
king of Judah, Jeroboam, the son of Joash king of Is- 
rael, began to reign in Samaria, and reigned forty and 
one years. And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord ; he departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. 
He restored the coast of Israel from the entering of Ha- 
math unto the sea of the plain, according to the word 
of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Jonah, a son of Amittai, the prophet, 
which was of Grath-hepher. For the Lord saw the 
affliction of Israel, that it was very bitter; for there 
was not any shut up, nor any left, nor any helper for 
Israel. And the Lord said not, that he would blot out 
the name of Israel from under heaven ; but he saved 
them by the hand of Jeroboam the son of Joash. Now 
the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and all that he did, 
and his might, how he warred, and how he recovered 
Damascus, and Hamath, which belonged to Judah, for 
Israel, are they not written in the book of the chroni- 
cles of the kings of Israel ? And Jeroboam slept with 
his fathers, even with the kings of IsraeL'' 

•xiv. 23-29. 
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Amos and Hosea addressed themselves chiefly to his 
kingdom ; and they are the only prophets of whom this 
is to be said, — the rest, excepting Nahum and Jonah, 
who had no message to either nation, finding either 
their whole, or their chief, subject in the affairs of the 
kmgdom of Judah. 

According to the inscription, which there appears no 
reason to distrust, the birth-place of Amos was the vil- 
lage of Tekoa, twelve miles south of Jerusalem ; and his 
occupation was that of a shepherd. At what time he 
migrated to the northern kingdom, we are not informed ; 
but actually, — at least when he addressed it with some 
of his remonstrances, — he appears to have been an in- 
habitant of Bethd, one of the places of its worship.* And 
that his ministry there was prosecuted after the year 798 
B. C, when Uzziah and Jeroboam began to reign con- 
temporaneously over the two kingdoms, is argued from 
the terms of the inscription. The mention of "the 
earthquake,'' in the same verse, afibrds no useful note 
of time. An earthquake in Uzziah's reign, very prob- 
ably the same, is also mentbned by Zechariah,t but in 
no way which enables us to fix its date ; and the Rab- 
binical notion, that it took place to punish the offence 
of that monarch, recorded in the Second Book of 
Chronicles, | has no foundation in history. 

I regard the book of Amos as exemplifying, m all 
essential parts, the true idea of the nature of the wri- 
tings of the Later Prophets. I find in it no evidence 
of miraculous foreknowledge having been possessed by 
its author, or of his having made pretensions to that en- 
dowment He is a holy, patriotic man, disgusted with 
seeing how his religion is neglected and profaned 
among those, whom, though now living under a differ- 

* Amos viL 19. f Zech. ziv. 5. (3 Chron. xxvL 16, d m^. 
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ent government from that of his own nativity, he can- 
not forget to call his brethren, and how they are rioting 
m those national and private sins, — but too incident to 
a prosperous condition, — which cannot fail to bring in 
their train a speedy national ruin. He expostulates 
with them in strong language of condemnation and in- 
vective, such as was due to their offence ; but lest, at 
the same time, as a native of Judah, he should seem 
to be influenced by party zeal, he prefaces his re- 
proofs of Israel with like addresses to other neigh- 
bouring nations, whose sins had deserved a like fate, 
omitting not even his own country, Judah. Through 
the first six chapters, he puts his remonstrances and 
threats into the mouth of Jehovah himself whom he 
represents as roaring from Zion,* his chosen home, 
with a voice which sounds through the borders of the 
northern tribes, and withers the top of their distant 
Mount Carmel ; while, in the last four, adopting another 
natural and impressive resource of the art of poetical 
composition, he describes visionary objects emblematic 
of the destruction, which before, in simpler language, he 
had been menacing. 

At the beginning of this prophecy f we have an ex- 
pression, "Thus saith Jehovah,'' which is commonly 
thought to Ultimate, that the prophet lays claim to a su- 



* Aiiioti.3. 

^ u 2k — Dr. Noyet translatefl the words in Uie inscription^ '^51 
njO 1^(15 oTdj, « The words of Amos, which he prophawL'' ^ 
I am not satisfied, that the word nrn will bear this meaning, tboagh 
some of the commentators give it, in consequence, I think, of a sap- 
posed necessi^ of the case. I would render *10^ ikai whidky or what, 
as in Nombers xziL 6, and in various other places, (comp. Stuart's *< He- 
brew Grammar," § 478,) and translate ; "The words of Amos, what he 
saw " ; that is, relating to what he saw. The word see is used, as we 
use it when we say, «I see evil coming" ; meaning, I anticipate, I kte- 
bode it 
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pernatural communication from him. The context, in 
this instance, throws a clear light on the meaning of the 
phrase, showing that it authorizes no such inference. 
We are told in the preceding verse haw Jehovah speaks 
in the present instance. 

*' Jehovah roareth from ZioD, 

And uttereth his voice from Jerasalero ; 
The habitations of the shepherds rooam, 
And the top of Carmel witberetl^ 
Thus saith Jehovah ; 
' For three transgressions of Damascus,' " &c. 

If the Statement of Jehovah's having spoken is to be 
taken, in this instance, for a literal matter of fact, so is 
also, of course, the manner of his speaking ; viz. that he 
spoke with an audible voice from Jerusalem, carrying 
consternation into the habitations of distant shepherds. 
But no reader probably supposes the prophet to have 
intended to declare, that Jehovah actually did so speak. 
Every one involuntarily interprets the passage as framed 
upon well known principles of the poetical art, and un- 
derstands the writer, in the use of a figurative repre- 
sentation, as putting into the mouth of God the ex- 
pression of designs, — and, if I may so say, sentiments, 
— which, from Gknl's justice and holiness, it might be 
inferred, that he entertained. But if, in this instance, 
the adjuncts clearly show, that a literal, direct revela- 
tion of his purposes by God is not to be imagined, 
equally clear is it, that, m other cases, where the same 
expression is employed, no argument, of the kind some- 
times proposed, can safely be built upon it. 

In Amos we find passages of both the kinds which 
are the most urged in reference to the supposed mirac- 
ulous foreknowledge of the Later Prophets ; viz. such as 
threaten national calamities, and such as point to the 
future glories of the Messiah's kingdom. If Amos, in 
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fact, possessed a knowledge, supernaturaUy imparted, 
concerning these events, we are to learn it from the 
book before us. 

Do we, then, find language of his, in the first place, 
which, compared with national calamities of later oc- 
currence, therein described, shows, that he was su- 
pernaturaUy instructed concerning them ? 

The mere fact, that he denounces divine judgments 
against guilty nations, certainly will not prove, that he 
had a miraculous acquaintance with the destiny which 
awaited them. Where is the writer, either in poetry or 
prose, who, in remonstrating with a nation for its vices, 
does not threaten it with the ruin which the indulgence 
of those vices will be sure to bring ? It is the safe, the 
proper, the pertinent, the impressive, the universal ar- 
gument. That it is righteousness only which will exalt 
a nation, and that sin will be the destruction, as well 
as the reproach, of any people, are the two political 
axioms the most familiar to wise and good men. The 
practical application of them is often stated condition- 
ally ; and, in fact, the writer before us, in stating it thus 
himself, has implied a renunciation of any pretension to 
supernatural knowledge of what the event would be. 
After denouncing judgments against Israel, in the strong- 
est and most positive terms, he continues thus, in the 
fifth chapter. 

'* 4 For thus saith Jehovah to the house of Israel, 
* Seek ye me, and ye shall live ; 
5 Seek not Bethel 
And go not to Gilgal, 
And pass not over to Beersbeba ; 
For Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, 
And Bethel shall come to nought 
« Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live, 
Lest he rush, lik6 a fire, on the bouse of Joseph, 
And it devour, and there be none to quench it in the house of 
Israel' « 
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Very often, it is true, no such condition is expressed, 
either because the writer conceives that it will be un- 
derstood as implied, or because the prevailing corrup- 
tion is already so great, and its ruinous consequences 
so apparent and so ripe, and the means, by which the 
deserved catastrophe is to be brought about, are so 
obvious and ready, that there is a moral certainty that 
it will befall. But whether the naming of means of 
escape from threatened national disasters is suppressed 
for these reasons or for none that we can assign, we do 
not commonly think, even after the disasters have be- 
fallen, of attributing a supernatural character to him who 
had threatened them on such grounds. They were fore- 
told in the exercise of a sagacity which is not uncom- 
mon, or they were threatened in the natural utterance of 
patriotic apprehensions; and, when they came to pass, 
they did so agreeably to the usual experience of national 
fortunes. Let me give a familiar illustration from a work 
of our own times, which I select, because in it this 
theme is treated in the forms of the language which we 
best understand, and in relation to the country, with 
whose condition, next to that of our own, we are most 
familiarly acquainted. The following lines occur in a 
poeqi by a contemporaneous author ; 

— " Think'rt thou, Britain, still to sit at ease, 

An island queen amidst thy subject seas, 

While the vext billows, in their distant roar. 

But soothe thy slumbers, and but kiss thy shore ? 

To sport in wars, while danger keeps aloof, 

Thy grassy turf unbruised by hostile hoof? 

So sing Uiy flatterers;— but, Britain, know. 

Thou, who hast shared the guilt, must share the woe. 

• • « • • 

Where wanders Fancy down the lapse of years, 
Shedding o'er Imaged woes untimely tears ? 
Perhaps, she says, long ages past away. 
And set in western waves our closing day, 

VOL. II. 50 
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Night, Gothic night, again may shade the plainsy 
Where Power ia seated, and where Science reigns ; 
England, the seat of arts, be only known 
By the gray ruin, and the mouldering stone ; 
That time may tear the garland from her brow, 
And Europe sit in dust, as Asia now* 

# • # • • 

Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 
Each splendid square, and still, untrodden street ; 
Or of some crumbling turret, mined by tune, 
The broken stairs with perilous step shall climb, 
Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round. 
By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 
And, choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey 
Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way. 

« • • • • 

For fairest flowers expand but to decay ; 
The worm is in thy core ; thy glories pass away. 
Arts, arms, and wealth, destroy the fruits they bring; 
Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring ; 
Crime walks thy streets. Fraud earns her unblest bread, 
O'er want and woe thy gorgeous robe is spread, 
And angel charities in vain oppose ; 
With grandeur's growth the mass of miseiy grows ;^ &c.* 

In reading these lines, does any reasonable person 
for a moment suppose, that the writer, in predicting the 
ruin of England as the retribution of its alleged sins^ 
intended to lay clsdm to prophetic inspiration? And 
when, in the ceaseless revolutions of empires, that great 
nation shall meet its doom, should the work I have 
mentioned survive, is it likely, that some commentator, 

* Barbauld's ^ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven." The style of repre- 
sentation is not even too bold for modem prose. A strain, very mocfa 
like that of the Hebrew prophets, occurs, for instance, in Bossuet's Fu- 
neral Oration upon Maria Theresa. ^ Thou, Algiers, rich as thou art in 
the spoils of Christendom, shait yield, or fall beneath the conquering arms 
of Louis. Thou saidst, in thine avaricious heart ; < I hold the sea under 
my laws, and the nations are my spoil.* But thou shalt see thyself at- 
tacked within thy walls, like a robber bird, which is chased to its rocks, 
and its nest, where it is distributing its booty to its litUe ones,** &c. 
" Oraisons Fun^bres," &c.. Vol. V. p. 181. — To a commentator, dispoeed 
to deal with this passage in the style of criticism which has been em- 
ployed upon the Later Prophets, what an advantage would be afforded 
by the French conquest of Algiers in our own day. 
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as injudicious as those who have expounded the patriot 
poets of the Hebrews, will argue, from its vehement 
language, to the same effect? 

In respect to the six neighbouring nations, the lan- 
guage of Amos is such, as, on the grounds to which I 
have adverted, might be expected from an enlightened 
Jew, indignant at the crimes which he expressly charges 
upon each of them.* In respect to Israel and Judah, 
he was further able to build upon denunciations of 
Moses, the inspired teacher of his race,t seemg, as he 
did, that the conditions, on which Moses had declared 
those judgments to be suspended, had actually taken 
place. 

If it be said, that Amos speaks not of national disaster 
in general terms, but of particular forms of it, I answer, 
that those forms were, in those ages, the established 
concomitants of national overthrow. If a kingdom fell, 
its cities were sacked and burnt ; its territory was rav- 
aged^ and its inhabitants carried away into slavery. 
Such was the custom of war ; and to say that these 
would occur, was to say no more, than that a weak 
people would be conquered. The couplet, 

^ I will send a fire upon Judah, 
Which shall deTour the palaces of Jerusalem," | 

is referred to by Jahn,^ in proof of Amos' supernatural 
foreknowledge of an event two hundred years distant 
But that such was the common lot of the vanquished, 
appears from the fact, that the same writer has applied 
the self-same words to each one of the nations which 
he had previously mentioned. The denunciation of 
captivity against the Jews, when their fall should come, 
is also commonly cited m evidence of the supernatural 
foreknowledge of the Later Prophets who have ut- 

* Amoe L 3 — ii. 3. f Ley. xzvL ; Deut zxvii. t Amoe it 5. 

§ « Introd. in Lih. Sac V. T." Pars 2, § 91. 
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tered it. But, besides that they had this on the ex- 
press authority of Moses, captivity, which does not 
happen to be here a subject of the threat against Ju- 
dah or Israel, is seen in the very passage before us to 
have been a customary consequence of unsuccessful 
war, being not only denounced against Damascus* and 
Ammon,t but mentioned as having been previously 
visited upon their respective enemies by Gaza t suid 
by Tyre. ^ 

Is it said, again, that supernatural knowledge is im- 
plied in a designation, corresponding with the truth of 
subsequent history, of the nation through whose in- 
strumentality a threatened judgment should befall 1 
The argument has less plausibility in connexion with 
the prophet before us, than with some others ; for there 
is but one passage in his book to which it would prob- 
ably be applied. I make upon it here only the general 
observation, that, before we can use it with any ccm- 
fidence, we must be persuaded, that political sagacity, 
just observation of the signs of the times, mere common 
sense, and easily accessible, obvious knowledge of the 
relations of states, are not, in the given case, compe* 
tent to that which we are apt to attribute to supernatu- 
ral light. If I were threatening Ireland with oppres- 
sion, I could not hesitate to threaten it on the part of 
England, because England is able to exercise such op- 
pression on its neighbour island, and to prevent every 
other nation from doing so. For the same reason, if 
I were declaring that Canada or Mexico would be 
overrun, I should not hesitate to say, that it would be 
by the arms of this republic. Knowledge of the rela- 
tions and habits of a nation might even enable one to 
be much more precise, to a degree, that, to readers 

* Amofl i. 5. f i. 15. t i* 6- § i* 9. 
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in after times, unacquainted with such relations, insti- 
tutions, and habits, might seem extraordinary. For in- 
stance; had I been satisfied, at the time of the last 
rising in Pdand, that it would be unsuccessful, I could 
not have hesitated to say, if occasion led to it, that its 
nobles would be sent to Siberia ; a definiteness which 
might well surprise a reader in a remote age, who, with- 
out knowing on what it was founded, should become 
acquainted with it, and learn, that it. coincided with the 
subsequent fact. 

The passage of Amos, to which I just now referred, 
is that where it is said, that the Syrians ^^ shall be led 
captive to Kir.*' * What was meant by Kir is uncer- 
tarn. Perhaps the prophet intended to say, in an ex- 
pression rather of poetical emphasis than of prosaic 
accuracy, "to the country whence the Syrians came 
as colonists, they shall go back as captives ; '* for else- 
where we read, that Kir was the place of the Syrians' 
origm.t Jerome understood by Kir, Cyrene, on the 
northern coast of Africa, and thought a captivity by the 
Egyptians was denoted. Again; there was a place or 
places of this name in the country of Moab. t If either 
of these was intended by Amos, then the event did not 
occur according to the terms of his threat Others, 
drawing their interpretation fix)m a passage in the sec- 
ond book of Kings, ^ understand a river, which still 
retains a somewhat similar name, emptying into the 
Caspian sea, in a region at the northeast comer of the 
Assyrian empire. If this were redly the reference of 
Amos, the language is extremely natural. Assyria, 
when he wrote, was an ambitious and absorbing power, 
on the Syrian frontier, having been lately renovated by 

•Amosi. 5. t«-7. tlw^**> »v. 1 ; xvi. 7, 11. 

§ 2 Kings xvi. 9. 
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Arbaces, the Mede. To say, that Syria was to M at 
all, was, under the then existing relations, almost the 
same as to say, that it was to fall under the Assyrian 
arms ; and to say, that its people should be carried cap- 
tive to Kir, was to say, that they should be carried into 
a fiar exile from their homes in the furthest Assyrian 
provinces. There may have been other reasons, like 
what I have hinted at in the case of Siberia, for speci- 
fying that particular spot ; and it is by no means im- 
probable, that the captives were actually conveyed 
thither. But, on the other hand, as to the credit of the 
narrative in the anonymous book of Kings, who is to 
assure us, that the words, ** carried away the people 
captive to Kir,** are not a quotation from Amos, in the 
way of an accommodation of his words to the narrative 
of the Assyrian captivity, rather than an historical con- 
firmation of them ? * 

There is one passage in this book, which treats of the 
Messiah's times. Part of it is related, in the book of 
Acts,t to have been quoted in the council at Jerusa- 
lem by St. James, with alterations, in an important por- 
tion of which he followed the Septuagint version. The 
Hebrew original is represented by the following transla- 
tion; 



* From the Second Book of Chronicles (xxxiiL 11) we learn, Uiat there 
was a partial captivity of the people of the southern kingdom at Baby- 
lon as early as Manasseh's reign, in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. Without the knowledge of this fact, for which we are in- 
debted only to the writer of Chronicles, for it is not mentioned in the 
corresponding place in the book of Kings, we should not be able 
to explain Micah v. 6w Now, if the books of Chronicles rendered us 
the same service in filling up the lacuruB of those of Kings in respect to 
the kingdom of Israel, that it does in respect to that of Judah, it is not 
unlikely, that the allumon, in the passage above commented on, would 
be made clear by the mention of some Assyrian inroad, near to the 
time of Amos, of which we are not now informed. 

t Acto XV. 16-18. 
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*< In that day I will raise up the fallen tabernacle of David, 
And I will close ap its breaches, 
And raise up its ruins, 
And I will build it as in the days of old, 
That they, who are called by my name, may possess the renmant 

of Edoro, 
And all the nations. 
Thus saith JehoTah, who doth this." — Amos iz. II, 13. 

Whether the Greek or the Hebrew be the genuine 
text, — either of which suppositions is equally reconcil- 
able with the fact of St. James having quoted the words 
in the form that he has done, — a meaning consistent 
with the context will be retained. St James' words, 
I believe a moment's mspection will show, imply noth- 
ing in respect to a supernatural character in the decla- 
ration of Amos which he quotes. Nor is it possible 
to draw any argument to that effect from the declara- 
tion itself. Does any one, I would ask, doubt, that 
every Jew in Amos' time believed, without any imme- 
diate supernatural instruction whatever, all that Amos 
here expresses; namely, that there should be a de- 
scendant of David, who should build up his fallen tab- 
ernacle, and raise up its ruins, and conquer the neigh- 
bouring heathen, and impart to them true religion? 
What circumstances are there here described peculiar 
to Jesus, as we know him, which show, that Amos was, 
or pretended to be, better instructed concerning the 
true character of the Messiah, than were his contempo- 
raries ? Rather, I would ask every careful and discern- 
ing reader, whether some of the prevalent error re- 
specting the Messiah's office, as a powerful, prosperous, 
and parental earthly ruler, does not mingle in his words ; 
I do not mean, in the twelfth verse, which speaks in the 
Hebrew of conquests in Idumea, — for I found no ar- 
gument on the integrity of that text (which is doubtful), 
— but in the last three verses of his book. Can any 
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one persuade himself, that it is the mission of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which is there described, by one super- 
naturally, and, of course, correctly, instructed concern- 
ing its character ? 

** Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, 
That the plougher shall draw near to the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes to the sower of the seed ; 
And the mountains shall drop new wine, 
And all the hills shall melt 
I will bring back the captives of my people Israel, 
And they shall build the desolate cities, and shall inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine of them ; 
They shall also make gardens, and eat their fruit 
I will plant them in their land, 
And they shall no more be rooted up from the land, which 1 

have given them, 
Saith Jehovah, thy God*» — ix. 13-15. 

I must go further, and having urged, that there is no 
proof, to be derived from the book, of that miraculous 
information concerning the future, to which the writer 
advances no claim, I must suggest, that there are state- 
ments, which a comparison with the facts more or less 
positively forbids us to regard in that light I will pre- 
sent some such, in the order in which they occur, pre- 
mising, that, while the greatest pains have been be- 
stowed in bringing forward language, which it seemed 
would bear to have a supernatural construction put 
upon it, scarcely any attention has been given to lan- 
guage of an opposite character. 

^ Proclaim ye, in the palaces in Ashdod, 
And in the palaces in the land of £gypt. 
And say. Assemble yourselves upon the mountains of Samaiia ; 
Behold the great tumults in the midst of her, 
And the oppressed within her ! 
For they have no cnre to do right, saith Jehovah ; 
They treasure up rapine and robbery in their palaces. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah ; 
An enemy shall encompass the land, 
And shall bring down thy strength from thee. 
And thy palacei shall be plondered." — iik 9- 11. 
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Here the Philistines of Ashdod, and the Egyptians, 
appear to be called on to be the instruments of divine 
vengeance against Samaria, which we know that they 
were not. I do not urge this strongly, because the 
words will perhaps bear another construction, which 
has been put upon them by the commentators, repre- 
senting the people of Ashdod and Egypt as summoned 
to be spectators rather than instruments of the coming 
judgments. That which I first mentioned, however, is 
the better interpretation ; and the Septuagint translators, 
— with a view, as it would seem, to reconcile the proph- 
et's text with the historical fact, — have changed the 
word " Ashdod*' to "Assyria.'' 

Further on, it is said, according to the received 
translation, " I will cause you to go into captivity be- 
yond Damascus." * According to the received transla- 
tion, I say ; for I am by no means sure, that we ought 
not to render, " I will carry you into captivity far away, 
even to Damascus," to which place they were not ex- 
iled. But, waving this, and keeping to the common 
version, is it any thing but our preconceived opinions on 
the subject, which leads us to imagine, that, by "beyond 
Damascus," Amos meant, into the kingdom of Assy- 
riOf to which the Israelites were in fact carried captive ? 
Is it a natural way of describing one kingdom, to call it 
the country beyond the capital city of another country ? 
Do we not, on this supposition, make Amos speak much 
as we should do, if, threatening the French with a Rus- 
sian servitude, we should tell them, that they should be 
carried into captivity beyond London, or beyond Am- 
sterdam ? Let any one look at the geographical rela- 
tions of the several places on the map, and see if he can 
doubt about the answer. Assyria^ indeed, in a certam 



• AnuM T. 27. 
VOL. II. 51 
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vague sense, was, to the Israelites, beyond Damascus ; 
that is, Damascus lay between the Israelites and part of 
that empire ; but is not the plain reference in Amos' 
words to remote regions of the Syrian kingdom, on the 
other side of its capital? Are we not led, on all 
grounds of natural and easy mterpretation, to under- 
stand him as menacing the Israelites with fiirther and 
severer visitations of the evils which they had already 
experienced from Hazael and Benhadad 1 * And, thus 
interpreted, it is impossible to consider his ^ords as 
supernatural prediction, inasmuch as in that sense they 
were never fulfilled. 

The following passage has, as far as language is con- 
cerned, all the form of precise prediction ; but does 
any one therefore suppose, either that it was erer in 
fact circumstantially fulfilled, or that it was mtended by 
its writer as an exact delineation of events known by 
him to be future 1 If any one answers m the negative, 
to him it will appear impossible, in other cases, to firame 
an argument from a writer's use of similar language, to 
prove that he pretended to speak by a supernatural 
authority. 

*< The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by himself, 
Thus saiUi Jehovah, the God of hosts ; 
I abhor the pride of Jacob, 
And I hate his palaces ; 
I will give up the city, and all that is therein ; 
And if ten men remain in one house, 
These also shall die. 

A man's relative, or a burner of the dead, shall take him up^ 
To carry his bones out of the house, 
And he shall say to him that is in the innermost poit of the 

house, 
Is there yet any with thee ? 
And he shall answer. No one! 
Then shall he say, Keep silence ! 

* 2 Kings xiii. a 
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For it availeth nothuig to call upon Jehovah. 
For behold Jehovah hath commanded, 
And he will smite the great house with breaches, 
And the small house with clefts." — vi. 8 - 11. 

In another place, Amos is said to have threatened 
Jeroboam with a violent death ; * a manner, however, 
in which it is not probable, that that monarch did die ; 
for the historian's words t can hardly be reconciled 
with the supposition, especially when we consider how 
important a personage Jeroboam was, and how inter- 
esting was every thing which related to his history. 
It may be, however, that Amos' supposed words in 
this case, were but an exaggeration of Amaziah, who 
reported them. 

In another passage, the doom of the priest Ama- 
ziah is thus announced by the prophet 

<' Now, therefore, hear the word of Jehovah ; 
Thou sayest, Prophesy not against Israel ! 
And speak no word against the house of Isaac ! 
Therefore thus saitb Jehovah ; 
Thy wife shall be put to shame in the city. 
And thy sons and daughters shall fall by the sword ; 
Thy land shall be divided by the line. 
And thou shalt die in a polluted land. 
And Israel shall surely be led captive from his own land. " 

— viL 16, 17. 

Now not only have we no information, that the 
events in question took place as they are here de- 
scribed, but there is no explanation of the known facts, 
which can make it in any degree probable. Jeroboam 
was still living, as the context shows, when this decla- 
ration was made, and the priest Amaziah was no doubt 
at least thirty years old, that is, had arrived at the priest- 
ly age. But the captivity did not take place till more 
ih^n sixty years after Jeroboam's death, at which time 

* Amos viL 11. 1 3 Kings xiv. 99. 
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Amaziab, on the closest calculation, must have* been, if 
he was living, more than ninety years old ; and, if he 
had been priest some years at the time when Amos 
addressed him, or if Jeroboam Hved some years longer, 
the probability of Amaziah's living to see the time of 
the captivity is just so much diminished. 

Once more ; will any one circumspectly consider the 
whole of the following passage (parts of which I have 
quoted before for a different purpose), and say whether 
its meaning, considered as literal, supernatural predic- 
tion, was ever fulfilled 1 

^ For behold, I will command, 
And I will sift the house of Israel among all Uie nations, 
As one sifleth corn with a sieve. 
And a grain shall not fall upon the ground. 
But all the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, 
Who say. Evil shall not approach, nor fall upon us. 

In that day I will raise up the fallen tabernacle of David, 
And I will close up the breaches thereof, 
And raise up its ruins. 
And I will build it, as in the days of old 
That they, who are called by my name, may possess the remnant 

of Edom, 
And all the nations. 
Thus saith Jehovah, who doeth this. 

Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, 
That the plougher shall draw near to the reaper. 
And the treader of grapes to the sower of the seed ; 
And the mountains shall drop new wine, 
And all the hills shall melt 
I will bring back the captives of my people Israel, 
And they shall build the desolate cities, and shall inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine of them ; 
They shall also make gardens, and eat their fruit 
I will plant them in their land. 
And they shall no more be rooted up from the land, which I 

have given them, 
Saith Jehovah, thy God."— ix. 9-15. 

When the time of calamity came, did the sinners of 
God's people, Israel, all die by the sword, while the 
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good were so sifted out as to be every one preserved 1 
Were the captives of God's people, Israel, the ten 
tribes, ever brought back, to build again and inhabit the 
desolate cities, and plant the deserted vineyards, and 
be so established as never to be rooted up in their 
land, which, with a wonderful fertility, rewarded their 
toil of cultivation 1 Who does not see, in these words, 
the language of one, who will not permit himself to 
expect any thing ultimately but good for the nation of 
his brethren, and who connects, with this persuasion, 
the current opinions respecting the Messiah's office? 
Am I told, that the events described are yet to come ? 
St. James did not think so. He regarded the proph- 
et's notation of time, as having reference to the Mes- 
siah's age, which is long ago passed. Or, if any one 
think, that his accommodation of Amos' words does not 
imply this view, still where, I would ask, are the ten 
tribes, who are to be so restored to their Canaanitish 
home? Lost, as to their individuality; mmgled, merged, 
vanished, centuries since, in the mass of humanity. 

In the beginning of the chapter from which I took 
the last quotation, a form of language is resorted to, 
which is also used in four other instances in the course 
of the last three chapters.* Says the prophet ; 

<< I saw the Lord standing upon the altar; and he said, 
Smite the capitals, so that the pillars shall tremble," &c. — iz. 1. 

The question for us here is, whether the writer in- 
tended or not to describe a real transaction ; viz. a 
visible manifestation of Jehovah, and an audible utter- 
ance of his purpose. The question, as I regard it, is 
the same as this, whether there be, as the rhetoricians 
have said, a legitimate figure of speech, common in 

• Viz. in chap. viL 1 - 9, and viiL 1-3. 
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poetry, but not peculiar to it, to which they give the 
name of Vision ; and, if there be, whether its use, not 
condemned in us cold westerns, is to be denied to the 
warmth and sweep of an Oriental imagination. When 
Pope says, — and that without any previous hint of a 
figurative meaning, — 

« Yes, 1 hthdd the Athenian queen 
Descend, in all her sober charms ; 
And < Take,' she said, and smiled serene, 
< Take from this hand celestial arms,' " 

does any reader, on pain of being thought to criti- 
cize licentiously, feel obliged to take him at his word^ 
giving to that word its most prosaic interpretation ; or 
wodd it make any difference^ as to this point, if we 
understood the poet to be a believer in the existence of 
the Athenian queen? If even that which is cleariy 
literal, in the description of visible objects, is mingled, 
in the same paragraph or sentence, with what has the 
appearance of figure, does that show, that all must be 
taken as literal alike ? Lord Byron writes ; 

** I stood in Venice, on the bridge of sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand ; 
I saw from out her waves the structures rise, 
' As at the stroke of an enchanter's wand ; 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me," &c. 

Here the vision of Venice and its structures is literal 
and real, but who that can relish poetry, — or who that 
cannot, — understands the writer as vouching for the 
substantial existence of what he mtroduces in the same 
sentence, the expanded, cloudy wings of the thousand 
years ? * — Again ; in the same poet, after a long pas- 



* Nothing can be more manifestly erroneous than the doctrine, with 
which, — when urging a just interpretation of some animated passage, — 
one if constanUy met on the part of stupidly proiaic aimotatorg apon Scrip- 
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sage filled with descriptions of real objects, occur the 
following lines, without any other notice of a designed 
transition than what every intelligent reader's mind may 
be expected to supply. 

« Long had I mused, and treasured every trace. 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When lo ! a giant form before me strode, 
And Pallas hailed me in her own abode. 
Yes, H was Minerva's self; " 

of whose appearance a description follows, and then 
she is represented as speaking m the poet's hearing ; 
the passage resembling, in these respects, the passage 
from Amos, which gave rise to these remarks. The 
fact, that such poetical imagery differs, in this case, 
from that of the passage which it is brought to illus- 
trate, inasmuch as in the one case a fictitious deity 
is introduced, in the other the true God, has no bear- 
ing upon the argument. It is true, that it is less agree- 
able to our more chastened taste to introduce the name 



ture ; namely, that it is bold criticism to suppose literal and figuiatiTe 
representations to be blended in the same passage. The fact is, on the 
contrary, that passages innumerable, which one reads without a mo- 
ment's hesitation respecting their sense, owe their peculiar vigor to this 
very combination. What, for instance, could be more intelligible, than 
the following sentence, of which the first part, with a slight mixture of 
metaphor, contains a strictly literal representation, and the last, divided 
firam it by a conmia, is poetry of the boldest character ? 

*• Once, in my lad and philosophie yooth, 

(For very philofophic in my dawn 

And twilight of intelligence was I,) 

Once, in this cock-crow of philoiophy, 

Much tired with rest, and with the stable earthy 

I launched my little bark^ and ptU to sea^ 

Errant for geste and enterprise ofwitf 

Through all this cireumnavigable globe." 
Had these lines been written by an ancient Hebrew, instead of a 
modem Englishman, we should not have failed to be called on to believe, 
as a great mystery of religion, that he, to whom they relate, set forth in 
a little boat, to circumnavigate the globe alone, in quest of intellectoal 
adventure. 
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of the true God into a fiction ; but thb circumstance 
does not affect the aptness of the quotation to the pur- 
pose for which I have introduced it, that of illustrating 
the established usages of poetical composition. 

Nor, as I have remarked, is this figure so bold as to 
be confined in its use to poetry. Cicero, for instance, 
did not scruple to introduce it into a forensic argument, 
in a sentence occurring between two others of the 
most literal character.* Nor have the most unadven- 
turous critics hesitated to admit its use in Scripture, 
though they have strangely failed to give to the fact 
that application in which it is of the highest importance. 
Who would undertake to explain, for instance, the 
fi.ftieth Psalm, or portions of the eighteenth and the 
eighty-ninth, on any other principle? *It would be 
an infinite task,** says Lowth, "to specify every in- 
stance in the sacred poems which, on this occasion 
[viz. the illustration of the figure prosopopcRia]^ might be 
referred to as worthy of notice, or to remark the easy, 
the natural, the bold and sudden personifications ; the 
dignity, importance, and impassioned severity of the 
characters. It would be diflScult to describe the en- 
ergy of that eloquence which is attributed to Jehovah 
himself, and wHich appears so suitable in all respects 
to the divine majesty, or to display the force and beauty 
of the language which is so admirably and peculiarly 
adapted to each character ; the probability of the fiction, 
and the excellence of the imitation.*' t 



♦ »« Videor mihi hanc urbem videre, lucem orbis temrumy atque arcem 
omnium geDtium, subito uno incendio concidentem ; cerno animo, sepul- 
tk in patri&, miseros atque insepultos acervos civium ; versatur mihi ante 
oculos aspectus Cetbegi, et furor in vestrft, cede bacchantia." — "Oratio 
in L. Catilinam Quarta," § 6. 

fw Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews*'; LectxiiL — 
The earliest instance, in which language of a similar structure to that of 
Amos, above remarked upon, is attributed to any one of those called by 
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Sorae critics have remarked upon a certain rusticity 
in the style of Amos,* and accounted for it by reference 
to the occupation, which he is said to have followed. 
With some exceptions, however, as to orthography and 
grammar, which are quite as probably to be traced to 
the copyists, his style can scarcely be said to betray 
any want of cultivation. His figures, as was natural 
from his early circumstances, are mostly drawn from 
rural objects ; but being well chosen, they have, on 
this account, only the more cpngruity and force. And 
in some respects the structure of his composition is 
much more than commonly artificial. The closely re- 
sembling forms of the remonstrances against the several 
nations, specified in the first chapter and the beginning 
of the second, present an example.f Another of the 
same kind occurs in a portion of the fourth chapter ; t 
and another in the description of the visions, which are 
described in the first half of the seventh. 

We have an instance, in this book, of that bold form 
of illustration of political disaster, of which I spoke in a 

the name of prophet^ occurs in Uie first book of Kings xxii. 15-^; a 
passage which I suppose no one can read carefully, and entertain a 
doubt, that Micaiah, there spoken of, did not mean to describe appear- 
ances which literally he had witnessed, but to use a form of address 
suited to give to his warning the greatest energy and impression. Do 

1 not need to be pardoned for asking the question, whether any one 
understands Micaiah as saying, that he actually saw God inviting a de- 
ception to be practised, in some way, on A hah, and then commission- 
ing a lying spirit to animate the false prophets in whom Ahab placed 
confidence ? Yet, if verbal simplicity of narrative, apart from all other 
considerations, is to be taken as proof that a literal transaction is de- 
scribed, to what bold representation of the kind, in the Later Prophets, 
could the argument more confidenUy be applied, than to this language 
of Micaiah ? 

* So Jerome says ("Praefatio in Amos"); "Ex numero pastoram fuit 
Amos imperitus sermooe, sed non scienti4. 
f The reference in Amos iL 1, appears to be to the event related in 

2 Kings iii. 26, 27. 

t iv. 6, 8, a, 10, n. 
VOL. IL 52 
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former Lecture,* The subject is the calamities destined 
to come upon Israel for the punishment of its sins ; 

^ It shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
TM I tpill cause thi sun to go doum at noon, 
And will darken the land in the clear day, 
I will turn your feasts into mourning, 
And all your songs into lamentation ; 
I will bring sackcloth upon all loins, 
And baldness upon all heads. 
I will fill the land with nK)urning, as for an only son. 
And its end shall be as a day of bitter woe." -* viiL 9, 10. 

In closing these remarks upon the book before us, I 
select three passages, which appear to me morQ obscure 
than others, for the purpose of attempting to elucidate 
them by means of a brief paraphrase. 

" Can two walk together. 
Unless they agree together ? 
Will the lion roar in the forest. 
When he seeth no prey? 
Will the young lion cry aloud from his den. 
If he have nothing to seize ? 
Can a bird fall into a snare upon the earth, 
Where none is set for him ? 
Will one take up a snare from the ground. 
When it hath caught nothing ? 
Shall a trumpet be blown in the city. 
And the people not be afraid ? 
Shall there be evil upon the city, 
And Jehovah not have done it ? 
Surely the Lord Jehovah doeth nothing. 
But he revealeth his secret 
To his servants the prophets. 
When the lion roareth, who will not fear? 
When the Lord Jehovah speaketh, who will not prophesy ? " 

— iiL3-a 

The connexion here I take to be as foDows ; " Can 
you expect me any longer to be your friend, when you 
no longer agree with me, when your conduct no longer 



« Seepp.a38,33a 
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accords with my will? — Do you despise my threats 1 
Will the lion roar, except when about to take prey, or 
the young lion, except when he is going to seize? 
No more do I threaten, except when my judgments 
are near at hand, — And when your calamities come, 
remember, that it was as certainly by my appointment, 
as a bird's falling mto a snare shows, that a snare has 
been set. A trap will not spring, except it have caught 
something ; no more will my judgments be sent, except 
to take full effect — Will you still disregard these 
threats, or refuse to trace their execution to mel 
When an alarm is given, is it not to be expected, that 
the people will heed it? and when evil befalls them, it 
can only be under my providence. —* Listen then to 
himt who, in the admonitions he conveys to you, is 
truly denouncing the vengeance against you which I 
mean to execute. — When I speak, as when a lion 
roars, all ought to fear. When I declare my will, all 
ought to make it known [or, to be instructed]." 
Again; 

** Woe to them, that ask for the day of Jehovah I 
What is the day of Jehovah to you ? 
It shall he darkness and not light 
As if a man fled from a lion, 
And a hear met him ; 

Or went into a house and leaned his hand on a wall, 
And a serpent hit him ; 

So shall the day of Jehovah he darkness, and not light, 
Even thick darkness, and no brightness in it" — v. 18 > 20. 

The force of these verses, as I conceive it, may be 
. represented thus. " Alas ! for those who ask. When 
will that day of vengeance, of which you speak, arrive 1 
who tauntingly inquire. Where is the promise of his 
coming? That day will come, and, when it comes, will 
change the contemptuous mood of such scomers. It 
will bring them no joy ; it will allow them no more in 
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their levity ; but meet them with its array of terrific 
dangers on every side/' 

The sense intended to be conveyed by the three 
visions described in the first nine verses of the seventh 
chapter, I understand to be, that Jehovah had repeated- 
ly spared the people of Israel, when they had so pro- 
voked him as to deserve extirpation, but that now the 
measure of their iniquities was full, and he would spare 
no longer. The representation here is in effect the 
same as is made in the first chapter, respecting Judah 
and some heathen nations, where it is said, that " for 
three transgressions and for four," — that is, for a hope- 
less repetition of transgression, — Jehovah would no 
longer withhold the due recompense. The prophet ex- 
hibits him, in the visionary delineations, as twice medi- 
tating the destruction of Israel, and each time, before the 
ruin was consummated, — while the locusts were yet de- 
vouring, and the fire had not reached the dwellings, — 
as being moved by prayer, so as to relent in his purpose, 
and arrest the destroyer ; but as at last so incensed at 
the obduracy of the reprieved criminals, as to command 
the agents of destruction to go on, and accomplish all 
their work. 
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LECTURE XXXVL 

HOSEA AND JpEL. 
TiMK OF H08EA. — Subject of his Prophect. — MEAifine of the 

RrPRBSEIfTATIOrv, THAT THE WoRD OF THE LoRD CAME TO HtM. — 

Fiec7RATivE Import of Languaoe describino certain Actions 

DONE BT HfM. — EXPLANATION OF THE REPRESENTATIONS HERE 
EMPLOYED. — AnTICIPATIOIV OF HaPPIER TiMES, AND OF THE ReION 
OF A Pri>CR OF THE H0U8E OF DaVID. — ImPORT OF ReFER- 
ENCES BT H08EA TO THE MKaSIAU's ReION, — AND TO THE FU- 
TURE Fortunes of his Nation. — Want of Correspondence 

BETWEEN some OF HIS ViEWS AND THE SUBSEqUENT HiSTORT. — 

Lowth's Description of his Style. — Time of Joel. — Subject 
OF HIS Prophecy. — His Description of an Invasion of Lo* 
cusTS, — AND Call upon the People to seek Safety by Re- 
pentance. — Mea-ving of his Representation of Jehovah's 
Speaking. — His Reference to the Times op the Messiah. 

It was mentioned in my last Lecture, that Hosea, 
like Amos, addressed himself chiefly to the kingdom 
of Israel. Who Hosea was, we have no knowledge, 
other than what is furnished by the inscription pre- 
fixed to his book, which is of doubtful authenticity, 
though there is, perhaps, no sufficient reason for dis- 
trusting the statement which it contains. He is there- 
m represented as the son of a certain Beeri, and as 
having flourished in the reign of Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, and in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Between the last year of 
Jeroboam and the first of Hezekiah, intervened a pe- 
riod of fifty-six years.* Accordingly, if we rely on the 

• Comp. d Kingf m. 39; xr. 8, 13, 17, 93, 97) zril ] ; zriii. 1. 
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inscription, we shall understand Hosea to have attained 
a great age. Whether Israel or Judah was his native 
country, we have no means for determining. The na- 
ture of the exhortations and threats, in his book, corre- 
sponds well with the condition of Israel, during the un- 
settled and calamitous times which followed the death 
of Jeroboam, when two inlerregna^ the one of twelve, 
and the other of nine years, were divided and followed 
by the reigns of some of the worst and most unfortu- 
nate princes who ever occupied the throne of IsraeL 

As I understand Hosea, he, like his predecessor, 
Amos, gives expression, in this book, to the sentiments 
naturally excited, in a pious mind, by the view of the 
prevailing iniquities, and exhibits the calamities, which, 
— according to the obvious course of events, and agree- 
ably to the terms of God's own threats, uttered through 
his servant, Moses, — could not fail to come upon the 
Israelitish people, unless they turned from the sins by 
which they were provoking him. And, like Amos, he 
looks forward to the time when they shall thus repent, 
and when they shall be united with Judah, in peace and 
prosperity, under a common head. I look in vain for 
proof, that he pretended to supernatural knowledge of 
the future, or supernatural endowments of any other 
kind, or that he possessed either. 

In the inscription to Hosea we find language which 
will frequently meet us in the introductions to the later 
prophetical books, as well as in the other parts of them. 
** The word of the Lord which,*' as our translators ren- 
der, ^ came to Hosea, the son of Beeri '* ; more literally, 
" the word of the Lord which was to Hosea.** * It is 

* The sentence presents one of those instances, in which, ftom the 
inevitable baldness and awkwardness of a phraseology, which keeps close 
to the original, we are commonly fain to take refuge in paraphrase ; 
and the evil of paraphrase is, that it scarcely fails, in one way or 
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simply the substantive verb which is used here and m 
other like places. 

To understand the force of this expression, it is 
necessary to call to mind the fact, that, wherever it is 
used as an inscription to books, or to longer or shorter 
portions of them, we invariably, in the passage which it 
precedes, find God introduced as speaking,* In other 
words, we find the writer putting into the mouth of 
Oodj if one may so say, the sentiments which he utters, 
to give them the greater solemnity and effect, by the 
use of that same natural expedient of poetry, which 
was remarked on in my last Lecture. The form of the 
inscription thus properly corresponds to the construc- 
tion of the passage, which, in each case, follows it, 
wherein the writer represents Grod as addressing him- 
self or the people, — whichever the case may be, -— 
with words of counsel, direction, consolation, rebuke, 
and the like. Now, it is true, it is a question to be 
answered, whether this representation of God^ as speak-- 
ingf is meant by the writer for a literal or a poetical 
representation. That a poetical representation of the 
kind is a well authorized, and not uncommon artifice of 
speech, I argued in my last Lecture ; and we unavoid- 



another, to give some anaathorized definiteness or fulness to the sense. 
This our translators have done in the use of the word came ; for to be 
maj take place in the waj of eowUng, or in some other way. The word, 
in this connexion, may quite as well mean to he irUnuUdy as to be atU 
dressed, which latter it is commonly understood to import 

* Zechariah i. 7, is not an exception to this remark, though its form of 
expression is peculiar* It is said ; ** The word of the Lord came unto 
Zechariah, saying," and then immediately the prophet speaks, ^ / saw 
by night, and behold, a man riding upon a red horse ! ** But in the pas- 
sage thns introduced, God, in verses J3, 21, and others, is represented as 
speaking. So in Joel, though immediately after this language, in L 1, 
follows an expostulation of the prophet in his own person, the substance 
of the book is made up of what are represented as the Lord's own words. 
See iL 13 e< seq* 
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aWy have recourse to this view in explaining such 
passages as that, for instance, at the beginning of the 
book of Amos. But, thus much being allowed concern- 
ing the meaning of the representation itself, no more 
is necessary to explain the form of the title, which pre- 
cedes that representation. It is the appropriately de- 
scriptive title of what is coming. No other would be 
equally so. The writer is about to introduce God as ut- 
tering words ; and, accordingly, he, or some one for him, 
— for the question of authenticity is for the present im- 
material, — takes this for an inscription; "The word 
of the Lord which came [or was] to me [or, to him].'* 
If he would have any inscription, what other could be 
so fit 1 and this equally, if the representation of God's 
speaking was intended to be literal, or if it was not 
so intended. 

We are familiar with this fact occurring in other 
writings, and with the reasonable interpretation which 
a reader spontaneously puts upon it, One poet of our 
day has entitled one of his compositions "A Vision 
of Judgment.'* Another has written what he calls ** A 
Sight of Christ," and " A Sight of Heaven in Sick- 
ness.** So when we meet with poems with such titles 
as "The Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots," "The 
Farmer's Morning Salutation," and "The Petition of 
Bruar Water," or with a sermon of one of our divines, 
called " Heaven's Alarm to the World," we understand 
the title, in each case, to be simply descriptive of the 
shape into which the author has seen fit to cast his 
thoughts. We satisfy ourselves, by reading the com- 
position, that it is not literal representation which is in- 
tended ; and, being satisfied of this, we do not look to 
the titles for testimony to a matter of fact, which shall 
lead us to reverse our decision. We expect to find 
the title corresponding to, and significant of, the form 
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which has been selected for the piece. We should be 
surprised and displeased, if there were not this confor- 
mity. But if, for such reasons of propriety, the confor- 
mity must exist, the mere fact of its existence will, of 
course, furnish no basis for ulterior inferences. 

Accordingly, I conceive, that the meaning of the first 
inscription, which I regard as being designed for the 
whole book (another being given, immediately after, for 
the first part, separately considered), would be justly 
represented in one of the following ways ; " God's mes- 
sage, or admonition, or instruction, [that is, to Israel,] 
which was committed or intrusted to Hosea ;*' and that 
then the language is to be interpreted, as has been said, 
on the ground of the poetical representation which fol- 
lows, in which the prophet produces the Deity as ad- 
dressing to the people the exhortations which make the 
matter of his book. If we should understand the in- 
scription, differently fi-om what I have done, as belong- 
ing only to the first portion of the book, where God is 
represented as spesJdng to the prophet, — a connexion 
in which the language often elsewhere occurs, — then 
we should paraphrase it, " The word of the Lord ad- 
dressed to Hosea,** but still we should interpret it, with 
reference to the figurative representation which follows, 
of God's making a communication in words, and should 
understand it as constituting the appropriately descrip- 
tive heading to that representation. 

The second inscription,* relating, as it purports to 
do, to the first portion of the book, — a portion, which 
we may conveniently understand as extending to the 
fourth chapter, where a natural division occurs, — would 
be, if exactiy rendered, " The beginning of the word 
of the Lord [or of the Lord's speaking] in Hosea ^ 



• Hosea L 2. 
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[that is, as I think it is best understood, in the hook of 
Hosed] ; the whole sentence being tantamount to this ; 
"The first of what God, in Hosea's prophecy, is present- 
ed as saying ; ^ a form of inscription, which seems to 
indicate a different hand than the prophet's. But the 
question respecting the genuineness of the Terse is in 
no way material. 

Next follows a passage, similar, in the mwi features 
of its construction, to what we shall frequently meet 
with in the course of the prophecies. God is repre- 
sented as commanding the prophet to marry an un- 
chaste woman, and become with her the parent of 
profligate children, to whom significant names are given, 
connecting their persons and fortunes with the fortunes 
of the Israelitish nation, of which they are expressly 
said to be intended for emblems** A prognostic of 
happier times is then introduced,! followed by an ex- 
postulation with Israel on account of the prevailing sins;| 
after which the prophet represents himself as dbected 
to contract a second marriage similar to the first, and 
this, too, with a view to impress a lesson concerning the 
temporary separation, and the final reconciiaticm to 
God, of idolatrous Israel. ^ 

That any commentators should have regarded these 
marriages of the prophet, and births of his children, as 
real transactions, would be a circumstance to excite our 
special wonder, if any thing of the kind could surprise 
him who has some acquaintance with the history of Bib- 
lical interpretation. If fictitious representations, if ex- 
tended figures of speech, are to be allowed anywhere, 
as instruments of illustration and impression, where are 
we to look for them, if not in impassioned poetry fike 
that of the book before us 1 If we affirm, that figura- 

•Ho8eaL2-9. fLlO, JK till-23. §iu. 1-5. 
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tive representations^ of this particular kind, are not to 
be admitted as belonging to Hebrew poetry, we reduce 
ourselves to the necessity of resorting to the greatest 
extravagances in interpretation.* And, if there are 
cases of such figurative language, who can doubt, that 
this demands to be reckoned as one of them ? Not to 
dwell on the extraordinary character of the supposition, 
that God's prophet was directed, in two successive in- 
stances, to become the husband of vicious women, and 
in three to beoome the parent of licentious children, 
one cannot &il to see, that all the prescribed hardship 
and sacrifice would be incurred to no purpose, as far 
as the ostensible object was concerned. The rebukes 
and the menaces, which the prophet was to enforce, 
would receive no confirmation whatever from the tran- 
sactions in question, supposing them to have actually 
taken place. They would receive only such iUustration 
as would be found in introducing these latter, by way 
of comparison, into a verbal appeal. And this use the 
transactions would no better, serve, if real, than if in- 
troduced as a picture of the imagination. Besides, let 
any one considier the time necessary to have elapsed 
b^ween the marriage, with which the lesson to Israel 
begins, and the birth of the third child, with which it 
closes, and ask himself, whether any supposed impres- 
siveness, derived to the lesson from the actual occur- 
rence of the intervening events, could possibly com- 
pensate for the loss of impression, consequent on the 
completion of the lesson being suspended so long. 

All nations and ages have their own peculiar forms 
of literary exhibition, in which they invest varieties of 
address to the mind, whiqh varieties are essentially 

* S««, e. g^ Jeremiah ziiL 1-11. Drusius (^ Commentarius in Pro- 
phetiB Minores xii.," pp. 1 - 3) argues well for the correctness of this 
Tiew, and quotes judicious reasoning from Jerome to Uie same point 
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common to them alL The Hebrews had their peculiar 
forms, which, no doubt, are somewhat different from 
ours ; but no more different, — I think not so much so, 
— as we might naturally expect from their distance 
from us in point of situation and time. In the substance 
of the representation before us, considered as figura- 
tive, there is nothing entirely foreign to our own habits 
of thought, nor any thing which we ourselves might 
not adopt, with a mere change of the rhetorical ad- 
juncts. If one, with a modem American mind, will 
suppose himself m the Israelitish prophet's place, and 
desirous of rebuking his nation for the repeated unfaith- 
fulness of their successive generations to the Lord, who 
had represented himself from the first as having espoused 
their nation, I ask, whether he would find it unnatural 
to conceive of himself as addressing them as follows ; 
" Methought God said to me, * Love, as I have done, 
an object on which your love will be thrown away/ By 
bidding me set my highest affection on one who was 
most unworthy of it, and most crueUy wronged it, he 
made me feel, through the bitterness of my own ex- 
perience, the ingratitude and infidelity of Israel, which 
he had chosen for himself. Methought he made me 
the parent of children ; and, while my parental affections 
clung to them in their infancy, he bade me give them 
names significant of displeasure and of purposed ven- 
geance against their mother and themselves, thus bring- 
ing home to my own mind a sense of the parental 
love, on his part, which had been wronged, and the 
parental tenderness which had needed to be suppressed, 
when justice compelled him to renounce, for their sins, 
the successive generations of his people. For it is of 
you, O Israelites, that I am speaking. Your nation has 
been a faithless bride to him who has deigned to call 
himself your husband. And, in the successive periods 
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of its history, it has been the parent of a faithless race. 
Scarcely had the threat of the disasters, which its sins 
deserved, gone forth against one generation, before 
another weaker, but no less impious, generation arose, 
to repeat the provocation, and check every remaining 
feeling of pity, and draw down a yet heavier denun- 
ciation of coming evil. And now has succeeded yet 
another, which, bold and strong in its sins, has filled up 
the measure of defiance ; and already God declares, 
ye Israelites, though his heart yearns for you, like that 
of a parent for disobedient offspring, that you are no 
longer his people, and he will not be your God ; and^ 
behold, the execution of the threat of disinheritance is 
even now hanging over you.** 

I submit, thai we have here, in a shape somewhat 
more conformed to our tastes and practices in compo- 
sition, the substance of the representation in the first 
nine verses of Hosea. If, in the filling up of this out- 
line, we are sometimes at a loss for a satisfactory inter- 
pretation, it is no more than we must confess ourselves 
often to be, in other parts of the book. For the style 
of Hosea is so abrupt, elliptical, concise, and adven- 
turous, that no other book, among those of the Prophets, 
presents greater difficulties to the verbal expositor. 

The last clause in the second verse expressly ex- 
plains the object of the representation which follows, 
as intended to set forth the relation in which the Israel- 
itish people stood to Jehovah, in respect to unfaith- 
fulness in the allegiance due to him. The other names 
in the passage being significant, the commentators have 
assumed, that that of Gomer, the treacherous wife, 
must be so likewise, and have been at much pains to 
find for it an appropriate meaning ; but without success, 
and, I think, without reason. I take ^^ Gomer, the 
daughter of Diblaim,** to have been simply the proper 
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name of some notoriously vicious woman in the proph* 
et's time, to whom he compares the Israelitish nation, 
by way of setting forth, in the most expressive manner, 
the magnitude of the nation's wickedness. To call 
Israel by the name of a well-known eminent sinner, 
effects his purpose better, than to compare it to a sin- 
ner in general terms. 

The three children of the prophet are commonly un- 
derstood to denote distinct generations proceeding fix>m 
the same Israelitish stock. But I have seen no satis- 
factory designation of the three periods in Israelitish 
history, to which the names of the three children, and 
the sentences passed upon them respectively^ are to be 
understood to correspond; nor of the representation 
of the first and last children being sons, and the other 
a daughter. I suggest the following explanation. 

The period of the first-mentioned child, or generation 
of Israelites, is that of the dynasty of Jeroboam the First, 
of Baasha, and Omri. This period lasted ninety years, 
and terminated in Joram, whom Jehu, the founder of 
the next dynasty, put to death at Jezreel, a circum- 
stance which is alluded to in the fourth verse.* 

During this first period the Israelitish people was, 
for the most part, flourishing and powerful. It was 
otherwise during the period which succeeded,! the 
feeble and effeminate wickedness of which I take to 
be represented under the character of an unworthy 
daughter. The protracted and desperate iipostasy of 
the people during this time, the prophet represents as 
calling down the sentence expressed in the daughter's 
name. During this time, the worship of God, in its pu- 
rity, had never been maintained m Israel, and other 
national sins had incurred the divine displeasure, which 
gives occasion to the prophet, looking back upon the 

• 2 Kings iz. 21 -24. f 2 Kings x. 32, da 
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time which had then elapsed, to represent God as say* 
ing, that, as Jacobus name had once been changed to 
Israel, so that of Israel, borne by the people, might 
now be changed to Jezreel, a name pointing to its pun* 
ishment, instead of a name pointing to its favor, the 
name thus last imposed being significant of the destruc- 
tion, which, for the sms of the people, was destined to 
fall upon Jehu's house and kmgdom, similar to that, 
which, at Jezreel, he had himself brought upon Joram. 

The birth of a second son I take to refer to the time, 
when, under the prosperous admmistration of Jeroboam 
the Second, the power of the Israelitish people, in its 
whole pristine extent, — its former manliness, so to 
speak, — had been restored,* The period, thus intro- 
duced, was not yet closed, at the time when reference is 
here made to it, whether we consider Hosea to have 
written the passage before or after the death of Jeroboam. 
But its character was sufficiently developed ; and it is 
such as leads the prophet to give to the person, who is 
represented as its emblem, the expressive name of 
^Not-my-people," indicating the fixed divme purpose to 
disown and abandon a race so pertinacious in its sins. 

Having uttered these threats, the prophet, indulging 
the natural feelings of a Jew, and persuading himself 
that the nation's separation from Jehovah will be only 
temporary, looks forward to a future time when it will 
be adopted again, and all its prosperity restored and 
increased ; and this he represents as taking place by 
the reunion of Israel and Judah under one head, as 
they had been united in the prosperous days of David 
and Sobmon.f Though it has deserved to be called 
Jezreel, yet the prophet represents God as declaring, 
*< Great will be its day,'^'^ signal, m time to come, 

* 2 King! xtY. 35. f Hosea L 10, IL 
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wiH be its prosperity. Ad4 though \ts past genera- 
tions hare deserved the names significant of rejection, 
which were applied in the first chapter, the condition 
of the future generations will be reversed, and they may 
mutually address each other with the names Pitied 
and My People. Thea follows the striking passage, 
extending to the end of the chapter, in which God 
calls upon the future reformed generations to expostu^ 
late with their mother Israel for the sins which now 
she is tolerating. A more convenient division than the 
present would be made, if the first chapter embraced 
only the first nine verses of the book, and the re- 
maining two verses were made to introduce the second. 
In the third chapter, to which the same principles 
of mterpretation apply as to the beginning of the first, 
the prophet, under the figure of a woman, once li- 
centious, and now wedded to a husband, fix>m whom, 
however, she continues separate, till her repentance 
and fidelity shall be proved, evidently speaks of a time, 
when the Israelitish nation, deprived of their indepen- 
dence and of their national worship, should be put an 
probation^ so to speak, for a restoration to Jehovah's 
favor. So, mdeed, the language is explained in the 
£)urth verse. This passage was very probably written 
after the final overthrow of the Israelitish kmgdom early 
in the reign of Hezekiah, with whom Hosea is said, in 
the inscription, to have been contemporary ; * or, at all 
events, after the conquests of Tiglath-pileser, which date 
eighteen years earlier, in the reign of Ahaz, Hezeki- 
ah's predecessor.! Here, again, the prophet refers to 
a fiiture expected restoration of the prosperity of Israd, 
to be found in a restoration of their aUegiance to a 
prince of the house of David. | From such hints as 



* 2 Kings xrii. 6 << jeg. tzvL7-.9. }Hot6auL5. 
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that in this verse, of the rightful authority of David's 
house over the northern kingdom, I think it may be 
inferred, with a degree of probability, that Hosea was 
a citizen of Judah, and not of Israel. 

The general sense of the rest of the book, consist- 
ing, as it does, of a succession of reproofs, exhortations, 
and menaces, founded upon the prevailing disorders 
and crimes, is sufficiently obvious ; and I shall not at- 
tempt to follow it further, as the particular remarks, 
which might be offered to illustrate the language of 
separate verses, would require no less than a minute 
and extended commentary. Bertholdt and Eichhom, 
and De Wette on a more limited scale, undertake to 
show, from incidental hints, the times when different 
portions were written. But, as it seems to me, without 
success, for want of sufficient data. 

If we look in Hosea for predictions of the Messiah, 
I believe we shall find nothing which shows him to 
have been supematurally acquainted with the character 
and office of Jesus of Nazareth, or to have had any 
other conceptions of the expected deUverer, than what 
were current among his nation, in his age. He speaks 
of prosperous times for Israel, but they are times of po- 
litical prosperity. In Hengstenberg's " Christology,** 
which is of as good authority as any other work on the 
subject, the following passages are referred to, as con- 
taining Hosea's predictions. I cite them at length, as 
fair specimens of the evidence commonly adduced under 
this head ; and I submit, that it is taking the lowest 
ground which the fact would sustain, to say, that be- 
tween Hosea's language, and the Messiah's mission, 
such as we know it to have occurred, there is no 
correspondence whatever, of a nature to show, that 
Hosea had supernatural knowledge upon the subject. 

VOL. II. 64 
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'^ At that time, saith Jehovah, 
Thou shall call me, Mr husbakd ; 
Thou shall no more call me, My Baal ; 
For I will lake away the name of the Baals oat of her Bioath, 
And iheir name shall no more be uttered. 
Al that lime will I make for them a covenant 
With the beasts of the forest, and with the birds of beaveo. 
And with the creeping things of the ground. 
The bow, and the sword, and the battle will I break from the 

land, 
And I will cause them to lie down in safety. 
I will betroth thee to me for ever ; 

Yea, I will betroth thee to me in righteousness, and in jnsticey 
And in kindness, and in tender love. 
Yea, I will betroth thee to me in faithfulness, 
And thou shall know Jehovah. 

Al that time will I hear, saith Jehovah ; 
I will hear the heavens ; 
And they shall hear the earth. 

And the earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil, 
And they shall hear Jezreel. 
And I will plant her in the land ; 

And I will have pity upon her that was called * Unpitied * ; 
And I will say to them, called ' Nol-my-people', Thou art my 

people ; 
And they shall say. Thou art my God." — iL J6-33L 

« Afterward shall the sons of Israel return. 
And seek Jehovah their God, and David their king, 
And shall reverence Jehovah and his goodness in future 
times.'' — iil 5. 

" I will heal their rebellion ; I will love them freely ; 
For my anger is turned away from them. 
I will be as the dew to Israel ; 
He shall bloom as the lily. 
And strike his roots like Lebanon. 
His branches shall spread. 
And his beauty shall be as the olive-tree. 
And his fragrance as Lebanon. 

They, that dwell under his shadow, shall gather strength ; 
They shall revive as the com ; 
They shall shoot forth as the vine ; 
Their name shall be like the wine of Lebanon. 
Ephraim shall say. What have I more to do with idols ? 
I will hear him ; I will care for him ; 
I will be like a green olive-tree ; 
From me shall thy fruit be found." — xiv. 4-8. 
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Are these delineations of the mission of Jesus, and of 
its objects and results ? Do we not know what they 
were, and does this language describe them ? Does it 
not describe almost any thing else as much 1 Is it not 
a mere trifling with all the significance of language, to 
put any such construction upon this ? 

Nor are there any such specifications of calamities 
coming upon the Israelitish nation, as show, that the 
prophet had, or professed to have, any divinely inspired 
acquaintance with them. He executed his office in 
the midst of those disturbed times of the Israelitish 
commonwealth, which immediately preceded and at- 
tended its fall. If he lived only till Hezekiah's acces- 
sion, he survived the first dismemberment of that state 
twelve years, and, if he lived till Hezekiah's sixth year, 
he witnessed its final dissolution. And what he saw 
ah*eady come, he spoke of with the strong ieeling which 
it would naturally excite ; and what he saw just coming, 
he gave warning o^ with a sagacious and observing 
man's confidence, and a patriot's solicitude. But the 
idea of his having professed supernatural knowledge of 
the future will not bear to be urged, not merely be- 
cause there is no proof to sustain it, but because there 
is that in the book which repels the supposition. It 
contains no other description of the future so precise, 
as are some of those, with which, however, it is certain, 
that the event has not corresponded. The sons of 
Israel have never, accordmg to the language m one pas- 
sage,^ been adopted again, in immeasurable numbers, 
for God's people, in the same land where they had 
been discarded; nor is it conceivable, that they ever 
should be, for they have not continued a distinct race. 



* Hosea L 1(X It must be remembered, that it is to Israel, in dis- 
tinetioii from Judahy that these passages relate. 
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Nor have the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, according 
to other passages,* been reunited, as in the first days of 
the kingdom, under one head, of David's line ; nor has 
Israel, according to yet others, been ever carried cap- 
tive mto Egyptt If Hosea possessed a supernatural 
knowledge respecting the events described in these 
verses, of course they would have come to pass as de- 
scribed. To suppose that he made unauthorized pre- 
tension to such knowledge, is to do him a most gratui- 
tous injustice. He neither possessed nor pretended to 
it. He uses the language of threat and warning, not 
the language of prediction, t 



* Hosea L 11; iiu 5. 

f viiL 13 ; ix. 3 - 6 ; to which I think shoald be also added viL 16 and 
xi. 11. — It is true, that, in xi. 5, we read ; ^ They shall no more go down 
into Egypt" But, if this be the true translation, and if by the going 
down be meant a captivity, still such a contradiction with the other pas- 
sages I have adduced, is inconsistent with the hypothesis of supernatu- 
ral prediction. It is probable, however, that we are to understand it 
interrogatively, " Shall he not go down into Egypt ? •* The Septuagint 
version omits the negative pronoun, but gives the verb in the past 
tense, apparently to escape the contradiction to historic^ fact, which 
that omission involves. 

X The following hints may contribute to a better understanding of a 
few disconnected passages. In ii. 15, the expression, *^ I will give her 
the valley of Achor for a door of hope," is a reference to Joshua viL 
where a divine judgment is said to have fallen upon the nation in 
that valley ; and the meaning is, << I will make this season of my heavy 
displeasure, like that in ancient times, to be sacceeded by a time oi 
joy." — In iv. 8, the experience of divine judgments, according to a form 
of speech before remarked on as familiar to the prophets, is spoken of 
under the figure of the dissolution of created things into a chaotic state. 
— In iv. 4, and v. 10, where there are references to Dent xviL 1% and 
zix. 14, we find instances of a crime being set forth by being compared 
to another severely condemned by the law ; a similar form of expression 
to that, in which, in the New Testament (Col. iiL 5), covetoosness 
is compared to idolatry. — In iv. 15, the word ^ in the last three lines, 
is the emphatic word. Having rebuked the sins of Israel, the prophet 
turns to the people of Judah, and bids the latter avoid ynitating the 
former's example. «If Israel does prostitute herself yet let not Judah 
resemble her. Come ye not, O people of Judah, as Intel has done, to 
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I conclude these remarks upon Hosea with an extract 
from Lowth's twenty-first Lecture. 

" His style exhibits the appearance of very remote 
antiquity. It is pointed, energetic, and concise. It 
bears a distinguished mark of poetical composition, in 
that pristine brevity and condensation, which is observ- 
able in the sentences, and which later writers have, 
in some measure, neglected. This peculiarity has not 
escaped the observation of Jerome ; * He is altogether/ 
says he, speaking of this prophet, ^ laconic and senten- 
tious.' But this very circumstance, which anciently was 
supposed, no doubt, to impart uncommon force and 
elegance, in the present ruinous state of the Hebrew 
literature, is productive of so much obscurity, that, al- 
though the general subject of this writer be sufficiently 
obvious, he is the most difficult and perplexed of all 
the prophets. There is, however, another reason for 

Gilgal, neither go ye up, like them, to Bdhaven,^ that is, to the house of 
«tn, the phrase being a play upon the name Bethel, or house of God, 
where one of the calves of the Israeli tish worship was set up. << And 
swear ye not, saying, * As Jehovah liveth ' ; it is a bad omen ; for Israel, 
when it has sworn thus, rebelleth like a refractory heifer, " an allusion 
again, I think, to Jeroboam*s image. — In v. 8, 9, 
** Look behind thee, O Benjamin ! 
Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke ; 
Among the tribes of Israel do I make known what is sure,*' 
I understand the prophet to be calling on Judah to obserre what is the 
fate of Israel, and see what will also be its own doom, if it provokes 
him by the like sins. — The force of viL 3, 

*' With their wickedness they gladden the king, 
' And with their falsehoods the princes," 
I take to be, that, so universal is the depravity of the nation, that its very 
rulers find pleasure in what ought most to distress them. — In vii. 4, 
*• They are as an oven heated by the baking, 
The fire-stirrer desists 
Until the dough, which is kneaded, be leavened," 

the sense of the figure is, that God is preparing for their punishment, 
and only delays, till the sins, which have provoked it, are somewhat 
fiirther advanced. 
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the obscurity of his style. Hosea prophesied during 
the reigns of the four kings of Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah; the duration of his ministry, 
therefore, m whatever manner we calculate, must in- 
clude a very considerable space of time; we have 
now only a small volume of his remaining, which, it 
seems, contains his principal prophecies; and these are 
extant in a continued series, with no marks of distinc- 
tion as to the times in which they were published, or 
the subjects of which they treat There is therefore 
no cause to wonder, if, in perusing the prophecies of 
Hosea, we sometimes find ourselves in a similar pre- 
dicament with those who consulted the scattered leaves 
of the Sybil" 

On the prophecy of Joel it is necessary to say but 
a few words ; the plan of the book being as clear as 
both the outline and filling up are beautiful According 
to the inscription, he was the son of a certain Pethuel ;* 
but of which kingdom he was a native, and in what age 
he lived, is left to be matter of inference fix)m his 
book. From that it appears,t that he prophesied to, 
or addressed, the kingdom of the two southern tribes. 
And from the fact, that, in mentioning the enemies of 
his nation, he speaks, t like Amos, of Egypt, Idumaea, 
and the Philistine cities, without alluding to the Assy- 
rians or Chaldeans, fix)m whose invasions Judea suf- 
fered in the later period of its history, it is inferred, 
with considerable probability, that he lived as early or 
earlier than the time of Hezekiah, and might have 



* There ii no authority whatever for the Rahbinical notion, which 
confoonda the prophet with the aon of Samuel, of the same name, men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. viiL 3; nor for another, according to which he was that 
aon of the Shunamite woman, related, in 2 Kinga iv. 18 el §eq^ to have 
been raised to life by Eliaha. 

t JoeliL 1, 15,23,32; iii. 1,6, 17, 2a tiii-4,19. 
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been a contempcH^ary of the two prophets already dis- 
cussed« 

An invasion of the country by locusts, an animal 
which often, in the East, occasions the most extensive 
and ruinous ravages, having taken place in the time of 
Joel, the prophet takes occasion from it to exhort the 
people to humble themselves before God in penitence 
and prayer, and represents God as declaring to them, 
that he will not only withdraw the present evil, and 
restore the fertility and plenty which have been inter- 
rupted, but that, waiting, as he is, to be gracious, he 
will subsequently visit them with all further national 
blessmgs, proceeding to fulfill for them, in the later days, 
all the purposes which his benignant providence has 
entertained in their behal£ His people having recon- 
ciled themselves to him by repentance and obedience, 
he will send those tunes of signal national prosperity, 
for which every devout Jew was looking. He would 
cause great political revolutions to take place, in the 
sequel of which, the peace, prosperity, and greatness 
of Judah should be immovably established. 

Such is the subject of the book, which is treated in 
the highest style of art. The description of the march 
of the locusts, like successive marshalled divisions of a 
hostile army, who find the land "like the garden of 
Eden before them,'* and leave it " behind them a deso- 
late wilderness,** is profuse with a gwgeous magnificence 
of poetical embellishment, while, at the same time, it 
descends into an extended and complicated detail of 
description ; and, while the language is of the boldest 
and most impassioned character, it is never seen to vio- 
late, by exaggeration, the modesty of perfect taste.* 



* Joel L 2~iL 1]. — For various particulars in the uatural bistoiy of 
the locust, illustrating the propriety of the imageiy used by Joel, see 
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From the description of this plague, the prophet pro- 
ceeds, as was said, to exhort the people to seek deliver- 
ance from it by fasting, prayer, and all signs of remorse, 
and sincere pledges of amendment. But the greatness 
of the occasion demands, that it should be sought in 
the most solemn manner. None of the people should 
absent themselves from the solemnity. The old should 
come in their infirmity, and infants in their unconscious- 
ness, and the bridegroom and the bride from the nup- 
tial festivity, while the priests should fill the sacred 
place with their weeping tram, and importune Heaven 
with prayers.* It will not be in vain. Jehovah will 
remove (as he is represented as orally promising) 
" the northern host '' of pestiferous insects, and send 
rain, and restore fruitfulness and abundance.! 

In the course of this representation, occurs an in-^ 
stance of the use of a phrase, which is constantly 
coming before us in these books, to which I would csJl 
attention, in connexion with the view which has been 
already proposed of its force. It is said " Jehovah ut- 
iereih his voice before his army.'* f Does any one 
think of understanding this literally? Does any one 
interpret it otherwise than as a poetical representation, 
signifying, that the coming of the locusts, — his army, 
— is a kind of proclamation, which Jehovah makes, of 
his own presence, or that he gives his summons to the 
locusts to do their work ? Yet, if we are to be deter- 
mined, by the mere structure of such sentences, to a 

Bochart, <* Hierozoicon,'' Pars iL Lib. iv. cap. 4. — The phrase, the day 
of Jehovakf is used (Joel L 15) in this coDDezion, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the sacred writers, of calling by this name any divine judgment, 
whether it be inflicted supematurally, or in the order of God's common 
providence. Comp. iL 1, S, 11. — In i. 20, a drought is spoken of. Pliny 
says (" Hist Nat.," Lib. xL cap. 29), that it is in droughts that locusts 
abound. 
• Joel iL 12-17. f "• 18-26. J ii. IL 
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literal interpretation of them, such an interpretation is 
just as much demanded here as in the following verse, 
for instance, where it is said, 

** Yet even now, saith Jehovah, 
Turn ye unto me with all your heart;" 

or in other places, where the prophet's rehearsing of 
what he represents Jehovah to have said, has been 
thought to denote, that he was representing himself 
as charged, by Jehovah, with a supernatural commis- 
sion. Again; a little further on, it is declared, "Je- 
hovah will answer and say unto his people, * Behold 
I will send you corn,'" &c. * Will any one venture 
to understand the prophet as here declaring himself to 
be acquainted with words, which Jehovah would utter 
at some future time? Yet to interpret differently is to 
abandon the erroneous rule of exposition, which would 
require us, when a prophet says, that Jehovah has 
spoken, to understand a literal communication to have 
been intended.f 

The passage, which constitutes the last chapter of 
Joel in the Hebrew, but which embraces a few verses 
of the second according to the arrangement in our 

* Joel ii. 19. 

f When, in ii. 17, the priests are represented as praying thus ; « 

" Spare thy people, O Jehovah ! 

And give not thine inheritance to reproach, • 

And to be a by-word to the nations ; " 

the meaning is, " Do not suffer thy people, driven from their homes by 
want, to appear in other nations in the contemned character of fugitives 
and menials;" and, so understood, the correspondence between it and ii. 
19 is manifest. — From the language in ii. 20, *• I will remove from you 
the northern host," some commentators have argued for a figurative in- 
terpretation of the army of locusts, so as to mnke it signify the Assyr- 
ians, on the ground, that locusts do not come from the north. But this 
appears to be altogether an error, as may be seen in Bochart, or in New- 
come ("Attempt towards an Improved Version," &c.), ad loc, Rosen- 
muller, in his commentary, quotes a passage from Jerome, satisfactorily 
Dlustrating the latter part of the same verse. 

VOL. II. 65 
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Terskm, dearly related to the oommg time of the Mes- 
siah, accordiQg to the conception entertained of it by 
Joel and his contemporaries, though the Messiah per* 
sonally is not mentioned. It is likewise ciled, as hay- 
ing reference to that period, by SL Peter, in his dis- 
course on the day of Pentecost* •^iSlod,'* says the 
prophet, " when you shall have repented of the sins, 
which now estrange him from you, will send those hap- 
py times, which his mercy has in store for our nation =; 
days when, as we all believe, mingled politicd and re- 
ligious blessings will satisfy the best wishes of God's 
chosen ; when his own spirit will pervade the people ; 
when, the needful changes of empire having preceded, 
mdependence shall be established in Mount Zion for 
its children, and all who, with them, shall caD upon 
Jehovah's name; when a heavy retaliation of defeat 
and captivity shall be visited upon the nations who 
have persecuted Judah. Then will Jehovah manifest 
himself gloriously, in his holy place, as the guardian 
God of Israel ; and, while Egypt and Edom are made 
a waste for their cruelty to his people, he will bless 
them henceforward with an unexampled abundance, 
and with the joy of his perpetual presence.*' t 



* Acts it 16, e/ seq, 

f The language in Joel iiL 1, ** When I shall bring back th* captivi^ 
of Judah and Jerusalem,'' might raise a doubt, whether the book was 
not written after the event, commonly known by the name of the Cap- 
tivity ; but it is a doubt, which a comparison with iii: 4 - 6, will remove. 
These verses make it clear, that the captives spoken of were such as 
had been taken in wars with Judah by the bordering nations, and sold 
into distant countries. — In iii. 6 ( D'^^' > ^''^ lonians), I take the word 
JdwanUes to be properly rendered Grecians ; nor are we to wonder to 
find them, as early as Joel's time, carrying on a commerce with the Phc&- 
nictaa cities. Ezekiel, indeed (xzvii. 13), mentions the Javanites among 
those, whose traffic had anciently contributed to the opulence of Tyre. — 
The allusion in Joel iii. 2- 13, is to the great success, accorded to Jehoeh- 
aphat over the people of Amason, Moab, and Seir, which k recorded 
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•* JoeV* says Lowth, in his criticism upon the style 
of this prophet, ^ is elegant, perspicuous, copious, and 
fluent ; he is also sublime, animated, and energetic* In 
the first and second chapters, he displays the full force 
of the prophetic poetry^ and shows how naturally it in- 
clines to the use of metaphors, allegories, and com- 
parisons. Nor is the connexion of the matter less clear 
and evident, than the complexion of the style.'' 

in 2 Chron. zz. 20 H seq. The meaning is, The enemies of Israel shall 
meet again a cbom like what some of them then encountered $ and the 
allusion owes part of its force to the composition of the word Moshr 
apkatj which means, God tnU judge. —^ In the first part of Joel iiL 16| 
I think that the common Tersion, and Bishop Newcome's, are right 
(though our learned countryman, Dr. Noyes, diffsn firom them) in ren- 
dering the verbs in the future tense ; 

" Jehovah also shall roar from Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 

The heavens and the earth shall shake." 

I understand, that, in this verse, the Lord is represented as speaking of 
himself in the third person, just as in iL 21, 23, iii. 11, and that so 
the discourse, which the prophet introduces him as beginning at iL 19, is 
continued to the end of the book. — The verse, iiL 16, gives occasion for 
the same remark which I made upon Amos L2; going to show, that 
representations, which we meet with in these writings, of God*s speaking, 
are not, er vt termini, to be literally understood, inasmuch as, in some 
instances, the context makes it impossible so to understand them. 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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